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preface 


What this book is about: 

This book is about the school-age child. It covers his years from 
5 to 12. It is about children in their natural habitat—their home, their 
neighborhood, and their school. The school-age child is up against 
many cultural conflicts and is exposed to manv influences outside 
the confines of his home. 

This book is about growth and development. It is about guidance, 
and the function of guidance through the important schoolage 
years. It is really about many ages. One cannot understand children 
without knowing something of their families. It touches on small 
children, too, because the young child grows to be the schoolage 
child. 

It is our contention that a book about children should contain the 
pertinent research from many fields which contribute to the science 
of child development—anthropology, biology, home economics, medi- 
cine, physiology, psychology, and sociology. We have drawn exten- 
sively from all these sources. It is also our contention that a book 
about children should contain as much of children as possible. To 
that end we have used anecdotes and case histories to illustrate 
wherever appropriate. 
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viii PREFACE 
Why study the school-age child? 

There are millions of school-age children in the world. The years 
from 5 to 12 are a most important period in the development of the 
individual. This is the time he learns the skills and attitudes necessary 
for living now and in the future. If the casual observer feels that 
this is a quiet and unimportant period, he does not really know 
children. Freud coined the word latency to describe this period of 
development and maintained that sexuality is relatively quiescent 
then. Even if this were completely true the child would need to be 
studied, because other areas of development are not at a standstill. 
Much takes place during this time. 

We do not deny the importance of the preschool years, nor are we 
attempting to turn the reader away from the adolescent period. But 
we wish him also to look at the school years, when a little under- 
standing goes a long way, when basic attitudes toward learning, 
toward citizenship, and toward home and family life are being 
developed. 

The study of children should contribute to increased competency 
in parents and future parents, to self-understanding, to the develop- 
ment of responsibility for all children, and to skill and understanding 
in professional people who deal with children. The mature person 
continually attempts to understand human behavior more fully, 
particularly child behavior, because he knows that his responsibility 
is to all men. 

And finally, to study children is to heighten one’s enjoyment of 
life! The wonder of the world is restored because children are still 
delighted with such mundane things as snow, worms, dogs, cats, 
circuses, and other children. Being around children may make the 
hair gray but it keeps the heart young. 


How to use this book: 

The study of children should be regularly punctuated with chil- 
dren. To that end we have added a chapter on how to observe 
children. We suggest that wherever possible the reader verify his 
studies with “teal” children. 

A chapter on principles and generalizations about growth and 
development has been included. The reader may wish to turn to 
this chapter before covering other material. Since the study of child 
development and behavior adds to one’s knowledge of all human 
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behavior, the principles in this chapter can be applied to himself 
and to all ages. 

Because many readers will wish to have age profiles at their finger- 
tips, these are provided in convenient form. We hasten to add that 
they are very general and are not intended to verify whether a child 
is "normal." They are included as general guides, with the caution 
that children develop as individuals each in his own unique way. 

The parent or teacher who works with children looks for help in 
guidance. The chapter on guidance gives a basic philosophy which 
can be translated to everyday living with children. It will be par- 
ticularly useful after acquiring the necessary knowledge about growth 
and development through the school years. The understanding parent 
or teacher will refrain from the use of specific techniques unless he 
has a philosophical understanding of the child and the demands 
being made upon him. 

Italics have been used for behavioral science terms which should 
be known and understood. Generally definitions follow. 


About the book: 

This book grew out of the authors' conviction of the importance 
of the school-age child. We are convinced that parents and teachers 
wish to know much more about this period in the individual's life. 
If we have helped to increase understanding of it we will have 
achieved our major objective. 

This has been a completely cooperative project. The book was 
jointly planned and written. Chapters by one author were extensively 
revised by the other. The order of names on the cover is a matter of 
alphabet and not of effort. 

We wish to express our sincere debt to many, many people. It 
would be impossible to single out each of our teachers, colleagues, 
and students who has contributed to our thinking and motivation. 
James Mann Judisch, who took the photographs, and Bess Ferguson 
must be mentioned, however, for their help with pictures and the 
written word. 

G. R. H. 
D. P. 
Ames, Iowa 
January, 1962 
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CHAPTER l 


cultural world of the child 


All cultures have precepts, propositions, mores, and typical be- 
haviors that must be learned and, to a greater or lesser degree, lived 
by. Learning these typical behaviors is a necessary part of any child's 
socialization. In fact, the need to learn about one's world starts at 
birth and ceases only at death. To understand behavior and develop- 
ment at any given period in a person's life we must be aware of the 
cultural environment in which the socialization process takes place. 


THE EXPANDING WORLD 


During the period from 5 to 12 the child's world is continually 
expanding. Prior to entering the neighborhood and the classroom 
the child is essentially a "home body" and thus his cultural world is 
fairly easy to study. Also it contains relatively little conflict, because 
the parents represent the authority and models of the "grown-up" 
world. As the child comes into contact with adults other than mem- 
bers of his family, he cannot escape the need to learn more and with 
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greater speed so that his relations with others will be facilitated. 
Figure 1.1 exemplifies the increased size and complexity of the cul- 
tural world. 

The psychological habitat of the modern child has been studied 
most extensively by Barker, Wright, and associates (18). They dis- 


Region 
Community 


School 


Neighborhood 


Home and Family 


(Parents and 
Siblings) 


(Neighbors and Peers) 


(Teachers and Peers) 


Fig. 1.1. The enlarging worlds of the school-age child. 


covered that the Midwestern child spends about one-third of his time 
in public. Older children and adolescents spend an increasing 
amount of time away from home. 

Each public unit, as well as the individual home, has a cultural 
influence upon the growing child. To each he must become oriented 
in order to function successfully. Also, as he grows, expectations 
around him grow. He must represent the home philosophy more 
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adequately—he must also "keep up with the Joneses" if this is the 
family pattern. At school, in the neighborhood, and at church the 
expectations of those about him also rise. 


Cultural Milieu of the Home 


The cultural milieu of the home is difficult to document. Each 
family manifests its own strange ways, but they are not strange for 
that particular family; without other family patterns as a basis for 
comparison, actions are not seen as anything but typical. Yet, with 
all the differences, there are enough similar cultural patterns so that 
we can take a look into homes and draw rather safe generalizations 
about the ways families live and how these ways affect the lives of the 
growing members. 

Family routines in a given culture are sufficiently solidified to 
show how they impinge on the life of the child. Breakfast, dressing, 
and toileting are all common occurrences for each of us in the early 
morning. One gross difference might be in how much each one 
does for himself and how he expects to look when he is finished. 
On the other hand, everyone, child or adult, is expected to make 
some deviations from the pattern set up by his family group. Thus 
arise not only cultural differences from family to family but also 
differences from person to person within the same family. The task, 
then, of seeing the cultural world seems almost hopeless and in a 
way it is. One can, however, achieve a degree of sensitivity to the 
child's world by mastering the techniques of observation. Pease and 
Pattison make the following suggestions: 


Relationships with other people depend in part upon ability to observe 
behavior that will help one person understand the meaning of another's 
actions, This ability is not easily developed because any single act may 
have one or more causes. Understanding another's behavior depends 
upon objective observation of significant behavior and interpretation of 
observed behavior in an effort to identify possible causes. 

Often behavior that reveals much about another person goes un- 
observed because its significance is not recognized. This is particularly 
true when feelings are being expressed. Rather early in life we learn to 
hide the feelings that we believe will not be approved by those we admire 
and to reveal only those that are approved. 

Young children have not learned to conceal their feelings; the causes 
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of behavior are much more evident than they will be later. Because a 
child reveals the way he feels about the people and things in his environ- 
ment we may learn how to interpret his behavior through observation 


(13, P- 755)- 

The home of the child from 5 to 12 changes from being the chief 
center of existence to the spot from which one roams forth. Some 
parents describe the home-life concept of their child as that of 
"refueling station." As the child becomes increasingly involved with 
school, church, peer, and community, his home becomes a place to 
sleep, a "sometimes" place for eating, a place to replenish the pocket- 
book. 

Parents also change. Baldwin (1) found that the attitudes of 
parents toward their 3-year-old and o-yearold children were quite 
different. Warmth and understanding decreased as the child grew 
older. T'oo, the parents' role changed from that of a physical helper 
and physical restrainer to that of a psychological helper and psycho- 
logical restrainer. This change is not smooth for either child or 
parent; growth takes place in each. 

For many a child the introduction of a new brother or sister into 
the family brings marked changes. The physical help and support he 
once received now is given to one younger and less able to cope with 
the physical environment. This calls for sharing aud other forms of 
adjustment. 

Through these years the child finds that his attitude toward his 
home life must change if he is adequately to exploit the culture of 
his peer group. Loyalty to age mates must become paramount in his 
thinking, often at the sacrifice of home and family loyalty. This dual 
pulling and demanding certainly affects the culture in which the 
child finds himself. Of sheer necessity his evaluations and perceptions 
become more complex. 

Hawkes (8) found that friendship stood at the top of the hierarchy 
of values for both boys and girls in the 10-to312 age bracket. This 
would seem to indicate the need to understand peer groups as a 
strong determiner of culture. 

A widening sphere of activity brings contact with more and more 
facets of our complex culture. Increasingly the necessity of keeping 
up with the Joneses becomes more real to the child because he sees 


A neighborhood's children. 
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how and with what the Joneses live. He has probably explored their 
home, yard, and automobile(s). He has witnessed their family rituals. 
For maybe the very first time he has a yardstick to measure the ac- 
tivities of his own household. 

More is expected of the school-age child in the way of help around 
the house and yard. Heretofore he may have been carried as a de- 
pendent member of the family group. Now he is expected to help 
in a real way. He must learn the basic virtues of work and thrift 
and, of course, honesty in the bosom of his family. In urban, sub- 
urban, and often rural living this may mean that “chores” are pro- 
vided, calculated not toward the end of production of family goods 
and services but rather toward the concept of making certain the 
child has something worth while to do. 

The growing child's increasing stores of knowledge make him 
more sensitive to the demands of his family, his peers, and his com- 
munity. In addition he is building expectations for himself—some 
realistic and many unrealistic. He still confuses reality with fantasy, 
although his perceptive powers do not let him escape into fantasy as 
much as he might like. His world is too real, too demanding, too 
challenging, too imminent for him to miss the full impact of day- 
to-day living. There is much to see, to hear, to do, and to wonder. 
"'wenty-four-hour days do not contain enough time. 

The family plays the most important role during the child's 5-to-12 
years, The setting for his growth is by no means a minimum factor. 
Shelter, food, and protection are a part of anyone’s cultural back- 
ground, To the unthinking person the relationship of these factors 
to development may be obscure. We have, however, a whole cluster 
of fantastically complicated protocol surrounding the dispensation 
of food; shelter, and protection. The following excerpt from Barker 
and Wright's One Boy's Day conveys the complexity of the evening 
meal for 7-year-old Raymond. 


He sat down at the north end of the table. 

His father sat down at the opposite end of the table and his mother 
sat down at his right. Mrs. Birch immediately picked up the platter of 
hamburgers and asked Raymond before anyone else, "Do you want 
some meat, son?" 

With no prompting Raymond said, “Please.” 
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She put a hamburger on his plate, picked up the lettuce salad, and 
asked, “Do you want some lettuce?” 

Raymond rested his chin on his right hand and said musingly, “Let me 
think." 

After giving the matter come consideration, he said "No" in a very 
decided voice. 

He pointed to a dish directly in front of him and asked, “What is 
that?" He spoke as if he thought he knew but wanted to be sure. 

His mother answered, “Fruit stuff, but wait and eat that with your 
cookies." 

Raymond said, “No, I want it now,” in a calm determined voice. 

After a moment's consideration Mrs, Birch said quietly, “All right if 
that's the way you want it, but I surely wouldn't want it that way.” 

Raymond took a liberal amount of the fruit mixture and put it on 
the plate beside his hamburger. He didn’t seem to feel reprimanded or 
to be purposely disobeying; his manner was matter-of-fact. 

Mrs. Birch said, as she served the potatoes, “Look out, the potatoes 
are hot,” 

Raymond made no comment and seemed to ignore the warning. 

Mrs, Birch asked Raymond if he wanted a radish, 

He answered immediately and courteously, “No thanks.” 

After a slight pause he reconsidered—"Yeah.” 

He took two large, red radishes. 

Raymond got up from the table, He disappeared into his bedroom for 
a moment. 

When he came back, he had a white candy Easter egg in his hand. 

With pride in his voice, he said, “I want to show you how Honey will 
sit up.” 

He held the Easter egg up so that the dog could sce it, and then com- 
manded her to sit up. 

She sat up, but not for long; her fatness made it difficult for her to 
maintain this position. 

Raymond, slightly embarrassed, gave her the candy. 

He looked up with an apologetic expression and said, “Oh, Honey, 
you can do better than that." 

In a slightly dejected manner he went around behind his father and 
took his place at the table. 

Just then Amy Howells came into the kitchen and said "Hello," Mr. 
and Mrs. Birch greeted her. 

Raymond eyed them with interest. : - 

His mother asked Amy, "Did you hear what happened to Sylvia Blair 
today?" She told in some detail how Sylvia had slipped and fallen on a 
newly waxed floor. 
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Raymond stopped eating and listened very carefully and intently to 
the whole story. 

When it was finished, he picked up one of the big, red radishes and 
took a generous bite. 

It was so pungent that his whole face wrinkled up as if he had bitten 
into a persimmon. 

He winced and quickly laid the rest of the radish down on his plate. 

He reached for his glass of iced tea and took a sip. 

Mrs. Birch patted Raymond's hair down and said affectionately, “You 
didn't get your hair combed very good, did you, Butch?" 

He said softly, “Well, I guess not." 

His mother asked, “Are you tired?” 

He said, “Uh huh,” and smiled as if to indicate that he was pleasantly 
tired. 

He continued eating. 

His father asked, “Who did you play with this afternoon?" 

Raymond said, “Stewart.” 

Mr. Birch said, "What is that boy's name, anyhow? Stewart or 
Stanton?" 

Raymond explained, “Well, his name is Stewart, I think, but everyone 
calls him Stew." 

Mrs. Birch asked Raymond, “Should I fix your potatoes?" 

Without waiting for an answer, she quickly and efficiently cut up his 
potatoes into bite-sized pieces (2, pp. 373-377)- 


This glimpse into a middle-class American small-town home gives 
the observer some conception of the methods and manners of a 
home. The child has learned how, what, and when to eat, speak, and 
react. His place in the scheme of things is learned from the experi- 
ences he has, by observation of others, and by testing his position from 
time to time as he probes for more freedom. The firmness of the 
controls exercised by his parents and other controlling adults and/or 
older siblings, if there are any, is checked, as in the fruit incident. 

Note also the informal teaching and learning in relation to manners 
and dress. "You didn't get your hair combed very good, did you, 
Butch?" his mother asked. The attempts to learn and practice the 
skills of entertainment were also revealed in his effort to get his dog 
to beg for food. All of these behaviors are acceptable to this particu- 
lar family culture. Raymond seems to be encouraged to work at 
mastering his beginning skills. 

Few adults are able to recall their own childhood with much 
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accuracy. The psychological principles of remembering and forgetting 
have real application here. We tend to remember the more recent 
events, the primary events, and those which are pleasant and reflect 
us in a good light. (True, many of us will recall the dramatically 
unpleasant and traumatic.) Childhood is compressed in our thinking 
to a very short span of years. 

The advent of extensive suburban living in the United States and 
Canada has had a notable impact on the 5-to-12-year-old. Seeley, 
Sim, and Loosely summarize the life of the child as follows: 


A schedule of activities such as the Crestwood Heights child follows 
enables the parent to know where he is and what he is doing, and at the 
same time it offers preparation for the work habits of later life which 
enable the doctor, or lawyer, or business executive to put in long, arduous 
hours; these are essential if the material living standard of Crestwood 
Heights is to be maintained or improved. Punctuality and "responsibility" 
are the qualities which are highly emphasized in this context. "Throughout 
the five-to-twelve period the “responsibilities” of the child are increasingly 
stressed as his skills develop: responsibility for doing his lessons, for help- 
ing around the home, for spending a small allowance of money which is 
gradually increased with age. “Responsibility” in regard to a wide range 
of behavior is frequently the theme at Home and School meetings. 

It is, thus, in the five-to-twelve year stage that serious formal steps are 
taken to develop in the child the qualities which are felt to be the pre- 
requisites for success in adult occupational and social life. And it is the 
school, with its carefully graded system of education, its facilities for 
assessing the intellectual potentialities of the child, its authority to ad- 
vance or to hold him back in his progress through the grades of the 
system, which is the most potent single institution in the society for 
teaching him the social roles which anticipate adult status. . . . And 
more and more, in Crestwood Heights, the child is institutionalized in 
his leisure hours as well, both through the school and otherwise 


(14, p. 100). 


Cultural Milieu of the School 

At age 5 or 6, school becomes a highly significant cultural unit. 
Sometimes a child has had earlier school contact—he may have 
attended a nursery school, for instance. Or an older sibling in the 
family provides a kind of orientation which comes through to the 
younger child. For the average, however, this is the beginning of a 
constant and highly organized experience. 
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The school plays a volatile role in further exposing the child to 
aspects of the culture and reinforcing some home learnings. Even if 
it has provided no experiences for the child before he enters its doors 
he does anticipate changes in himself and his environment. These 
anticipations are means of adapting his behavior to the changing 
culture. Stendler and Young (15) reported that children look for- 
ward eagerly to being first graders. They regard the forthcoming 
experience as a very important stage in the process of growing up. 
"They anticipate a certain standard of conduct and are aware that 
they must adhere to the code. 

The classroom, a cultural milieu of its own, provides a formal 
setting for the systematic learning of the culture. It is designed to 
teach the basic skills needed for continued learning, as well as the 
attitudes necessary for the perpetuation of democracy and "the good 
life." 

Documenting the formal learnings is relatively easy. But the more 
subtle attitudinal learnings are highly significant and warrant atten- 
tion if we are to understand more fully the development of the child. 

At school many children meet the first tests of the propositions 
taught by the family. Is honesty really the best policy when you are 
out on the playground? Does it pay always to let the other fellow have 
the first turn? Do you hit only those who are larger than you are? 
Is it always necessary to say "thank you" and "you are welcome?" 
Is the adult always right? How do you react when you come up 
against children whose learnings are very different from your own? 
What is really the best way to get along? 

In many cases, of course, the previously learned propositions are 
verified. "The differences in our culture are wide, but possibly the 
most dramatic aspect of the culture is the extent of its homogeneity. 
In schools, which are primarily neighborhood centered, the child will 
in general find himself with those who represent the same way of 
life. 

The teacher in the early years of school is, among other things, a 
prototype of the parent figure. He represents the "grown-up" world. 
He may reinforce the image the child is already forming or challenge 
his previous experiences and generalizations. Obviously, being less 
involved emotionally, the teacher can see the child more clearly than 
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the parent can. Because of his training he should be more aware of 
the impact he has upon this personality. 

Many parents find the first few years of school life very trying. 
Much of the difficulty, no doubt, stems from thé child's feeble 
attempts to reconcile his many expanding worlds. The toll the school 
experiences takes from his life leaves little energy to pour into making 
a more adequate home adjustment. The physical burden of going to 
school is itself great, especially for a novice at new experiences. 

Traditionally the school is viewed as an extension of the home in 
the acculturation of the child. If this is true then much articulation 
must exist between these two social institutions. With increasing 
specialization in the family and the school the task becomes more 
and more difficult. The responsibility for effective communication 
lies with both home and school. 

At school the child becomes aware of the necessity of learning 
about this new world of attitudes and he also begins to realize that 
many skills must be learned before he will fit into his age group— 
such varied skills as talking pig Latin or some other secret language, 
playing jacks, soccer, charades, and jumping rope. He must become 
familiar with the humor of his age mates. "Bathroom language" has 
to be comprehended, as do the rules and regulations set up by the 
school to control large groups of children. 

Such skills are developed as reciting the pledge of allegiance, sing- 
ing the first and fourth verses of "America," reciting the states and 
their capitals, writing legibly, and reading such varied words as "after" 
and "zebra" and then getting the gist of a story that includes these 
words. It becomes necessary to understand "odd numbers" and "even 
numbers" and the relationship of one-half to one. To chronicle the 
required learnings takes several volumes of school texts. Suffice it to 
say that the skills are many and varied. Basically we are concerned 
not with the content of the elementary school curriculum but 
rather with its immensity and the impact it has on the young mind, 


CHILDHOOD CULTURE 


We have discussed the culture of the world in which the child 
begins to move from the home into the school and the community. 
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Stone and Church describe another aspect of the cultural world of 
the child: 


One of the most striking characteristics of this age in our own and 
many other societies is that it forms a special, separate sub-culture with 
traditions, games, values, loyalties, rules and memberships of its own. 
This children's sub-culture shares many of the attributes of primitive cul- 
tures. It is handed down by word of mouth, it includes many rituals whose 
original meaning has been lost, it is hidebound and resistant to alien—in 
this case, adult—influences (16, p. 206). 


Watching a group of the 8-year-old-girls jumping rope and chant- 
ing, *Blue bells, Cockle shells; Evy, Ivy, Over; Fudge, Fudge, Call 
the Judge; Mamma's got a new baby," one becomes aware of the 
ritualism of the words and the rules that govern the behavior of the 
jumpers. One miss and you are out! The games that we see children 
play today were played in similar form in early Greece and Egypt (6). 
Apparently children pass on to children aspects of their very own 
culture which are somehow lost to adults. 

Boys playing mumblety-peg with a penknife may be playing a 
game that was used centuries ago. The rules and strict code of be- 
havior of the participants have evolved so subtly that adults are truly 
not aware of any passing on of knowledge. If it were up to adults to 
carry on this type of indoctrination changes would have taken place 
long since. Children are decidedly not conscious that they are 
purveyors of a cultural commodity. Yet as teachers and pupils they 
function with great effectiveness. 


ADULT DISCOUNT 


Possibly the concept of adult discount postulated by Friedson (7) 
suggests a key by which we fail to recall the processes we as children 
used in becoming indoctrinated. He determined through interviews 
that as children approached adulthood they became increasingly 
critical of the modes of expression and activity of those younger than 
themselves and considered them childish. 

The discounting of childish ways certainly is not only a function 
of growth but an evidence of increasing accumulation of knowledge 
and of the ability to see the more complex. In literature, for example, 


Age-old rituals. 
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children were highly critical of plots with easily predictable outcomes. 
As the search for maturity in their tastes led them away from child- 
hood, they were constantly repressing content which would place them 
in a role with the connotation of "youngness" or "childhood." This 
characteristic, exploited to its fullest, should be highly useful in 
opening avenues of understanding of the young. 


CULTURAL CONTINUITY-DISCONTINUITY 


The noted anthropologist Ruth Benedict (4) has given us much 
insight into the problem of cultural conditioning. Cultural condition- 
ing may be thought of as the process by which the child ultimately 
is able to take an adult role in society. The problem is one of dis- 
continuity and continuity. By discontinuity we mean that the child 
must move from one extreme to the other in certain areas such as 
dominance-submission. Another appropriate area of discontinuity is 
in the contrasted sexual role—from complete absence of any sexual 
strivings in childhood the individual must achieve prowess at the 
adult married level. 

Where continuity is present the child is taught nothing he must 
unlearn later. Examples are hard to come by in a culture where dis- 
continuity seem much more prevalent than continuity. If in an 
eating situation a child gradually develops manners and appetites 
appropriate for his later adult role, then continuity may be said to 
exist. If he learns that service to others facilitates relationships, and 
continues to learn this, then—and only then—continuity is in 
effect. 

The child conditioned to being submissive in his childhood must 
as a parent become the dominant party in the parent-child relation- 
ship. There is no gradual movement to this dominant role and our 
culture provides little in the way of ritual to mark the displacement 
of the old by the new. 

Many cultures have what social anthropologists call coming-of-age 
rites. The significance of these ceremonies is known to all within the 
culture and they require relatively long periods of preparation by all 
who participate. They are taken very seriously and act as an an- 
nouncement that a new phase is before the subject and that he is 
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now prepared to assume all the freedoms and restrictions implicit in 
the new status. 

Where rituals exist discontinuities are much more tolerable, be- 
cause they mark for the subject and his culture a passing of the old 
way and an adoption of the new. 

Western civilization has many less clear-cut lines of demarcation. 
Attaining school age is one. The child’s first dance, first long pants, 
or first pair of high-heeled shoes may represent the acceptance of 
approaching maturity, but these landmarks vary from child to child, 
family to family, and community to community. 


SOCIALIZATION PROCESS 


Blair and Burton (5) point out three factors which have a bearing 
upon the socialization process during the preadolescent period: (1) 
There is a long, and somewhat artificial, dependency period in which 
children are required to accept physical and psychological support 
from adults. (2) At home and in school the preadolescent is pri- 
marily under the supervision and control of women. (3) The variety 
of social patterns relevant in the culture leads to confusion in estab- 
lishing social patterns. 


Long Dependency Period 


Children remain dependent upon adults long after they are physi- 
cally able to care for themselves. Because of our practice of estab- 
lishing small immediate family groups—nuclear families—the family 
interrelationships tend to be specific and intense. When several 
generations lived under one roof or geographically near each other 
the relationships were somewhat diversified—that is, spread through 
a larger group. There was more opportunity, simply by virtue of num- 
bers of family members, for children to acquire self-reliance and to 
practice self-direction without the constant watchfulness of the 
selfsame adult. With emotional involvement somewhat dissipated 
throughout the larger group the child was not so emotionally charged 
and thus had more freedom. There is little doubt that much of the 
antagonism and aggressiveness attributed to the preadolescent child 
arises from his inability to express adequately his independence 
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within the framework of the nuclear family. Thus the peer group 
provides a valued opportunity for experiment without the pressures 
of constant adult expectations. 


Control by Women 


In the American society with its absence of domestic help the 
child is largely a ward of his mother, with his father joining in at the 
beginning and end of the day and on week ends. Parent-child rela- 
tions are overly intense when quantity is so great and the opportunity 
to share with other adults is so limited. Only when nursery school 
teachers and/or blood-related adults are on the scene is there a 
significant influence of other than the nuclear family members prior 
to the public school period. It is appropriate to note that even after 
he enters public school the child continues to be surrounded largely 
by female adults. 

Philip Wylie, in his Generation of Vipers (19), warned against the 
rise of "femalism." He decried "Momism" as a force which was 
gradually rendering the male an impotent second-class citizen. The 
authors think he overdraws the picture, but he makes a valuable point 
nevertheless. 

The rise of suburbia has undoubtedly contributed to this change— 
with husbands and fathers needing large blocks of time in coming and 
going to their work in the city. These new suburban businessmen 
have been described as wedded to their work and only peripherally 
to their families. 


Variety of Social Patterns 


The great variety of social patterns in our society fails to present a 
standardized mode of behavior discernible by all. Thus there is con- 
siderable latitude in acceptable behavior and no consistent model of 
adult behavior toward which the preadolescent can strive. 

Anthropologists point out two sources for the variety in cultural 
patterns. One is the presence of a number of nationalities in some 
communities, with their peculiarities in child rearing and parental 
relationships. The second, which is more subtle and has had less 
recognition, is the difference in the social goals and socialization 
process among the social classes in our culture (5). 


. 
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Because of the public school orientation of our society, children 
whose backgrounds vary both culturally and economically associate 
freely in school and on the playground. They are exposed to many 
different family and community social patterns (3). While this situ- 
ation has obvious advantages in fostering understanding of others and 
the practice of democratic principles, it does not produce a stable 
model of behavior. The school-age child is aware of some of the 
differences and experiments with various patterns of behavior in his 
social relationships. If his efforts with adults and with peers are 
successful, he tends to retain the rewarding behavior and to discard 
that which does not bring him satisfaction or success, 

Because of the inconsistency of social patterns the peer group 
looms very large as a framework within which the child can practice 
while developing social behavior patterns. It is possible that the im- 
portance of the peer group is inversely related to the importance of 
the extended or kin family in any given culture. 


LIFE OF THE SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 


One of the most rewarding and interesting methods of gaining 
insights into the cultural world of school-age children is to delve into 
accounts of their lives revealed by novelists, storytellers, biographers, 
and anthropologists. The following excerpts from a variety of selected 
sources will help the reader more fully to grasp the “real” world of 
the child. 


Life in Peaceable Lane * 


Bill Jones and Jerry Gold were deep in the serious business of shooting 
baskets into the hoop Zack had put up for his son against the back wall 
of the Gold garage. Since this was a pursuit demanding a man’s full 
attention, it was only by accident that Bill happened to see Tod Winter 
watching from the hemlocks. He happened to glance in just the right 
direction at the right time to catch a glimpse of a dark face and furtive 
figure. 

SD you know that new kid?” Bill panted, as Jerry dribbled out from 
under the basket and circled back toward where he would pivot and give 
him the ball in a short, hard pass. 


* From Peaceable Lane. Copyright 1960 by Keith Wheeler. By permission of 
Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
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"Nope. Why?" Jerry puffed. 
“He's over there in the trees, watchin’ us." 
"Let him watch." 


Bill was having one of the flashes of perception which come oftener 
to children than they do to adults. He knew why Tod was there and he 
also knew why he was hanging back. He felt something of the strange 
boy's loneliness and the frozen reluctance that would probably keep him 
from doing anything about it unless somebody else made a move. He did 
not consciously decide what his move would be. In Bill's nine-year-old 
world, cliques and ententes formed, shifted, dissolved and re-formed in 
constantly changing patterns, meaningless to an outsider but intensely, 
even passionately, important to those who lived within them. It was pos- 
sible to be welcomed with openhearted pleasure—and equally possible 
to be shunted coolly aside with the effect, though not the intent, of 
cruelty. It could have gone either way. 

"He was over at our house one night," Bill said. "He's all right, I 
guess." 

“Nobody said he wasn’t.” 

"Well . . .” Bill hesitated, bouncing the ball against the flat of his 
hand. He didn't really expect resistance from Jerry, but he was conscious 
that this was a little strange—not much, but a little—and anyhow, it was 
an instinctive matter of protocol to consult one partner before adding 
another. “You care if he comes over and shoots a few baskets? He ain't 
having much fun." 

“You'll catch it if your mother hears you saying 'ain't'! I don't care. 
Tell him to come on over. If he's any good we can call ourselves the 
Harlem Globe Trotters. Hey! How's that for an idea?" 

"Shut up, dope. He'll hear you." Still bouncing the ball, Bill peered 
toward the hemlocks. “Hey, Tod! Wanta shoot baskets?” (17, pp. 250- 
251) 

This story is of modern-day boys introducing a newcomer into their 
suburban environment. 

Some of the pressures parents feel can "rub off” on children with- 
out their being aware of the all the dynamics of these pressures. 
Again from Peaceable Lane: 


Matt Jones had never been fired before. He was trying to find the grace 
to live with it, but it was a paralyzing business. At first the shock saved 
him from really feeling it. Then anger helped for a while: the sonofabitch, 
he thought, the unbelievable, megalomaniac sonofabitch. But this was 
frail armor; it began to crumple under the withering blast of humiliation. 

Bill met him in the road as he walked blindly home after getting out 
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of the Jaguar at Winter's driveway entrance. It was plain bad luck that 
Bill, as he often did, had a pressing personal need on his mind. 

“Pop, I gotta have six dollars,” Bill bawled, coming across the yard 
at a dead run. 

"Don't say gotta," Matt said absently. “Why do you need six dollars?” 

“New football helmet,” Bill yelled, bouncing up and down with the 
excess of energy which afflicts nine-year-olds and the urgency which seems 
to attend all their needs. 

"What's the matter with the old one?" Matt asked. “You had a new 
one last year.” 

"Aw, that’s a baby’s helmet. I want a regulation onc. Can I, Pop? It's 
only six bucks.” 

“And don’t say bucks either, say dollars. What do you mean, baby’s 
helmet? It fits, doesn’t it?” ; 

“Well, gee, sure it fits. But it’s not regulation. Gee, don’t you 
understand that?” 

“Not exactly, but I understand six dollars." And then it hit him. The 
whole works. Mortgage, taxes, insurance premiums, groceries, car pay- 
ments, doctor bills, the orthodontist, water bills, gas and light and tele- 
phone and the milk bill the speed with which a nine-year-old boy's 
Shoes wore out, train fare, the worn place in the living-room carpet with 
its threat of inescapable replacement, even the jangling of the Good 
Humor man’s, bell. All at once, there it was. The grim ghost. Fear. 

"Aw gee, Pop,” Bill plowed ahead on his single-minded course. “Gee, 
Pop, I need it!” è 

Matt did not intend to speak sharply. His roars at his son were usually 
tempered with such transparent good nature that Bill seldom took them 
seriously and, indeed, tended to regard a bellow as the normal prelude 
to surrender. But now, rising out of the sudden, blinding terror of not 
being able even to feed this chattering mouth, Matt's voice came loud 
and harsh. 

“No!” 

“But, Pop,” Bill plunged ahead blindly. 

“T said no! I hate a wheedler.” Matt’s voice was grating. 

Startled, looking up at the taut, tired, angry face, Bill saw something 
he had never seen there before; he didn’t know what it was, but he 
knew he was scared. Numbly he followed Matt into the house; the day 
had suddenly lost its zest (17, pp. 295-296). 


H. L. Mencken’s Childhood 


H. L. Mencken describes his boyhood environment: 


The Hollins Street neighborhood, in the eighties, was still almost 
tural, for there were plenty of vacant lots near by, and the open country 
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began only a few blocks away. Across the street from our house was the 
wide green of Union Square, with a fishpond, a castiron Greek temple 
housing a drinking-fountain and a little brick office and tool-house for 
the square-keeper, looking almost small enough to have been designed 
by Chick Sale. A block to the westward, and well within range of our 
upstairs windows, was the vast, mysterious compound of the House of 
the Good Shepherd, with nuns in flapping habits flitting along its paths 
and alleys, and a high stone wall shutting it in from the world. In our 
backyard itself there were a peach tree, a cherry tree, a plum tree, and a 
pear tree. The pear tree survives to this day, and is still as lush and 
vigorous as it was, in 1883, beside being thirty feet higher and so large 
around the waist that its branches bulge into the neighboring yards. My 
brother and I used to begin on the cherries when they were still only 
pellets of hard green, and had got through three or four powerful belly- 
aches before the earliest of them was ripe. The peaches, pears and plums 
came later in the year, but while we were waiting for them we chewed 
the gum that oozed from the peach-tree trunk, and practiced spitting the 
imbedded flies and June bugs at Pinkie the cat. 

There was also a grape-arbor arching the brick wall, with six vines that 
flourished amazingly, and produced in the Autumn a huge crop of sweet 
Concord grapes, My brother and I applied ourselves to them diligently 
from the moment the first blush of color showed on them, and all the 
sparrows of West Baltimore helped, but there was always enough in 
the end to fill a couple of large dishpans, and my mother and the hired 
girl spent a hot afternoon boiling them down, and storing them away in 
glass tumblers with tin tops. My brother and I, for some reason or other, 
had no fancy for the grape jelly thus produced with so much travail, but 
we had to eat it all Winter, for it was supposed, like camomile tea, to be 
good for us. I don't recall any like embalming of the peaches, plums and 
pears; in all probability we got them all down before there were any ripe 
enough to preserve. The grapes escaped simply because some of them hung 
high, as in the fable of the fox. In later years we collared these high ones 
by steeplejacking, and so paid for escape from the jelly with a few addi- 
tional bellyaches (12, pp. 28-29). 


Growing Up in England 


In his Edge of Day, Laurie Lee gives us a captivating history of his 
growing up in the west of England. Here, in a small village, Laurie 
lived with legends and superstitions held by the village folk. His 
mother governed the brood of seven children and held them together 
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with the sheer force of her personality and certainly not with any 
economic assets. Laurie describes his entry into the school and his 
relationships with the opposite sex: 


My desk companions were those two blond girls, already puppyishly 
pretty, whose names and bodies were to distract and haunt me for the 
next fifteen years of my life. Rosie and Jo were limpet chums; they sat 
holding hands all day; and there was a female self-possession about their 
pink sticky faces that made me shout angrily at them. 

Vera was another I studied and liked; she was lonely, fuzzy and short. 
I felt a curious compassion for stumpy Vera; and it was through her, and 
no beauty, that I got into trouble and received the first public shock of 
my life. How it happened was simple, and I was innocent, so it seemed. 
She came up to me in the playground one morning and held her face 
close to mine. I had a stick in my hand, so I hit her on the head with it. 
Her hair was springy, so I hit her again and watched her mouth open 
with a yell. 

To my surprise a commotion broke out around me, cries of scandal 
from the older girls, exclamations of horror and heavy censure mixed 
with Vera's sobbing wails. I was intrigued, not alarmed, that by wielding 
a beech stick I was able to cause such a stir. So I hit her again, without 
spite or passion, then walked off to try something else. 

The experiment might have ended there and, having ended, would have 
been forgotten. But no; angry faces surrounded me, very red, all spitting 
and scolding. 

“Horrid boy! Poor Vera! Little monster! Urgh! We're going to tell 
teacher about you!” 

Something was wrong, the world seemed upset; I began to feel vaguely 
uneasy. I had only hit Vera on her wiry black hair, and now everybody 
was shouting at me. I ran and hid, feeling sure it would pass, but they 
hunted me down in the end. Two big righteous girls hauled me out by 
the ears. 

"You're wanted in the Big Room, for 'itting Vera. You're 'alf going 
to cop it!" they said. . 

So I was dragged to that Room, where I'd never been before and, 
under the savage eyes of the older children, Teacher gave me a scalding 
lecture. I was confused by now and shaking with guilt. At last I smirked 
and ran out of the room. I had learnt my first lesson, that I could not 
hit Vera, no matter how fuzzy her hair. And something else too: that 
the summons to the Big Room, the policeman's hand on the shoulder, 
comes almost always as a complete surprise, and for the crime that o 
has forgotten (9, pp. 46-47). 
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Childhood in Paris 


Then there is the account of the children of present-day Paris 
given us by Ruth McKenney: 


I speak of this with much feeling. I was never so shocked in my life— 
it took me years to believe it—when I discovered that French children 
are not in the least, not at all, in any way, like American children. An 
adult Frenchman, his sharper edges rubbed smooth by experience, is much 
more cosmopolitan than his small son. Pierre, aged nine, is one-hundred- 
per-cent Paris; his edges are sharp as a knife. Americans who fondly sup- 
pose, as I did, that all little boys are “pretty much alike under the skin” 
(which is to say, pretty much like Johnny Jones, Cleveland, or Bobby 
Smith, Chicago) will be flabbergasted by a close-up look at Pierre. 

Begin with the obvious; we Americans admire size, high coloring, 
robust bearing in children. We go to vast trouble—rich milk, gallons of 
orange juice, liver soup, sun lamps, summer camps, early bedtimes, 
organized sports—to achieve our tall, big-boned, heavy-muscled, rosy- 
cheeked darlings. I tried to assume a decent modesty, the day I enrolled 
Patrick in his Paris lycée, but my heart swelled with pride when I saw my 
handsome son next to the poor, pale, spindling, meager lads in his class. 

"Imagine," I told my husband afterward, "they wouldn't believe he 
was only eleven years old. They kept saying, "Tiens!" and “Est-ce pos- 
sible! ' " 


Mother and Daddy, true-blue Americans, chuckled with satisfaction. 

One week later, I was grimly cutting the legs off Patrick's long Ameri- 
can trousers. Richard, after indignant protests, bought him the fancy 
tweed jacket with the narrow lapels, the tight back, half-belt and nipped- 
in waist; also striped shirts with high, starched collars, the black string 
necktie, the pointed light brown shoes. His crew haircut took six wecks 
before he could douse it with pomade and make a careful waved lock 
over his right eye. 3 

But alas, even disguised in short pants and long hair, Patrick was still 
Le Monstre to his best friends. Enemies or bystanders had a whole 
battery of nicknames of our poor, beleaguered Monster. Pat was Le 
Chimp (pronounced Sheemppp, chimpanzee); Monsieur Fee-Fi-Fome 
(from Jack and the Beanstalk); Le Roi Kong and Le Turc Terrible. 

Patrick's teacher, a kind, warm-hearted lady, assured me she greatly 
pitied my poor son. He suffered, she supposed, from some grave malady 
of the glands? 

“He isn't any bigger than lots of American boys his age!" I retorted, 
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“Ah, yes," Mlle. Reffer sighed. “One has heard. These afflictions are 
so sad. One feels for the mothers, as well as for the children.” 


“One is amazed,” Mlle. Reffer informed me. “Only a year ago, he had 
the air of a rude peasant, but now! Truly, Madame, one could call him 
handsome.” 

Grandma, who saw Patrick that fall for the first time in two years, was 
also amazed. “I wonder if the poor child is anemic? Don't you think he 
ought to have his chest X-rayed? I don’t like to frighten you, but"— 
Grandma spoke with emphasis—“Patrick looks terrible.” 


This world of grownups might seem a prison house for Bobby Smith 
of Chicago, but for Pierre it is a rich, complicated, exciting, and above 
all, warm and protected existence. Maman does not worry about Pierre's 
"personality structure"—she never heard of it. Nobody frets because 
Pierre’s "behavior patterns" show a considerable variation from the 
"norm." There is no norm for a child in Paris. Pierre is himself, an indi- 
vidual, unique, and for his own family, uniquely important. Maman 
would be outraged indeed if Pierre's schoolteacher reported, favorably or 
otherwise, on Pierre’s “adjustment to the group." Pierre does not attend 
the lycée to be adjusted, least of all to other children; Pierre goes to 
school to acquire knowledge, the love of reason and order, and intel- 
lectual discipline; to become, his parents most fervently hope, a civilized 
Frenchman, a citizen of Paris (10, pp. 200-201).* 


It is interesting to note that cultural images vary so greatly. The 
idealized child in France is quite different from the child in the 
United States. Note, also, how great an effect the idealization has 
upon the child. 


Childhood in Manus 


Let us now take a look at the child in a culture which is far differ- 
ent from our own. This time, rather than relying upon a novelist or 
biographer, we will follow the observations of a cultural anthropolo- 
gist—Margaret Mead. She describes a group of children from a very 
primitive culture, the Manus. We should note that the term primitive 
uses our own culture as a point of reference. The Manus may not 
consider themselves primitive, and there may be many other cultures 


* Reprinted by permission of R. McKenney. Copyright 1953 by The Curtis 
Publishing Company. 
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less mechanized, less affected by Western standards and less likely 
to have absorbed our criteria for the "happy life." 

This description is from the studies of sex and temperament and 
the growing-up process which were made by Margaret Mead prior to 
the opening of World War II. 


Here in Manus are a group of children, some forty in all, with nothing 
to do but have a good time all day long. The physical surroundings are 
ideal, a safe shallow lagoon, its monotony broken by the change of tide, 
by driving rains and occasional frightening whirlwinds. They are free 
to play in every house in the village, indeed the reception section of the 
house is often hung with children’s swings. They have plenty of materials 
teady to be had, palm leaves, raffia, rattan, bark, seeds (which the adults 
make into tiny charm cases), red hibiscus flowers, coconut shells, pan- 
danus leaves, aromatic herbs, pliant reeds and rushes. They have mate- 
rials in plenty with which they could imitate any province of adult life— 
playing at trade or exchange, or the white man’s trade store which a few 
of them have seen, of which all of them have heard. They have canoes 
of their own, small ones, entirely their own, the larger ones of their 
parents in which they are always free to play. But do they ever organize 
a boats’s crew, choose captain and pilot, engineer and helmsman, re- 
produce the crew of the white man’s schooner of which they have heard 
so many tales from returned work boys? Never once in the six months I 
spent in close contact with them did I see this happen. Or did they 
pluck large shrubs, fashion spears, whiten their bodies with lime, advance 
in a war fleet formation upon the village as their elders did at great 
ceremonies? Did they build themselves small dancing pole platforms in 
imitation of their elders? Did they catch small turtles and beat miniature 
drums in triumph over their catch? They never did any of these things. 
They put on seeds instead of shells and practised with the little blunt 
spears their elders had taught them to make. They beat toy drums when 
the young men drummed for a dance, but they held no dances of their 
own. 

They had no sort of formal organization, no clubs, no parties, no 
codes, no secret societies. If races were held, the older boys simply divided 
the children up into fairly equal teams, or selected pairs who were 
matched physically, But there was nothing permanent about these teams, 
no continuous rivalry between the children. Leadership there was, but 
only the spontaneous, free sort due to intelligence and initiative. Very 
loose age groups, never exclusive, never permanent, tended to form 
about special activities, as a fishing trip a little afield of the village for 
part of an afternoon; stepping-stone groups also formed for a few min- 
utes’ play—of one adolescent, a twelve-year-old, a seven-year-old, and 
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possibly a baby brother. These serial groupings were partly dependent 
upon neighborhood or relationship, but even these were fluid—the smaller 
children retained no permanent allegiances to older ones (11, pp. 121- 
122). 

We have seen then how the child's cultural context influences his 
activities, his relationships, his learnings, and his status within the 
group—be it family or larger community. Indeed, the culture could 
not conceivably fail to exert such influence. True, the basic pattern 
of physical growth is not affected by the culture, but the degree and 
type of growth that takes place certainly is. 

Probably the most important generalization we can make is that 
cultural influences are tremendously strong. Without a careful analy- 
sis of the these influences it is very difficult—indeed impossible—to 
understand what is taking place. 
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STUDY PROBLEMS 


. List five continuities and five discontinuities found generally in our 


culture. Suggest ways in which the discontinuities could be minimized. 
Write a biography of yourself between the ages of 5 and 12. How 
clear are your recollections? What were some major forces in your 
socialization? 

Read and analyze the differences in the cultural world of children in 
Eward Wagenknecht, When I Was a Child, or Whit Burnett, Time 
to Be Young. 


. Observe an elementary school play yard and note evidences of dif- 


ferent socioeconomic backgrounds from the speech, dress, and be- 
havior of the students. 


. Account for the lengthening of the dependency period in a techno- 


logical society. Write a paper on the implications for families, schools, 
and society in general. 

Observe an elementary school play yard and record evidences of “adult 
discount." 


CHAPTER 9 


the child and his family 


Within the family circle emotions run wide and deep. At the 
hearth climates of love, affection, hostility, and indifference are 
created by the persons who fill the home. The parents’ relationship, 
for example, has great impact upon. the school-age child. These 
climates—and it is best to call them climates, for few families are 
consistently one way or another—have strong influences on the 
growth and development of the child. The home is, in many ways, 
a miniature world, for here are found the forces that shape person- 
ality, the feelings that will determine the quality and quantity of 
relationships a child will form with his peer group and ultimately 
with his intimate adult companions. 

In our attempt to unravel the many threads of the life of the 
school-age child we would be remiss if the home and family were 
not our first concern. While it is true that during the school years 
the child becomes less homebound, nonetheless the influences of the 
parents during this period are profound. The home establishes rules, 
ideas, mores, and values by which the child comes to measure life 
and those who share his life space. 
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CHILD'S CONCEPTION OF THE ADULT WORLD 


In the anticipation world the conflict with the world to be may be 
one of the greatest conflicts the child faces. Growing and developing 
may always be difficult unless conditions seem constantly to favor it. 
The way ahead is not clearly charted. During his school years he is 
very much aware that he can only grow up, but adults seem to be 
reluctant to share the grown-up world with him. No one has brought 
this point out so lucidly as Jennifer Owsley in her*delightful book 
A Handy Guide to Grownups: 


I think there are too many books for adults about understanding chil- 
dren. Adults have been children before, so they should know something 
about children and oughtn't to need slews of books about us. But we have 
never been adults and don't know anything about them except what we 
can notice (26, p. iii). 


It is quite possible that in our efforts to protect children from the 
rigors of the grown-up world we fail to let them notice much about 
us. It is interesting to see what they do notice, however. Eleven-year- 
old Owsley continues: 


The more adults you get to know, the more you will realize they are 
not alike. Each one is different, like children. Parents are the only ones 
that are important to babies, but after that you have to branch out a 
little. If you think they are all like your mother, for instance, you will get 
fooled. This is a good thing because children learn how to do things from 
the way adults do them, and if you could only learn from one or two 
parents you would not get to know nearly as much. 

Adults are not just big children. I suppose that you have played that 
you are grownup. You have dressed up in your mother's clothes and 
played going-visiting and train-engineer and things like that. So you 
already know what it would fcel like to be a big child. But as you already 
know, adults are not like that. They think and act differently. They do 
not even understand what you are doing when you play grownup, but 
they think you are being “cute.” 

One of the reasons for this is that when you grow up you get larger 
and can reach higher places, and so you can do different things. For 
instance, when you were four you probably couldn't see over the edge 
of the kitchen sink. When you get older you get bigger, and you can see 
right down into it. So you know what washing dishes is like. Also you 
can wash dishes. (Maybe this is not so good, but it is fun at first.) 
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If you were twice as high as you are the world would look different to 
you. Elevators would not frighten you because you would not have your 
head pressed between people's stomachs, and you could see out, and 
breathe, too. The furniture would fit you, and it wouldn't get you any- 
where to climb up on it. Probably that's why adults don't climb. Besides, 


they are too stiff. x 

Managing things, like stoves and hammers and pans and shovels, is 
not such a problem to them because the things are the right size, and 
also they have had more practice. 

They think differently because they have been in this world longer and 
have had more time to learn about everything and get used to it. So 
they aren’t so surprised about the world any more. 

I think probably there are other reasons why they are different which 


I don't know about (26, pp. 1-3)- 

As soon as the child realizes he has no chance to grow to be any- 
thing but an adult he looks to the adult world for its peculiar ele- 
ments. Of necessity he sees power as one element along with control 
and conformity. His parents have wielded power in their relations 
with him. Probably he sees power, control, and conformity as he is 
initiated into the school. Whether he likes it or not, he must go. 
Whether he subscribes to the tenets of the school or not, he must 
become a part of it. His mother and father are no longer always at 
his side to help in the solution of difficult problems. He is now very 
much a real person and he is expected to speak for himself. He has 
contact with a much greater quantity of the adult world. 


INCREASED EXPECTATION 


The steady pressure of increased expectation because of increased 
age and size makes its mark upon the child. The very process of 
growing older has its impact. Booth Tarkington discussed his own 
childhood in the following way: 


Transition periods in government or in the life of án individual are 
the hard ones, and few are more upsetting than the change between 
being a little child and being a grown boy. I not only had to resign 
myself to be a nobody among my kind, but mystified, baffled and some- 
times sore from unpredictable snubbings, I was made to face the fact 
that I was no longer thought fascinating—or even interesting—by adults, 
except those of the close family circle. No more at the sight of me did 
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every visitor to the house, and every mere caller, set up a caressive pow- 
wow and try to coax me nearer. All their previous adulation was gone. 
The grown-up people I knew had lost the sweet indulgence from their 
eyes; those eyes didn't beam at the sight of me. Not by wickedness but 
by the simple process of growing, I had forfeited their love and admiration 
(32, p. 23). i 

The atypical child is singularly affected. For the child who is un- 
usually large for his age “Act your age!” is not at all accurate. Because 
of the estimate placed on his age by the casual observer he is expected 
to show that he is really older and more mature. If he fails to measure 
up to this inflationary expectation, he is thought to be less than 
adequate for his age. Take, for instance, the case of Reed: 

When Reed was 5 he had all the outward characteristics of the 8-year- 
old. When he wanted to play with young friends one of the neighbor- 
hood mothers watched closely. At the moment when Reed retrieved his 
tricycle by force she grabbed him and shouted, “You big naughty boy— 
taking a tricycle away from someone littler than you! You are just a 
bully. You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

All this even though the smaller boy was 4 mohths older! Furthermore, 
the tricycle belonged to Reed and not the little boy. 


Age in chronological years is not as apparent as size, and we use 
those methods of identification which are easiest for us. 

In Chapter 1 attention was called to a study by Baldwin (2) which 
indicated that parents' attitudes toward their children changed as the 
children grew older. The 9-year-old was not treated with as much 
warmth as he had been when he was younger. Parents shifted from 
being physical helpers to being psychological helpers. 

It is only natural that more will be expected of the older child. He 
should be braver, more honest, and more dependable. This kind of 
expectation raises the sights of the child toward more mature be- 
havior. When he fails to meet the new standard, however, the cause 
for concern becomes greater, not only in his own perception but also 
in that of the adults around him. 

Age brings with it heightened concern for the child's future. Dur- 
ing the school years when the child is in formalized learning situa- 
tions many adults fully grasp for the first time the fact that the child 
will grow up! Questions regarding his chances for success as an adult 
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and his competency in intellectual matters arise. Will he be a credit 
to those who have invested so much of themselves in his upbringing? 
Further, a formalized evaluation program is part of the school cur- 
riculum and an informal evaluation program goes on in the neighbor- 
hood and with youth leaders who have contact with him. Reality 
comes closer and closer all the time. 


EFFECT OF PARENTAL ATTITUDES 


As concern for the child’s achievements and future heightens, the 
effect of parental attitudes and other adult attitudes on him comes 
into sharp focus. Parents, and others who work with the school-age 
child, are called upon to re-examine the guidance techniques they 
use. Discipline measures are rechecked for their effectiveness. 

Certainly the importance of adults in building the ego and super- 
ego in the child cannot be denied. The ego is continually being influ- 
enced by “That will get you into trouble"; "That is not the proper 
way to do it”; “You'll get hurt if you do that"; “That is not the way 
it is done”; “Stop.” Learning self-protection and self-identification 
equips the child to live in a particular world. If he knows in what 
physical and psychological situations he is safe and if he develops 
a competency in handling himself in such situations, then we might 
say he is or has built himself a strong ego. Parents and other adults 
who continually use “no” and other prohibitions may be undermin- 
ing the child’s self-concept. How can he see himself as approaching 
adequacy if others always think for him? There are occasions when 
deliberately looking the other way forces a child to think for himself. 
Intelligent neglect may be intelligent! 

If the child, in his contacts with adults, learns a concept of “That 
is wrong," "That is right,” then we might conclude that he is devel- 
oping a conscience or a superego. His sense of morality—as it is 
known in a given culture—must be appropriate to that culture or his 
development is not proceeding correctly. He must ultimately in- 
ternalize both safe and dangerous modes of behavior. Further, he 
must internalize those things considered decent and proper in his 
own social group. 
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But how does he learn these things? How do the parents' basic atti- 
tudes toward life rub off on him? In a study of 379 kindergarten chil- 
dren, Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (28) found that the attitudes of the 
parents did, in fact, affect their relationships with their children. 
Maternal warmth or coldness, for example, tended to affect the total 
parent-child relationship. 


Family Climate 


Real support of the concept of the importance of family climate 
or atmosphere was apparent in the Sears et al. study. It was the over- 
all climate in the home, rather than single actions, that influenced 
behavior. If the home climate tended toward coldness in one area it 
tended toward coldness in all areas. If mothers were permissive in 
their attitudes toward sex exploration they were also permissive in 
their attitudes toward intellectual exploration. 

In a study of the factors associated with good personal adjustment 
in a group of school-age children, Langdon and Stout (22) found the 
most common element in all the home environments to be the 
acceptance of the individuality of the child and the warm and per- 
missive climate in the home. Other factors varied as much as the chil- 
dren themselves. 

Decision-making along democratic or autocratic lines seems to 
have an impact on the climate of the home; in fact, one might de- 
scribe it as a major portion of the climate. Brown, Morrison, and 
Couch (8) found a general tendency for such traits as honesty, 
friendliness, and responsibility to be associated with children who are 
permitted opportunities for democratic participation in the home 
and who are given a measure of confidence and support by the 
parents. 

The work of Gough, Harris, and Martin (12) showed that chil- 
dren who display ethnic bias tended to come from restrictive and 
autocratic homes. Mothers of the prejudiced children demanded 
unquestioning obedience from the children. There seemed to be little 
opportunity for the child to try his own wings. This again demon- 
strates the pervasiveness of home attitudes—attitudes in one area 
seem to carry over to other areas. 
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The Role of Love 


Prescott has given us a series of interesting hypotheses concerning 
love as it affects human development. He cites considerable evidence 
that love is the most important force in shaping the relationships of 
adults with children. Few would argue that love for children is not 
important. In fact parents have known this for a long time. Parents 
who have been "naturals" in their relationships with their children 
show love in many actions. They are able to control and to shape 
because they teach a child "to know" that he is loved no matter 
what. This very elusive element which “makes the world go round" 
is so basic that most books fail to take it into account. It often eludes 
the researcher because it cannot be seen or measured, yet all of us 
know love exists and is probably the most real force in our lives. 

Prescott's hypotheses regarding love are as follows: 


1. Being loved affords the human being much-needed basic security: 
The basic nature of love assures that the person is loved because 
he is and not for his looks or what he may become. Being deeply 
valued allows one to meet life’s challenges and expectations without 
stress in detérmining whether it is all worth while. 
2. Being loved makes it possible to learn to love oneself as well as 
others: 

If, prior to the development of language, a child experiences the 
fecling of being loved, the ground work for self-love is established. 
He can then branch out to loving others. If one has never been loved 
he cannot fully respect and love himself. He seems always to be re- 
assuring himself about his own worth. If parents love each other, 
they indirectly tell the child it is safe to love oneself and to love others. 
Without this type of love the child must constantly be on guard lest 
he reaffirm that loves does not—indeed, cannot—exist between his 
basic love objects. 

3. Being loved and loving others makes it possible to belong in 
groups: 

Working one's way into a group requires knowledge and skill in 
relationships with others. However, this is not enough to assure a 
true place in any group. If one is secure in his love for others and 
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knows that there is love for him, he need not waste time and energy 
in the neurotic patterns of proving himself better or more worthy 
than the others in the group. He can devote himself to the important 
task of establishing a love relationship with others. It is not necessary 
to lord it over others, to be aggressive and hostile, or to be shy and 
withdrawing. 
4. Being loved and loving allows for identification with others and 
the appropriate internalization of adequate values and attitudes: 

When one loves and is loved he finds it easier to know what is 
expected from others. An adequate evaluation pattern may be set up 
rather than a rejecting pattern, which comes about because one must 
constantly prove that he does not need help from anyone else. There 
is no need to use the internalization process to prove that one is 
better than others or as a way to “get even” because he feels deprived 
of love. 

5. Being loved and loving makes it easier to adjust to situations that 
involve strong and unpleasant emotions: 

When failure occurs the child who is loved is not so completely 
“undone,” because he realizes that he is still loved. He does not 
gamble all of himself when he tries because he knows that he will 
retain love. This allows him to venture forth with more confidence. 
Terror to the unloved child is unfaceable and overwhelming. Punish- 
ment seems to say to him that he is punished because he is not loved. 
The loved child can see punishment in its true perspective and take 
it in his stride. Resentment and rebellion seem less necessary because 
he does not have to prove his worth. The loving relationship assures 
him of this (27). 


These are still hypotheses but they do offer the basis for the devel- 
opment of a philosophy about love and its contribution to the family 
atmosphere. 

Many clinicians working with disturbed children see very clearly 
the relationship between the home atmosphere and the progress of 
their clients. Dorothy Baruch’s study of Kenneth, and the subsequent 
therapy, show this: 


Kenneth’s mother and father, like most parents, tried to do their best 
for their child, and yet their own personal problems deprived the little 
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boy of the most vital ingredients of growth and happiness—love and 
understanding. The story of his therapy . . . of necessity included the 
reeducation of his parents (3, p. i). 


CHILD'S PERCEPTION OF PARENTS 


While we are noting the impact of the parental attitude on the 
child it is well for us to consider the view the child has of his parents. 
Several studies indicate that children have definite ideas about their 
relationships with their parents. Often they evaluate in terms of fair 
play or in comparison to the treatment they feel their peers get from 
their parents. 

Griffiths (13) found that children, even in the early school years, 
have a fairly good realization of what their parents and teachers be- 
lieve to be their behavior problems, During this period the child’s 
conception of “better” behavior is practically synonymous with 
obedience to adults. Until he reaches the late elementary school 
years he is not aware of his parents’ and teachers’ interest in things 
about his behavior beyond knowing that they want him to follow 
their instructions, The child’s awareness of adult concerns about sub- 
missive traits appears much later than his awareness of concerns 
about aggressive traits. 

In the same study the father represented primarily a person not to 
be interfered with. The child saw “better” behavior in terms of what 
his father wanted: activities which did not disturb the father, re- 
fraining from interrupting or meddling, making less noise. The child 
felt that the mother, intent on having an efficient and orderly home, 
wanted him to assume household responsibilities, follow instructions 
promptly and carefully, and get along better with his brothers and 
sisters. 

Among Sowers’ (29) findings was the desire on the part of her sub- 
jects for admirable traits in parents: kindness, sincerity, fairness, and 
justice. She concluded that children want discipline to be firm but 
fair. She found, too, that opinions and attitudes of young people are 
not influenced to any great extent by their sex, their personality ad- 
justment, or variations in their environmental backgrounds. 

In a study by Hawkes, Burchinal, and Gardner (16), children were 
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approached directly for their attitudes about their parents' control 
over them. Most children chose responses indicating they were satis- 
fied with their control relations with their parents. Boys, as compared 
with girls, were slightly less satisfied with their treatment in their 
homes. Mothers were viewed in a slightly more favorable manner 
than fathers for most of the comparisons. 

Anderson (1) reports a study by Hansen showing that the ele- 
mentary school child has definite impressions of his parents and has 
formed an image of them. The major image or concept often was 
very different from what the parents expected, tending to emphasize 
the management and disciplinary controls exercised by parents, who 
were considered somewhat frustrating beings. 

Hansen went on to say that parents have very different attitudes 
about the management of children. The parent seemed to have an 
idealized child against whose behavior he compared that of his own 
child. 

Stevens (30) furnished further evidence that the mother-child rela- 
tionship affects the personal adjustment of preadolescent boys and 
girls. She found that excessive daydreaming occurred when children 
“saw” their relationship with their mother as being of poor quality. 
They also tended to see themselves as having less happy homes. Per- 
sonal inferiority scores were higher for the giils who felt their rela- 
tionship with their mothers was not good. 


REJECTED AND ACCEPTED CHILDREN 


The personality characteristics and social adjustment of parentally 
rejected and parentally accepted children were studied by Symonds 
(31). The two groups were rigorously matched on all other char- 
acteristics but rejection and acceptance. After raters had filled out 
check sheets describing each child and his family, the following 
descriptions were given of the children who were rejected: emotion- 
ally unstable, restless, overactive, given to troublemaking, resentful 
of authority, more inclined to steal, and quarrelsome. 

The accepted children were described as more cooperative, 
friendly, loyal, honest, straightforward, emotionally stable, calm, de- 
liberate, enthusiastic, and cheerful. 
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It seems clear that the quality of the parent-child relationship will 
have a direct bearing not only upon the behavior of the child but also 
upon his perceptions of the kind of parent he has. 

As Hallowitz and Stulberg point out, 


The child's feeling of rejection generates a vicious cycle in the parent- 
child relationship. The child becomes anxious and insecure about 
whether or not his parents really love him. He then tests them, retaliates, 
rebels, or withdraws. The parents, in turn, feel unappreciated and re- 
jected, and their negative, hostile, and rejecting feelings are further 
stirred up, aggravated, and intensified (15, p. 269). 


The “vicious cycle” can be diagramed as in Figure 2.1. 


The Child's Feeling 
of Rejection 


Reactive Unacceptable Behavior 
Parental and Other Symptoms of 
Rejection Disturbance 


Fig. 2.1. The vicious cycle in parent-child relationships. (From D. Hallowitz 
and B. Stulberg, The vicious cyclé in parent-child relationship break- 
down. Soc, Casewk, 1959, 40, 269.) 


SOCIAL CLASS 


What influence does the social class of the family haye upon the 
relationships of the school-age child to his family? We would assume 
that the nature of the home environment plays a significant role in 
the way parents and children respond to each other. 

In 1947 Davis and Havighurst reported a study on social class dif- 
ferences and child rearing, It has been the basis for many other 
studies and can be described as the first in a long scientific argument 
on social class differences. According to these researchers, families 
from the middle class are more rigorous than lower-class families in 
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their training for feeding and cleanliness. They begin training earlier 
and emphasize the assumption of responsibility for self and for indi- 
vidual achievement. Middle-class parents are less permissive than 
lower-class parents in their routines. Children take naps till a later 
age. They are in at night at an earlier hour. Less free play of their 
impulses is allowed. The influences leading to orderliness and respon- 
sibility are fostered. Middle-class children probably suffer more frus- 
tration than do lower-class children (9). 

Seven years later, Maccoby and Gibbs (23) published a research 
study which was in contradiction to the Davis-Havighurst one. They 
found that the middle-class mothers were, in general, more permis- 
sive than their lower-class counterparts. They were more likely to use 
reasoning and praise in controlling their children and showed more 
warmth and were demonstrative with their affection. Lower-class 
mothers were more likely to use physical punishment, denial of privi- 
lege, and ridicule as a way to get their children "in line." It is also 
possible that what was construed as "freedom" was in effect a way of 
getting the child “out of the way." Thus later hours and more time 
away from home might in the final analysis not be more freedom 
and permissiveness! 

To resolve the apparent contradictions of the two studies just cited, 
Bronfenbrenner (7) suggested that possibly both studies are correct. 
He notes that a revolution in child-rearing practices may have taken 
place during the years following World War II. The streams of 
parent education—largely directed to the middle-class parent—may 
have had the desired effect of unshackling the child from the pre- 
vious ideology of sternness and lack of permissiveness. 

It is certainly safe to say that many changes are under way in child 
rearing. Middle-class as well as lower-class parents are using different 
methods and have adopted different attitudes toward children. As 
more women move into the labor force further changes will take 
place. As our culture becomes more “security-minded,” this fact too 
will have its impact on child rearing. The acceptance of birth control 
undoubtedly indicates the receptivity of parents to child-rearing 
helps. 

In 1958 Miller and Swanson (24) published a study made in the 
Detroit area. In addition to the usual social classifications they 
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adopted a scheme to rate their 600 families as either entrepreneurial 
or bureaucratic. At the risk of oversimplification, it might be stated 
that if the husband's occupation offered such risk as self-employment 
his family was classed as entrepreneurial. On the other hand, if the 
husband was employed by a large firm or had to take less risks, his 
family was classed as bureaucratic. Miller and Swanson then pro- 
ceeded to analyze differences in child-rearing philosophies. They con- 
cluded that the entrepreneurial middle-class mothers made greater 
use of internalization techniques in their relationships with their 
children. That is to say, they would rely more on arousing guilt or 
conscience and on the development of the superego in getting chil- 
dren to respond to their social environment. These same parents also 
favored and placed their emphasis on an “active, manipulative ap- 
proach to life.” 

This study is significant for many reasons. Probably one of the 
most important is its attempt to get at different variables to explain 
the relationships between adults and children, rather than relying on 
the usual scheme of social class. It is quite possible that this is the 
forerunner of many such studies exploring various facets of the 
cultural life with their attendant impact on the relationships between 
adults and children. 


APPROVED BEHAVIOR AND MISBEHAVIOR 


Miller and Swanson (24) have also given us a picture of the vari- 
eties of approved behaviors and misbehaviors of school-age children. 
Table 2.1 is from their findings. It is significant that the type of 
misbehavior most often cited is social. The examples of approved 
behavior most often cited indicate broadly conceived areas of achieve- 
ment. 


Taste 2.1 Approved Behavior and Misbehavior 


: ; Per- Examples of Approved Per- 
Examples of Misbehavior centage Beier centage 
NEU ste ent aly orien eed i IEE CR Tos SS 
A. Personal behavior prob- A. Personal achievements 
lems Helps in household 
Failure to do household chores 28.3 


chores right 14 School work 25.4 
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Taste 2.1 (Continued) 


Examples of Misbehavior Per- Examples of Approved Per- 


centage Behavior centage 
Scholastic failures 14 Skills in avocations 4.9 
Bad personal habits and Personal physical habits 
hygiene (e.g., child is and hygiene 


dirty) 3.2 
Endangers safety of self 10.6 
Stays out too late or 

goes too far from 


home 14.5 
B. Social behavior problems B. Good social behavior 
Disobeys parents 17.7 Obeys parents 3.2 
Misbehaves with other Shows good manners or 
adults 3.9 skill in relations with 
Bad company, tough others than parents 4.6 
gang 0.4 Kindness, virtue, etc. 0.7 
Destroys property 1.1 
Misbehaves with other 
children 6.7 
Endangers safety of 


others 1.1 
Stealing, truancy, etc. 5.3 
Lying, fibbing 14 


C. Other answers C. Other answers 
Misbehavior (not fur- Can't think of anything 5.6 
ther specified 1.8 Doesn't know what to 
Never does wrong things 1.8 expect at ten 1.4 
Does good things but 
what not ascertained 3.9 
Never does anything 
good 0.4 
D. Not ascertained 25.1 D. Not ascertained 19.1 


Reprinted with permission from D. R. Miller and G. E. Swanson, The Chang- 
ing American Parent, 1958, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


REWARD AND PUNISHMENT 


When it comes to reward and punishment Miller and Swanson 
(24) once more cite the Detroit mothers. (Note Tables 2.2 and 2.3.) 
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Taste 2.2 Rewards Used with 10-Year-Old Children 


Percentage Reward 
DIR UMEN P 
Psychic reward: satisfactions expected to come 
from within the child for a job well done 5. 
Other verbal praise 62. 
Special privileges or freedoms 5x 
Material reward: money, gifts, etc. 18. 
Demonstrations of love and affection l. 
Some reward; what, not ascertained 0. 
No reward 2: 


tol) gd200 


Reprinted with permission from D. R. Miller and G. E. 
Swanson, The Changing American Parent, 1958, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. 


Taste 2.3 Punishment Used with 10-Year-Old Children 


mhang euni T valium soitelf ves ng tno «1 
Punishment Percentage 


Stimulates guilt or shame 2.1 
Scolds, threatens 25.1 
Restricts behavior and withdraws privileges 44.2 
Physical punishment 22.3 
Would not punish 2.5 
Do something; what, not ascertained Vd 


Reprinted with permission from D. R. Miller and G. E. 
Swanson, The Changing American Parent, 1958, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 


Again, interestingly, both the reward and the punishment used most 
often involved social interaction—either the denial of it or the in- 
crease by way of verbal interaction. It is increasingly evident that the 
parent-child relationship—and we stress relationship—is critical in 
the development of the school-age child. 


FATHER-MOTHER DIFFERENTIAL 


Freudian theory has it that the relationship of the child to his 
parent of the opposite sex is critical in the development of his per- 
sonality. Evidently, too, the strength of the mother or father plays 
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an important part. We shall now examine the differential effects of 
the parents on the child's development. 

Mother-father relationships have an almost direct bearing on the 
child. For example, the power wielded by a husband and a wife is 
perceived by a child and will influence his identification choices; the 
division of labor between a husband and a wife determines in large 
part the child's understanding of what male and female roles are; 
and the extent of marital tension may affect the child's sense of 
security (20). 


Mother Influence 


It is generally accepted that the mother's influence during the 
school years is the greater. A strong and demanding mother will 
obviously have a markedly different effect upon the growing child 
from that of a weak and vacillating mother. Clinical experience gen- 
erally indicates that the girl who is reared in a home where one 
parent is decidedly weak or where the tension is great will suffer more 
than the boy who is reared under the same circumstances (4, 5). 


Parental Role Consistency 


It is logical to assume that a clear and consistent picture presented 
by either parent will help the child as he attempts to unravel the 
many threads of complex roles. 

The mother or father who attempts to live out his own childhood 
frustrations through his child creates for the latter many tensions 
which are most difficult to reconcile. Consider the case of Douglas: 


Douglas’ father, an ex-big league baseball player, was most delighted 
when his first born child turned out to be a boy. In early childhood he 
was presented with bats, mitts, and balls—almost as early as he received 
his first training pants. 

Douglas, unlike his father, was never very strong and robust and from 
a very early age seemed to prefer books to balls. He nonetheless was 
encouraged and “pushed” into all sorts of athletic activities. His father 
took him to ball games and read to him from the sports section of the 
newspaper. He was urged to accept as his early idols the batting kings of 
the day. 

When a Little League was formed in his town his father was one of 
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the strongest backers and Douglas tried very hard to live up to his 
father's ideas. Try as he might, however, he was never as good as the 
"average" boy. His speed was not speedy and his agility was much more 
awkward than agile. 

It became obvious to the coach that Douglas was not for his team if 
they hoped to make any time with the city series and so Douglas was 
gradually dropped from the team roster. 

Now, at ten, Douglas rarely looks his father in the eye. He avoids his 
presence. The father makes feeble attempts to disguise his disappoint- 
ment but it is evident to the most casual observer. 


The above case shows that a parent who fosters a rigid idealized 
child and then finds that his own child fails to meet his specifications 
has a real problem at hand. Much wiser are the mothers and fathers 
who can accept Jean Schick Grossman's (14) wise counsel: "Let me 
be how I grow." 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF PARENTS 


Duvall (10) cites the following developmental tasks of parents of 
school-age children: 


1. Being sensitive to and providing for children’s growth needs. 
2. Enjoying life through children’s eyes. 
3. Letting the child go and grow. 


Parents who grow as persons beyond their roles as mothers and 
fathers are able to do a much more adequate job of releasing their 
children than do parents who live for and through their children. 
When parenting becomes the focal point of all home activities little 
else seems to matter. Parents who succeed lose their children and 
those who fail as parents hold on to their children. 

Mothers and fathers need to be whole people. On occasion they 
need to get away from their children. This not only contributes to 
their own development but often provides the opportunity to see 
children in their proper perspective. Overconcern is often the net 
result of a complete emotional investment in the life of a child. 
Vicarious satisfaction gained at the expense of one's development 
places a heavy burden on the child, who must satisfy not only his 
parent but also himself. Cutting the silver cord from an overzealous 
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mother or father may leave scars on the child and the parent that 
only much time and suffering can erase. 

The most important relationship within the home is that between 
husband and wife. If this is satisfactory, other relationships tend to 
be wholesome and facilitating. The major developmental task of the 
parents is to foster this relationship. 1 


LATCHKEY CHILDREN 


The latchkey child has a unique kind of relationship with his 
mother—and quite possibly with his father too. (Latchkey is used to 
describe the child who is left to forage for himself while his parents 
are away at work.) The number of working mothers of school-age 
children has continued to climb since the close of World War II. 
In 1958 there were 7.5 million women in the labor force who had 
children under 18 years of age. The majority of these mothers had 
only school-age children. The mothers were by no means restricted 
to the lower-income groups; rather, they represented a complete 
range of socioeconomic groups. True, a larger proportion of the lower 
socioeconomic mothers were in the labor force, but economic need 
is not the only motivating force for women who work. It is highly 
significant that 400,000 children of working mothers are reported 
to be latchkey children—and this number is more likely to be an 
underestimate than an overestimate (19)! 

Various researchers have failed to demonstrate conclusively any 
adverse impact of the mother’s employment upon the child if—and 
this is a big if—proper arrangements were made for the care of the 
child while she was at work. Evidence of damage was much more 
likely to center around the mother's feelings and her ability to carry 
out two roles—worker and homemaker. The shocking fact that nearly 
one-half million children are left on their own is a sad commentary 
on our child-care provisions. 


SIBLING RELATIONSHIPS 


Sibling relationships are a fundamental part of family life. The 
intensity, intimacy, and quantity of contact between siblings indi- 


Latchkey child. 
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cates that such relationships are basic formers of attitudes. Siblings 
teach each other. They mirror attitudes of each other and of the 
total family group (6). It is interesting to speculate that possibly 
siblings act so much alike not because of heredity but because of 
prolonged contact. 

A sense of security can be provided by siblings. There is safety in 
numbers, and often many emotional satisfactions come from con- 
tacts with older or younger brothers and sisters. A college girl, recall- 
ing her early years, wrote: 


I've always been so proud of my older brother and sister. My sister 
taught me about boys, about dress, and about other girls. It was through 
her “breaking in” our parents that I was able to do many things earlier 
than she was allowed. I was always trying to be like her. I remember 
watching her out of the corner of my cye so I would know what to do 
when anyone else was around. 

And my older brother! He would sometimes let me share in his "boy 
talk” and then I would feel much more at home around the boys. When 
he excelled in anything I was always delighted that I was his sister. At 
those times I was glad I was a Blake. 

But brothers and sisters can sometimes be hard on you too. Both of 
them told me what was wrong with my behavior, my dress, and my 
deportment. Let anyone else tell me though and we were all on them 
like a bunch of tigers. 

Another thing. My teachers always measured my performance by what 
my brother and sister had done and I used to get mighty tired of it. 
Secretly, though, I used to try to measure up. 


Authorities who have studied the relationships within the child- 
hood group suggest that in a given family we have little concept of 
their true meaning. They are more potent than we can realize, In the 
family society no two children occupy the same need position and no 
two children are alike in their needs and wants. Thus the family, if it 
functions comfortably, must work out a differential system of treat- 
ment. It is unlikely that this concept is always understood by the 
child. In the case of the eldest child there is little doubt that his posi- 
tion in the family circle and the subsequent arrival of siblings strongly 
influence him as a growing and developing person. 


The position of the eldest poses questions that go wide and deep. 
The first-born has presented one of the persistent perplexities, challenges, 
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and joys of men and women throughout the ages and throughout the 
earth. Being the first-born child in the family is so strong a force in shap- 
ing personality that the position affects the course of an individual's entire 
life, for better or for worse (25, p. 11). 


Number of Siblings 


Developing skills in relating to children of various ages may be one 
of the learnings that come with having siblings. Often the tensions 
that arise in the development of such relationships may mitigate 
against developing relationships from without the family group. 
Hawkes, Burchinal, and Gardner (17) found evidence that children 
who came from large families were not as well adjusted as those who 
came from small families. It is possible that the give-and-take neces- 
sary in a large family may not be beneficial to many children. It is 
also possible that having siblings makes it less mandatory to develop 
associations with children outside of the family group. We may well 
take somewhat skeptically the cultural cliché of the large family's 
having "one big happy time." 


Older Siblings 


The challenge may be particularly potent when the sibling is older. 
In this case rivalry may give way to emulation. The older siblings 
may very well act as a model, as the parents do. 


Effect of Brothers 


Boys and/or girls who have an older or younger brother tend to be 
more competitive, ambitious, and enthusiastic, and less wavering in 
their decisions, than are children with a sister, according to research 
done by Koch (21). She suggests that the male sibling is an "alert- 
ing" factor. Boys receive more attention than girls—maybe because 
they are more difficult to rear—and therefore act as a "trigger" in 
sibling competition, 


Desired Ordinal Position 


Some writers have suggested that many children find difficulty 
with their siblings because they would prefer another position in the 
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family. Wahls (33) studied 106 fifth-grade children from several 
schools in the Midwest. She found that 52 of the subjects were glad 
they were in their present ordinal position, 48 were sometimes glad, 
and 6 were dissatisfied. When asked to choose, 65 subjects chose 
their identical position and 41 chose another. 

Wahls' data indicated a trend for the following groups to be more 
satisfied with their ordinal positions: boys, rather than girls; those 
with a lower IQ; in-between children, rather than oldest or youngest; 
those with an immediate sibling of the same sex; those with imme- 
diate siblings having an age difference of five years or more; those 
who were less jealous; those who wished to be their own age or above 
18 years of age; those who admitted that their parent had a favorite 
child; those who experienced more consistent control and fewer 
scoldings; and those from families with five or more children. 


DESIRABLE PARENTS 


It is well-nigh impossible to make a prescription for the perfect 
parent. There are as many individual variations in parents as there 
are in children. Furthermore, we are dealing not only with two people 
but also with the net result of their interaction with each other. How- 
ever, there are necessary prerequisites to effective parenting as there 
are to most tasks. 

Every child needs two emotionally healthy parents who are mature 
and who love each other. In homes where there is only one parent 
his task becomes very complex; he must take on many additional 
tasks ordinarily assumed by his partner. In addition, outside resources 
nearly always have to be found and they are second best. 

Parents need to demonstrate their love for their children, not only 
by their actions but also by the kind of environment they foster. A 
child develops security and confidence when he knows that he is 
loved because he is who he is and not for what he can do. A child 
who is prized because he makes up for a lack in the parent is at a 
decided disadvantage. 

Parents need to achieve some understanding of their child as his 
talents, interests, and aspirations mature. The parent who under- 
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stands can assist the child in aiming more accurately, help him to 
avoid overshooting or undershooting to achieve his objectives. 

Opportunities for the healthy exploration of the environment are 
provided by desirable parents. Through democratic discipline, guid- 
ance, and encouragement they foster curiosity in their children so as 
to help them move toward their full potential with greater dispatch. 
Children who are deprived of such opportunity tend to fear the un- 
known and the future. 

The expression of feelings is encouraged by desirable parents. They 
fear only the failure of expressing strong emotions. They are not 
intimidated by anger, fear, or jealousy because they realize that such 
feelings are common to us all. 

The desirable parent provides within the family a sense of belong- 
ing, and opportunities for democratic planning and social action. 
Consideration of and help for individual and family problems are 
provided. The test of the validity of a problem lies more with feeling 
about the problem than with the nature of the problem itself. 

An effective parent values his job. He is aware that what he does 
as a parent is one of the most important things he will ever do. He 
seeks to know as much as he can about himself because he realizes 
that there is a close connection between his self-understanding and 
his ability to live and work with a growing child. He is sufficiently 
mature to understand that there are many times when his own needs 
must be, at least temporarily, relegated to second place because of 
the needs of his child. The desirable parent constantly seeks for a 
better way to do what he has to do. He is aware of the criticalness 
of his attitudes but he is also aware that techniques do make a 
difference in the guidance of his child (11, 18). 
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STUDY PROBLEMS 


Interview five parents regarding their expectations for their children, 
how they punish their children, and how they reward them. 

Write a paper on the problems of working mothers. Refer to the Na- 
tional Manpower Council publication Work in the Lives of Married 
Women. 

Prepare a profile of a desirable mother and a desirable father. Take 
into account the developmental tasks of parents with children of 
school age. 

Interview five children on characteristics they think desirable in their 
mothers and fathers. 

Interview a teacher about the parental qualities he finds desirable in 
the parents of his students. 

Identify two contrasting social class neighborhoods. Observe and 
record the behavior of children in these two neighborhoods. 


CHAPTER 5 


the child at school 


For most children the first major contacts with adults other than 
parents are with téachers. In the life of the modern child teachers 
take on much significance because of the quantity of their contact 
and the emphasis put upon academic achievement. 

Youth leaders later come to play a large role inasmuch as they 
supervise and control much of the child’s recreation. They also help 
to add to a child’s leisure-time philosophy and are influential in 
building values and attitudes. 

Each school-age child is confronted daily with his teacher or 
teachers, to whom he must make both immediate and long-term 
adjustments. For some children the school may represent an oasis in 
a desert of bitter family living. For another it may be a constant 
threat because he cannot measure up to the demands of the class- 
room. For a fortunate number the classroom teacher may continue 
a philosophy and a method much akin to those of their home world. 

This can be a disconcerting time for the child. One of the most 
critical learnings is that much is expected of him by the adult world. 
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Can he deliver? Jennifer Owsley has help for her school-age peer 
group: 


Teachers are the most important adults to know about of all because 
they are in charge of what happens to you when you go to school, 
and most people are in school from when they can first talk and get around 
by themselves until after they have grown up. 

In school you learn most of what you know about how to do things, 
writing and reading and arithmetic, and then how to be a doctor or a 
teacher or whatever you are going to be when you grow up. You also 
learn what the rest of the world is like and what has happened before 
you in the world. Teachers know the things vou want to know and are 
supposed to help you get to know them too. 

Besides learning things, you get to know other kids your own age and 
play with them and most of your friends are people you meet at school. 
Teachers are in charge of this, too, although most of them don't do 
much about it after kindergarten. 

There are some teachers who have just gotten tired of children 
because of the bothersome things they do and do not like any of them 
any more. This kind do not help you learn very much, but you can't 
do much about it. They make you keep quiet and you might just as well 
because it saves trouble. 

The worst kind of teachers to have are the kind that like some children 
and don't like others. They like children who do not make trouble and 
who are bright enough to learn by themselves, and they do not like the 
ones who do things that bother them or who can’t learn unless the 
teacher helps them. These teachers make a lot of trouble among the kids 
themselves. When they are cross, then the kids are cross too and do mean 
things to children they don’t like, and no one has any fun. If you get a 
teacher like this, all you can do is try.to like them as much as possible. 
There is usually something nice about people. It helps to remember that 
you only have to like them for one year, not forever. 

If you are the teacher’s pet of one of these teachers, though, you really 
do have a problem. You have to make the other kids know you don’t 
want to be, even if you are scared to do anything bad and really like to 
do your school work. . . . 

Luckily more teachers are the best kind. They like all of the kids at 
least a little whether they are a trouble to them or not. If one of the kids 
is being a nuisance they just make him stop, instead of getting mad at 
him. You do not have to worry about getting along with them because 
they already know how to get along with you (12, pp. 12-15). 
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TEACHER-CHILD INTERACTION 


Interaction between child and teacher goes on at a fast clip be- 
cause of the nature of the teacher's task. To facilitate learning he 
must be in constant contact with as many pupils as possible. H. H. 
Anderson and his associates (1) found that teachers in Grades 1 
through 6 averaged between five and seven contacts per minute with 
individual children—a fantastic total of between 300 and 450 indi- 
vidual contacts per hour! In addition there were contacts with the 
group as a whole and with subgroups in the classroom. 

Prescott summarizes the staggering responsibility of the teacher in 
decision-making: 


During any single school day a teacher obviously must make hundreds 
of decisions—decisions about each individual pupil, about the class as a 
whole, and about each of the subgroups that children form among them- 
selves or that the teacher forms for one purpose or another. These ac- 
cumulating decisions create the conditions under which the pupils live 
and learn at school. For example, they determine the freedom or restric- 
tion of movement, of speech, of access to materials, of spontaneous 
inquiries or comments, of choice of experiences. They profoundly influ- 
ence the kinds of relationships the children are able to establish and 
maintain with adults in the school and with others in the classroom, on 
the playground, and everywhere about the school. These decisions often 
determine the actual learning experiences to which the children are 
exposed, the content upon which attention is focused, and the food for 
mental, social, and spiritual growth that is offered each child. They deter- 
mine the aspects of life and the world with which the pupils are brought 
into contact, and they evoke or fail to evoke the various steps of the 
reasoning process and encourage or discourage curiosity and imagination. 
They promote certain codes of conduct and imply the validity of certain 
attitudes and values for living in our times and in our society. These judg- 
ments permit some adjustment processes and mechanisms to operate and 
discourage others. They emphasize certain meanings as valid and con- 
demn others as untrue and unacceptable. In short, the multitudinous 
daily decisions made by teachers are the fundamental bases of the educa- 
tive process in our schools (13, pp. 6-7). 


From the Anderson study and from Prescott's cogent summary it 
is apparent that the climate of the classroom and the teacher's goals 
and values materially influence the child in the important task of 
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adapting to the school world—an increasingly important world to the 
maturing child. 

Just as the child's learning is influenced, so is the teachers. The 
environment cannot be understood without taking a glance at what 
shapes the teacher's attitudes and contributions. To his work the 
teacher brings the cultural background of his or her own sex, ethnic 
group, and social class. Further, the traditions of the teacher's reli- 
gion and his acceptance or rejection of these traditions help to mold 
the environment in which the child finds himself. 


Teacher Attitudes 


Teachers are also influenced by the professional environment in 
which they teach. The expectations of the principal and the super- 
visor have their impact. If there is a prescribed course of study—and 
there is in most states—how it is used and whether it has precedence 
over individual initiative and perceptions are important considera- 
tions. 1 

Finally, what is the attitude of the teacher toward children? Is 
there great satisfaction in serving and working with them or does the 
child environment seem to promise escape from unsatisfactory adult 
relationships? "Teachers who understand growth and development 
and who themselves can relate well to children, by and large, create 
the kind of learning contacts that help the young mind and body 
grow. Children's needs and motivations must be understood—as 
well as the current developmental task of each individual child. In 
fact Gladstone's (7) study indicates that more important than the 
teacher's general adjustment is his knowledge and acceptance of 
children. 


Classroom Climate 


It seems highly appropriate to note that the classroom climate is 
as significant to the welfare of the child as the environment created 
in the home by the parents. When teachers really love children they 
can foster learning to help each child acquire not only facts but atti- 
tudes that facilitate his total adjustment and mental health. 

If teachers understand the home environment, values, and mores 
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they can better understand the world of the child. After all, each 
child lives at home many hours each week and the effect is not lost 
on him—even though it may not be seen by those who share his life 
elsewhere. 

An account of the Navaho's perception of school is most revealing 
in this regard: 


Just catching the big orange bus along the highway whisked many a 
Navaho child from a way of living and thinking that was almost medieval. 
Like some kind of magic carpet, it tossed him from the centuries-old 
security of family and clan, from sheep herding and going for the weekly 
barrel of water, into the midst of shining lavatories, endless water and 
soap, and towels made of paper. He ate strange food for his noonday 
lunch and he ate it with utensils he might never have used before. Even 
the smallest of school rooms looked enormous compared to his wattled 
hogan or wooden shanty. 

The woman who owned the room with the little chairs and desks was 
called Teacher. She did not look like his mother at all. She had short 
hair, not a big bun on the back of her head. Her skirt had hardly any 
calico in it. She wore no silver and turquoise jewelry. She must be very 
poor. His mother had heaped-up handfuls of it—sometimes at home and 
sometimes on the hard-goods-pole at the trading post. 

Teacher made magic with something white on a dark part of the wall. 
He had never seen that magic. She talked fast in words he could not 
understand. Once in awhile she used a Navaho word. Even if it did not 
sound right in his ears, it made him feel happy and warm inside. His 
older brother had gone to a place where they made him stay after school 
and write, "I will not use a word of Navaho," over and over down long 
pieces of paper. When they went outdoors, everyone played. Nobody had 
to bring in any wood for the fire. 

It wasn't so bad getting up and walking two miles over the hills to 
catch the bus part of the year. But when winter came, the sun himself 
didn't get up until late. So how could a boy know when to start for the 
highway? The school had a thing called a clock, but not his hogan! They 
had been getting up by the sun from always. Buses and teacher paid no 
attention to the sun. That clock told them when to do everything—when 
to wash hands and eat, when to go outdoors, when to go home. It must 
be Teacher's god of the sky! 

When his mother's brother was put in jail in Gallup, his mother took 
all the family to visit him. Before they left, she paid a medicine man to 
pray and sing for his uncle so he would be free as a Navaho should be. 
Not to overlook anything that would help, when they got to Gallup, they 
went in a church and prayed for his uncle, themselves. They did every- 
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- thing they could think of so his uncle would be free. That was why he 
did not go to school that day and Teacher did not like. After all that, 
his uncle was still in jail. It must have been that clock! 

Always it was wash, wash hands and face and wear clean, clean pants 
and shirt. If you haul your water, one barrel a week by horse and wagon 
from the well four miles across the desert, there is not much left for 
washing pants and shirt. One night his mother did wash his pants and 
shirt and it rained and they did not get dry. He had one other pair of 
pants, but they were torn in all the wrong places. He had to stay home 
until his good pants got dry. He could not go to school and Teacher did 
not like. 

Once he felt sick and did not get up to catch the bus. About noon his 
mother told him to get up and she would give him something to eat. She 
fixed him a hot dog and gave him a bottle of pop and soon he felt 
miraculously better. He only missed one day of school. 

Another time he went to visit his grandmother who lived in Arizona 
and they went to a Yehbechai back in the mountains beyond Chinle. 
Someone was sick in his grandmother's family and they all had to go to 
the healing "sing." He only missed a weck of school, but Teacher did 
not like. 

Then came the pinon harvest. That took three weeks from school. The 
whole family went over by Zuni and camped and had a fine time. There 
were lots of little brown nuts and he could pick fast with both hands 
which an “Anglo” cannot do. They sold most of them for cash money 
and his mother got some of her silver and turquoise jewelry back from 
pawn on the hard-goods-pole at the trading post. He bought a new pair 
of pants and a leather beanie cap. He took Teacher quite a big sack of 
pinon nuts. She said nice words, but she did not like his being away 
from school. He remembered that his grandfather told him that in old 
days when the Navahos and some of the Pueblo Indians were fighting 
each other, they stopped fighting when the pinon nuts had to be picked. 
They were more important than fighting. But Teacher does not think 
they are more important than school (8, pp. 9-10). 


In a study by Cunningham (5) five patterns of teacher-child inter- 
action were revealed in actual classroom situations. The reactions to 


these interactions were as follows: 


1. Teachers gave the orders and children were expected to obey 
without question. In these circumstances two divergent types of 
reaction may occur: docile obedience and open hostility. 

2. Teachers made no attempt to control or organize the group. Con- 
fusion and insecurity may result. In some cases there is competi- 
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tion between individual pupils and the teacher for control of the 
group. 

3. Teachers planned with pupils on an individual basis. Some indi- 
vidual initiative may result but there is usually no favorable group 
interaction. 

4. Children were permitted to plan, but within an area designated 
by the teacher. Constructive group reaction results in some in- 
stances. Where the task is at the right level of difficulty for the 
children involved, maximum group cooperation tends to develop. 

5. Group self-management and group planning were fostered. Maxi- 
mum group learning and growth result. This pattern is not en- 
tirely successful when the group is made up of immature children 
who have not mastered group skills. 


Ultimately the child who feels good about himself as a person and 
who feels he is worth while is more likely to succeed in group effort 
or on his own. The teacher who has the same feelings regarding him- 
self and fosters in children a sense of worth-whileness will succeed in 
individual contacts with children and in working with children in 
groups. Such a teacher adapts his method to the needs of the chil- 
dren and to the demands of the situation. 

Pauline Sears (15), in an intensive study of eight sixth graders, 
found that when realistic goals were set up for the children marked 
improvement was made. In this study children participated in the 
goal setting and the evaluation. When new behaviors were developed, 
teachers played varying roles at different times—wise adult role, 
counselor role, and group member role. In other words the teacher 
adapted to the needs of the child in given situations. 

Ausubel (2) has hypothesized that the attitudes the child brings 
to school are directly related to parental attitudes. He suggests that 
the child who is accepted and valued by his parents is willing to accept 
a dependent position in the family because he feels secure. And such 
a child is motivated to learn what a teacher has to offer because he 
accepts the teacher as a parent substitute. He enters into new learn- 
ing situations confident in his ability to master them. 

If sound mental health has been developed in the home before 
the child enters school, the school can make a highly significant con- 


Classroom climate is important for optimum learning. 
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tribution in enhancing it. Obviously the role of the teacher is critical 
but he cannot do the whole job by himself—the total school program 
must be geared to the child and his learning. This calls for persistent 
and dogged effort and means more than surface acceptance of child 
development principles. Oliver (11) found that 119 elementary 
teachers believed that it is desirable to provide for individual differ- 
ences in the classroom and to relate learning to level of maturity, 
previous experiences, and present interest. When observing in the 
classrooms of these same teachers, however, he found a correlation 
of only .31 between their beliefs and their practices! 


AREAS OF SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 


In at least six areas there are desirable school procedures which 
help to implement a child’s healthy development: an appropriate 
curriculum, suitable teacher guidance in both formal and informal 
learning situations, attention to social development, fostering an 
evaluative attitude in the student, help with personal problems, and 
indirect aid through helping parents to understand better the child 
and his needs. The effective teacher and the effective school will give 
considerable heed to these areas. 


Appropriate Curriculum 


An appropriate curriculum should lead, in the main, to success 
experiences. It must be designed to serve the child as an individual 
with individual needs and wants. Maturity level and past experiences 
are always basic considerations in the subject matter presented. 


Suitable Teacher Guidance 


Methods of attack on problems of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
not suited to the task at hand may lead to inadequate learnings and 
a feeling of defeat. Ideally, the motivation for learning comes from 
the child. Effective guidance may also reassure the child of the 
teacher's affection and concern for him. Teachers who commend 
pupils for learning efforts, for persistence in problem solving, and for 
using good modes of attack, rather than confining their approval and 
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disapproval to successful and failing efforts, will find that they can 
distribute their approval of effective solutions more intelligently. 


Attention to Social Development 


The child's need to establish meaningful relationships with his 
peers increases as he grows older. Young children are often primitive 
in their attempts to relate to their age-mates. A teacher who senses 
rejection by the peer group often can find ways to help the isolated 
child regain or develop sufficient status to join or rejoin his friends. 

A child should learn the skills necessary to interact with the 
teacher. Often the attempts to express affection for a teacher are 
crude and awkward, but an understanding teacher will not ridicule 
such overtures. He will facilitate them by teaching more appropriate 
methods of approach. 

Often a class discussion centering on the causes of unhappiness 
will motivate children to be more thoughtful of their associates. It 
is surprising what insight children can have in such matters, especially 
when there is a little teacher guidance. 


Fostering an Evaluative Attitude 


One of the hallmarks of maturity is the ability to evaluate one’s 
own talents and efforts. Discovering at an early age that evaluation is 
a necessary part of the learning process produces greater economy in 
learning. Teachers who foster evaluation find that children are more 
accepting of their failures. Too often a report card leaves a child 
baffled because of his lack of participation in the evaluation process. 
Regular teacher-pupil conferences help in developing this very neces- 
sary skill. 


Help with Personal Problems 


Tt often taxes the capacity of a teacher to solve a persistent and 
chronic discipline problem. A vigorous imagination may be needed 
to understand the personal problems of children as young as 6 or 7. 
Consider the following case: 


The one and only discipline problem in my third grade this year is 
Tim. He is a big boy, old for the grade (a repeater), and overweight 
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besides. He came into my room not seeming to care about anything or 
anybody. Papers were never finished and sometimes not even started. He 
was always talking, falling around, and upsetting class routine. I never 
could get him to take part in any of the games, but he was always trying 
to disrupt them. At recess, during lunch period, whenever the children 
were on the playground, someone would come running to me complain- 
ing about Tim's bad behavior. When told to do something, Tim's answer 
was a silent refusal. He and I had a couple of sessions in which the law 
was laid down pure and simple. It seemed to work for a day or two, but 
then he'd go back to his old ways. One day he turned in a fairly good 
paper so I asked him if he would like to take it home to his mother. “Oh, 
she doesn't care. She's never home. Nobody cares." By further question- 
ing I discovered that the mother spends all day at the family restaurant 
helping her husband. She works nights, too, and Tim is left in the care of 
his high-school-age sister. He is pretty much on his own most of the 
time doing as he pleases, and with no one to care one way or another. 
After learning this, I tried to spend more time each day with Tim, talk- 
ing to him, encouraging him in his work, and showing him that the class 
and I cared very much about his work and his marks. I got the school 
psychologist to test Tim and found his IQ is 97. He could do the work, 
and gradually as he tried harder he did better and began to concentrate 
-~ on finishing all assigned work on time. We didn't stress his lack of par- 
ticipation at game time. For a couple of weeks he watched the others 
silently, but without interfering. Then, slowly, he began to stand with 
the group. Finally, one day, he actually played a game with us. I believe 
his clumsiness and his “nobody cares" held him back. After realizing that 
we all cared and wanted him to join the fun he took an active part. From 
then on, his behavior in the classroom and on the playground was all 
right. But the home problem was not solved. The principal and I are try- 
ing to get the parents to come to school so that we can talk with them 
about Tim's need for supervision, love, and encouragement. They've 
promised to come and perhaps we can bring about a change in the home, 
too (6, pp. 80-81). 


To help with personal problems a teacher can (1) be alert to 
symptoms of lack of adjustment, (2) treat, by action such as in the 
case above, and cooperate in treatment involving other professional 
personnel, and (3) refer seriously emotionally disturbed children to 
whatever personnel is available in the school system. No teacher need 
feel he has failed if a seriously ill child comes to his attention. He 
should feel he has failed if he does not take appropriate action at 
the earliest possible time. 
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Helping Parents Understand Children 


We have stressed that a child's maladjustment is often a result of 
poor parent-child relationships, which in turn often stem from lack 
of parent understanding. Teachers who help parents also help chil- 
dren. 

Teachers possess facts about growth and development which can 
be very meaningful to parents, and most parents are eager to learn. 
Their urge to do a better job of parenting is evident in the popularity 
of child-rearing literature in the "slick" magazines. Brim (4) makes 
it clear that parent education will increase rather than decrease. 
It is to be hoped that more effective methods of helping parents will 
be discovered as parent education comes under scrutiny of the 
scientist. 

The parent-teacher conference has been gaining in popularity. 
Besides educating parents it helps the teacher to get vital informa- 
tion about individual children. Great skill is needed by a teacher in 
conducting the conference. As Hymes points out, 


Most parents are a mixture of hot and cold about reports on their chil- 
dren. They do want the score. At the same time, they are afraid to hear it. 

Getting a report on your child is like looking at a photograph of your- 
sclf. You are dying to see the picture, but you know ahead of time that 
the photo will not do you justice. Or like hearing your voice on a phono- 
graph record. You want to hear it, but when you do you say: “Why, 
that doesn’t sound like me at all!" 

The parent’s eagerness to find out, and his worry about what he will 
find out, are not surprising. Theoretically, the report is about the child. 
Actually, it is just as much the parents’ report card, too. The report will 
tell how well the youngster has done, but it will also tell how the parent 
is doing. A child’s report is not a bowling score or a golf score or the out- 
corhe of last night's canasta game—anyone can take those in his stride, 
win or lose. This report gives a life score; it touches on more than you 
know. You need to be on hand to see how the other fellow takes what 
you say, to soften the blow sometimes, to comfort after it lands, to 
clarify it, to let him find a release by exploding (9, p. 148). 


Not only must teachers be specialists in child growth and develop- 
ment but they must be highly skilled in human relationships and 
have more than a passing understanding of the family. 
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At the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
attended by more than 7000 delegates, the following recommenda- 
tions were made. They stress the need and urgency for teachers to 
understand human relationships. 

Training for the helping professions (this includes teachers) in- 
cludes: 


Human relations and intergroup education, as a basic training require- 
ment and as a part of inservice training. 

Dynamics of human development and family interrelationships (for 
all those preparing for family-helping professions) (14, p. 53)- 


YOUTH LEADERS 


As the nuclear family comes more and more into its own in our 
society, we see increasingly the importance of the effects of adults 
who are not members of the immediate family. In days now gone, 
kin or extended family members wielded a great influence on the 
child. He spent time with grandparents, aunts, and uncles outside his 
own nuclear unit. Now, with mobility a way of life, the role of the 
kin family in the development of the school-age child has diminished. 
The youth leader, the Sunday-school teacher, and the classroom 
teacher have all assumed more stature as models for our young peo- 
ple. This trend will increase as mobility flourishes. 

A further influence exerted upon the child is the growing place of 
leisure activities as a part of family living. Reduced hours of work 
and the rise in material goods have given recreation a significant role 
in family plans and financing. Thus the leader in recreational activi- 
ties draws ever closer to the family in his impact. 

Children, now more than ever, need play or recreation as an anti- 
dote to the mounting tension which they feel all about them. Mental 
hygienists recognize recreation as a means of achieving many of the 
objectives of the school-age child. 


There is recreation that is a means of learning that life has rules. There 
is recreation through which we give back the blows we have received in 
real life, or work out other aggressions. There is recreation through which 
cooperation with others is learned and practiced, and recreation that 
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permits us to go off alone, and there is recreation that is work that carries 
with it the joys of real accomplishment (16, p. 277). 


Desirable Characteristics of Youth Leaders 


Boy Scout leaders, Camp Fire Girl leaders, or Girl Scout leaders 
must have the same characteristics as the successful parent and 
teacher. They must have real affection for children and an under- 
standing of their needs; the leader whose troop responsibilities pro- 
vide an escape from adult contacts cannot keep young people inter- 
ested. 

The leader must foster a climate which allows for individual ex- 
pression of feeling and attitude. His encouragement of “groupness” 
rather than autocratic procedures tends to solidify the group and 
develop team spirit. 

Lillie (10) found that girls withdrew from Camp Fire Girls and 
Girl Scouts when the leader dominated the program or was not inter- 
ested in individual and group projects. If the leader lacked “life” or 
“pep” the girls tended to drop out quickly too. Lillie's findings tie 
in closely with those on the Boy Scouts (3). 

The youth leader does not have the legal or moral force of the 
family and therefore must rely upon skill and interest to keep the 
group going. The very informality that makes such groups a leisure- 
time activity presents a problem of motivation. 

Children of school age want their leader to have skills of interest 
to them. The leader they rank high is someone who can build with 
his hands, who is versed in nature lore and proficient in sports, and 
who is a warm and engaging person. Above all they seem to prefer 
someone to whom they can talk and who will take them seriously. 
Their natural tendency to "gang" needs to be accepted by the leader. 

It is evident that the increase in children of school age in our 
society will necessitate the finding of more and more people to work 
with them. Not only must our schools be manned but the adult 
leadership needed for out-of-school activities must be found. It is 
critical in child programing that we find the best people for these 
kinds of jobs. Willingness alone can no longer be considered the only 
legitimate criterion for such work. 
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STUDY PROBLEMS 


. Visit an elementary school. Observe it as a child would on first seeing 


it. Write a report on what you see. 


. Observe an elementary school class and keep a record of the number 


of teacher-child interactions in a half-hour period. 
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3. Read the manuals of the Cub Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire 
Girls and determine their criteria for effective leaders. 

4. Inteview two teachers on their “pet peeves” about their students. De- 
termine what “peeves” are developmental and what “peeves” are a te- 
sult of child misbehavior. 

s. Describe appropriate curricula for second and fifth graders in science. 

6. Interview five parents of elementary school children and determine 
their “pet peeves” and satisfactions with their child's teacher or teach- 


ers. 


CHAPTER 4 


the child and has peers 


It has been said that the period of middle childhood is the time 
when “the nicest children begin to behave in a most awful way” 
(18). Too often from the adult's point of view this seems to be an 
accurate statement of the behavior of 5- to 12-year-olds. In reality 
this is a period of broadening interests, learning to make social con- 
tacts, and establishing intense friendships with other children. It 
calls for many life adjustments. For countless children school en- 
trance is the first major break with home and family, the first at- 
tempt at developing friendships without the support of close family 
members, and the first taste of personal independence. Havighurst, in 
discussing the developmental tasks of middle childhood, recognizes 
three “thrusts” of growth: 

There is the thrust of the child out of the home and into the peer 
group, the physical thrust into the world of games and work requiring 
neuromuscular skills, and the mental thrust into the world of adult con- 
cepts, logic, symbolism, and communication (12, p. 15). 

With entrance into the school world the child is required to adjust 
to an environment which no longer revolves around his individual 
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needs and desires. He must learn to share the attention of the teacher 
with thirty or thirty-five other children, to follow a prescribed routine 
regardless of his personal wants, and to accept the presence of other 
children. He learns that developing skill in the three R's is highly 
valued by the teacher. If he wishes to court the teacher's favor he 
must become proficient in these areas. No longer can he go home if 
he does not like what he is expected to do or if he is unhappy in his 
contacts. He must conform to expected standards of behavior and, 
in general, perform as the group does. 

During the early part of the school years children are primarily 
concerned with making an adjustment to school routines and to 
age mates. This involves acquiring skills of communication as well as 
learning the physical competency necessary for acceptance in the 
peer group. Later these acquired skills are used to compete with 
others for status and recognition within the group. During this period 
social-sex roles are well defined, special talents emerge, best friends 
and worst enemies develop, and physical skill as a tool in social 
interaction approaches perfection. 


FUNCTIONS OF SPONTANEOUS PEER GROUPS 


Spontaneous grouping of children of approximately the same age 
and/or developmental ability is usually referred to as the peer group. 
It may be either unisexual or bisexual, depending upon the age of the 
members. Peer groups differ from structured groups or organizations 
such as Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts in that they arise spontaneously, 
remain for a short time, and usually do not have close adult super- 
vision, Their purpose can vary from a short-term objective, such as 
collecting pop bottles to sell, to a possible lifetime hobby—stamp 
collecting, for instance. The membership of the peer group may shift 
with purpose and interest. Particularly in the early years of middle 
childhood there is a tendency to group and regroup. As children grow 
older and develop more intense interests, a particular group is more 
likely to attain structure and stability. With the advent of adoles- 
cence the membership in the peer group shifts once again, owing to 
the diversification and narrowing of interests and approaching physi- 
cal maturity. 
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The concept of peer groups should not be confused with delin- 
quency gangs, in which groups of children, usually adolescents, band 
together to fulfill individual needs in a manner unacceptable to 
society. 

Socializing Agent 

The peer group is a great socializing agent. Many age-old games, 
chants, and rituals are transferred from one generation of children to 
another through the peer group. What o-year-old, running along the 
sidewalk, does not know “Step on a crack, Break your mother's 
back?" All 10-year-old girls know the complex rules involved in play- 
ing “jacks,” while all 10-year-old boys maintain, year after year, the 
complicated rituals surrounding the game of marbles. Such games 
are a group heritage of childhood—the rules for jacks, marbles, or 
hopscotch are seldom available in written form for adults to exploit 
as “educational experiences.” These games are a sacred trust of the 
group, and neither child nor adult would think of changing them. 


Values and Attitudes 


Just as the complicated processes of hopscotch and touch football 
are transferred from one child to another, so does the peer group 
impart other information. Values and attitudes of the group are 
quickly acquired by individual members. By the time a boy is 7 or 8 
he knows that he dare not be caught crying or he will be labeled a 
“sissy” by his playmates. Concepts of fairness, of right and wrong 
are transferred and reinforced. There are rules to be followed—not 
only in games but also in social relationships. If someone makes a 
point for the team it is expected that the other members jump up 
and down and shout. If the other team takes the point it is perfectly 
permissible to shout uncomplimentary remarks about their abilities. 
When a child is 5 or 6 he can leave the losing side without incurring 
the wrath of the group. Several years later this behavior will call forth 
verbal disgust from his playmates and possible ostracism for the child. 


Fulfilling Needs 


The peer group gains in importance as a source of fulfilling many 
of the needs formerly met only by the family. As the school-age child 


Satisfactions of cooperation. 
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attempts to establish more independence from the family he turns 
toward the peer group for status and recognition. Perhaps his great- 
est satisfaction in this area comes from the feeling that he belongs 
to a group with similar interests and abilities. The peer group rewards 
and punishes its members. When a child conforms to its expecta- 
tions he is accepted and offered the hand of friendship. Thus he 
achieves status and recognition and, for a time, stability. 


Competition and Cooperation 


Children learn the satisfactions involved in cooperating through 
spontaneous groupings of approximately the same age. They have an 
opportunity to accept responsibility at their level of performance and 
to learn the value of carrying a task to completion. The peer group 
teaches a child to stay with the team, even if the game is hopelessly 
lost. Children learn to function under the pressure of compctition 
—competition which is realistic both in expected ability and in per- 
formance. 


Sex-Role Identification 


Peer groups help to define the sex-role expectations of the culture 
for boys and girls. Although girls tend to be shorter and less strong 
than boys, this physical difference is so insignificant during the school 
years that it scarcely affects physical skills or motor achievement. Not 
until preadolescence is there much evidence of changes in body 
chemistry between the sexes. 

Long before the onset of adolescence and the beginning of physical 
maturity the culture imposes on the child what is considered the 
appropriate sex role. The family encourages boys to be aggressive, 
assertive and enterprising. Girls win approval when they play "the 
little mother” or assume a “ladylike” manner in imitation of the 
adult female members of their families. The peer group sanctions 
these roles and reinforces the values of the family and the culture. 


Independence 


The peer group is not always just or right. Frequently judgments 
are based on little or no evidence. Experience in and knowledge of 
the evaluation process are slight. Though children can be cruel in 
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their criticism of one another, far more demoralizing than verbal 
abuse is the ignoring or isolating of a group member. 

Frequently the group members behave in direct opposition to 
adultestablished standards because of their enthusiasm for living, 
insatiable curiosity, and struggle for independence. When children 
have the backing of their peers they often act in a manner no indi- 
vidual member would dare to try. Members gain support from each 
other in achieving personal independence by having private club- 
houses and secret codes and languages designed to solidify the group 
and excluding the adult from their world. 


SEQUENCE OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Before school entrance the child is primarily concerned with him- 
self and his own activities. Although he is not as self-centered as the 
2-year-old and can now play cooperatively if supervised by a watchful 
adult, he still is crude in his social approach to others. Successful 
social contact is of relatively short duration and limited to one or two 
children. With entrance to school his social world changes drastically. 
From being one of a relatively small family group he becomes a 
member of a large group of children with diversified needs and inter- 
ests. The remains of self-centeredness are intensified and magnified 
in this new setting, where he must learn to be cooperative and to 
conform to established routines of group living. This period is char- 
acterized by wide swings in behavior, alternating between two ex- 
tremes. The 6-year-old enjoys being with adults; he is companionable 
and delightful with his eager alertness to understand his expanding 
world. He can also demand attention, have no regard for others, and 
be indecisive and dawdling when there appears little need to hesitate. 
It is little wonder that the 6-year-old period has been labeled “explo- 
sive bipolarity" (10). 

The socialization process is a gradual one, extending over a long 
time. It follows an orderly sequence of development and, with indi- 
vidual variation, can be confidently predicted. In spite of the fact 
that elementary school children are characterized by increasing indi- 
vidual differentiation, many social activities assume a generalized 
form (1). 
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Social Responsibility 


During middle childhood there develops a feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility for group action or behavior. The 6, 7-, or 8-year-old 
displays little social responsibility for participation in organized 
games, but the 10-, 11-, or 12-year-old will stay with the team even 
though the game is lost. The younger the child, the more likely he is 
to withdraw from an organized game and pursue his individual inter- 
ests. He assumes little personal obligation for the initiation of the 
game or for the final outcome of the play. Actually, most structured 
group games in which he participates are initiated by adults. If the 
group experience is to be successful, the adult must remain to super- 
vise and support the players. 

A classic example of this egocentric behavior occurred in a group 
of fourteen 6- and 7-year-old boys and girls: 


The teacher introduced a game in which an object, familiar to the 
children, was hidden in the room during the children’s absence. It was 
then necessary for each child, upon his return, to discover the hiding 
place of the object. When he had found the object he was to say nothing 
to the others but was to sit down on a chair while the rest of the group 
continued to hunt. 

This game met with enthusiastic response from the children and they 
played it several times. It soon became evident to the adults observing 
that one little girl was always last to find the object. Toward the end of 
the fourth time the game was played, Brenda, who had been last to find 
the object on the three previous occasions, announced that she no longer 
wanted to play. She walked over to some housekeeping toys and picked 
up a doll. The next time the group entered the room to hunt for the 
hidden object, Brenda—who now knew where the object was—became 
very animated. She turned from her doll play and eagerly helped the 
others find the object. 

Obviously Brenda wanted to participate with the group. This was 
evidenced by her real and active pleasure in helping the other children 
find the object—after she knew where it was hidden. The social pressure 
of always being the last one to sit down and her failure to appreciate the 
outcome of the game if many children dropped out were stronger than 
her growing concept of social responsibility. 


Children 6 and 7 years old feel little or no responsibility for group- 
oriented goals. If they do engage in spontaneous group activities the 
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play is usually loosely organized and of short duration. They often 
withdraw from one group to join another. They are not good losers 
and "tattle" on one another frequently. 

Gradually, increasing knowledge, developing motor abilities, and 
experience in social success and failure contribute to successful group 
participation. By 10 or 11 years of age the child is participating in 
highly organized group activities. Both boys and girls are strongly 
drawn to team games and are usually intensely loyal to whichever 
side they are on. Observation of a group of 10-year-olds playing in the 
school yard or the neighborhood vacant lot reveals that they put con- 
siderable time and energy into selecting a team captain, who in turn 
selects the team members—but not without advice from the children 
standing on the side line. Establishing the rules of a particular game 
gains in importance, and much bickering and dickering must take 
place before the play can begin. The concept of social responsibility 
has become so highly developed at this age that members of groups 
and teams have specialized titles (and tasks)—chairman, secretary, 
captain, or first baseman. Such specialization requires a high degree 
of skill in social relationships and in techniques of social intercourse. 
By 9 or 10 years of age children are able to make distinctions. be- 
tween different roles of group members. The ability to differentiate 
roles is usually accompanied by the ability to identify qualifications 
for specific tasks. During this period individual group members 
assume a variety of roles. Seldom is a child cast in one and only 
one role (1). 

Some children 10 or 11 years old show an increasing interest in 
structured organizations such as Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls or 
Brownies. Other children prefer to follow their hobbies and interests 
in a less organized fashion or on a more individualistic level. For 
most children this is a time of establishing group relationships, 
through either spontaneous or organized group participation, within 
which they develop and practice the techniques of social inter- 
action. 

Toward the end of middle childhood the child has acquired skill 
in maintaining social relationships and is able to make accurate and 
critical judgments of his own abilities and those of others. Motor 
skills are well developed and used as tools to gain peer acceptance. 
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Girls tend to become more interested in spectator types of sports 
while boys continue to want to participate in team games (14). 


Striving for Independence 


Although the school-age child is striving for personal independence 
from adult authority he is still eager for adult approval. He usually is 
fond of his teacher, and many a 7-year-old has caused a parental 
twinge when he insisted the teacher was right and his mother wrong. 
Later he may join his peers in making unfavorable comments about 
the teacher or drawing uncomplimentary pictures of her. 

By the time a child is 7 or 8 years old he often refuses point-blank 
to do as he is told. He talks back to adults, and when an attempt is 
made to discipline him he accuses them of being unfair in favor of 
another sibling. He tends to criticize his brothers and sisters and 
to minimize their accomplishments. Paradoxically, he joins his 
siblings against his parents and other imagined or real "foes." 
Attempts are made to exclude the adults from his confidence and to 
gain personal privacy. It is not unusual to walk into the home of a 
school-age child and find a menacing sign tacked to his bedroom 
door, a warning to all who approach that they are to "Keep out! 
This means you!" 

In spite of this growing independence, the school-age child is 
intensely interested in what adults say and do. The 8- to 9-year-old 
often will be found listening quietly but intently to adult conversa- 
tion. He is so quiet that adults frequently forget he is present. On at 
least one occasion a 9-yearold was heard to say, “Mother, I don't 
understand. Why do you and Mrs. Bolton suddenly stop talking? 
You always stop at the most interesting part!" Apparently this “lis- 
tening technique" is one of the methods used by children to acquire 
an understanding of adult roles and behavior. 

By the time a child is 8 or 9 years old he has a well-developed 
understanding of "yours" and “mine.” He uses these concepts to 
insist that his possessions are his alone and should not be shared (at 
least not without his permission) with others. He becomes inter- 
ested in making check lists and inventories of his things and will 
spend many hours organizing and arranging them. Of course, the 
next day he may disrupt the entire arrangement, and disorder and 
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confusion will reign for weeks. But the experience has brought him 
one step closer to understanding himself in relation to his environ- 
ment. 

The 9- or 10-year-old likes to be “loose on the town" and resents 
having to account for his activities away from home. This is an indi- 
cation of his growing independence and of the adults' acceptance of 
his ability to care for himself and to direct his own activities. The 
10-year-old is fond of secrets and frequently engages in periods of 
giggling and whispering with one or two other 10-year-olds. When 
asked by an adult to relate what is so funny he remarks, “Nothing,” 
or “We don’t know,” in such a way that the adult recognizes he is 
excluded from the situation. Interestingly enough, it could well be 
true that the children are laughing at nothing in particular or that 
they do not know why they are giggling. There is little doubt that 
whatever the cause it is not to be shared with adults. 

Developing independence is essentially a process of learning one’s 
own abilities and of establishing self-limits within which successful 
functioning is possible. It requires experimentation and practice in 
testing limits as well as in discovering individual capacities and 
interests. 


Sex Cleavage 


There is a growing antagonism between the sexes throughout the 
school years. Research tends to support this fact and to indicate that 
the greatest sex cleavage occurs among children of 10, 11, and 12 
years of age (7). Moreno (15) studied children’s choices for class- 
mates from kindergarten to eighth grade. He found that in the fourth 
grade fewer children chose the opposite sex for classmates than at 
any other grade level. The trend of these children’s choices can be 
seen in Table 4.1. Apparently the attraction between the sexes, boys 
choosing girls and girls choosing boys, was greatest in kindergarten 
(25 percent) and in the first grade (27 percent). This “ratio of attrac- 
tion” declined steadily until it reached its lowest point in the fourth 
grade. 

Around 8 years of age the overt behavior of boys and girls indicates 
that the sexes are drawing apart. By 9 or 10 years of age both boys 
and girls verbally express contempt for each other, and by 10 or 11 
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Taste 4.1 Quantitative Analysis of Choices Between the Sexes in the 
Grades of a Public School 


Gd Boys chose Girls Girls chose Boys Both Sexes 
(percent) (percent) (percent) 
Kindergarten 10.0 15.0 25.0 
Ist Grade 19.0 8.0 27.0 
2d Grade 10.0 6.5 16.5 
3d Grade 3:5 5.0 8.5 
4th Grade 1.5 1.0 2.5 
5th Grade 1.0 4.5 4.0 
6th Grade 2.05 2.05 3.5 
7th Grade 2.0 1.0 3.0 
8th Grade 4.0 4.0 8.0 


Reprinted with permission from J. L. Moreno. Changes in sex groupings of 
school children. In G, E. Swanson, T. M. Newcomb, and E. L. Hartley, Read- 
ings in Social Psychology, Copyright © 1947. Used by permission of Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


years they appear to have little in common. The observant adult, 
however, becomes aware that both boys and girls are making subtle 
approaches to each other wherever mixed groups are found. 


During recess a group of 10-year-old boys were playing basketball; the 
girls were playing tag. Surprisingly the ball rolled into the group of girls 
or the tag game carried the girls right through the basketball game. At 
this point, all games were halted while both groups hurled verbal insults 
at each other. The games resumed until the next "incident," when the 
procedure was repeated. 


As children turn from play with the opposite sex they seem to 
concentrate on relationships with the same sex. Girls become best 
friends and worst enemies. They walk down the street arm in arm, 
heads close together, intently engrossed in conversation. Boys are 
just as fond of other boys but show their affection by wrestling and 
punching each other and using nicknames. This is a period of intense 
loyalties and of hero worship of older boys and girls who seem to the 
10- and 11-year-old to be "grown up." 

One of the outcomes of this homosexual phase of social develop- 
ment is a clearer understanding of the roles of men and women in 
society. Through identification with others of the same sex boys and 
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girls begin to recognize the variations in sex-role behavior and learn 
the behavior characteristically acceptable in society. 


SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY 


The position a child holds within his group culture (neighborhood, 
classroom, or peer group) and how he achieves and maintains it has 
stimulated considerable interest and research. Why is one child 
acceptable to his peers while another is not? Why does the degree of 
acceptability change for the same child within the same group? What 
characteristics make a child acceptable or unacceptable to his peers? 

Assessing the qualities necessary for social acceptability involves 
observing groups in action to locate and define the personal charac- 
teristics of socially acceptable and unacceptable children (5, 6). A 
wide variety of techniques for isolating these characteristics has been 
devised, but their validity is often in question because of the subjec- 
tive nature of the task. Usually a problem is investigated by asking 
the subjects what they think or how they feel about another child. 
In some rating techniques the subject is asked to name the child in 
his classroom who in his opinion is most like a certain description. 
In some specially designed research studies children rate themselves 
on a variety of characteristics pertaining to social acceptability. 
"Teachers or other adults who have a close association with children 
and can observe them in group interaction frequently rate them on 
characteristics. 


Sociometric Techniques 


One of the most fruitful and productive techniques to be used in 
recent years is the sociometric test originated by Moreno (16). Actu- 
ally this is not a test in the usual sense of the word, but rather a way 
to study peer acceptance and group structure. Its simplicity in con- 
struction and administration makes it an instrument of great practical 
value and popularity. Commenting upon the increasing use of the 
sociometric test in the classroom, Gronlund says: 


The recent stress modern education has placed on social adjustment 
has made the classroom teacher more conscious of the social development 
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of his pupils. Findings from small-group research have pointed out the 
implications of group structure for the effective functioning of groups. 
Studies of group leadership have indicated the influence of the emotional 
climate of groups on the learning and behavior of individuals. Authorities 
in human development have stressed the value of social relations in the 
normal development of personality. Likewise, mental hygienists have 
emphasized the importance of being accepted by others in the attainment 
of good personal and social adjustment. Recent textbooks in educational 
psychology have pointed out the inextricable relationship between the 
learning and adjustment of individual pupils and their position in the 
group structure. These merging forces have created a need for a practical 
instrument to study the structure of classroom groups. The sociometric 
test, to a large extent, is satisfying this need (11, p. 3i 


The sociometric test is basically a matter of choices. An individual 
is required to choose one or more people with whom he would like 
to associate in a specific group activity. The number of choices and 
the activity are usually determined by the investigator and are related 
to some phase of group or individual development. For example, in 
one study (13) of boys attending an eight-week summer camp the 
questions asked in two separate tests were: “Whom would you like 
to sit beside at the table?” and “Whom would you like to sleep 
beside?” Occasionally children have been asked to choose the chil- 
dren with whom they would least like to associate. In general, this 
type of question has been avoided on the assumption that expressing 
negative feelings toward another tends to intensify feelings. 

Ausubel, commenting upon the interpretation of sociometric 
choices, suggests: 

It is important to realize, however, that sociometric choices vary de- 
pending on the particular activity for which one child selects another. A 
child’s sociometric status also varies depending on whether it is computed 
from the number of times he is chosen or from the mean social distance 
(acceptability) rating he receives from all members of the group. Socio- 
metric scores show both stability over time and generality over persons; 
and since they are direct measures, they are as valid as they are reliable 


(3, p. 156). 

Sociometry cannot shed light on why a particular child is or is not 
chosen but it can tell which children, at the moment of the test, are 
most or least chosen. When these choices are plotted on a sociogram 
such as Figure 4.1 it is possible to gain insight into the group struc- 
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ture and the individual's group status. In a given group some children 
receive a large number of choices (girl 12 and boy 6) and are called 
stars, while other children receive no choices from their associates 
(girls 15, 19 and boy 1) and are called isolates. It is also possible to 


G@) Girl School ^ Central 
AN Boy Class 5A CER 
—— Mutual Choice Teacher F.R. Young 
—>» Rejection Date 4/25/57 


Fig. 4.1. Sociogram of choices and rejections of work companions. (From N. E. 
Gronlund, Sociometry in the:Classroom, 1959, Harper & Brothers.) 


observe the presence of a clique or subgroup (boys 9, 3, 2, 7)—chil- 
dren who give their choices on a question to each other and no one 
else. Cleavages between subgroups (girls 13, 16, 17) can be located 
where there is a lack of sociometric choices between two or more sub- 
groups. 

It is thus possible to locate children who are highly acceptable to 
others, those who are not acceptable, and small groups within the 
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larger membership who prefer each other to anyone else. The value 
of such knowledge to teachers and other adults who guide children 
can readily be seen. Although the sociometric test does not indicate 
why children are chosen or rejected, it does identify them and so 
might be used to improve the social adjustment of children by form- 
ing a basis for group organization. Individual children may be helped 
to understand and alter socially ineffective behavior and thus to 
become more acceptable to their peers. 


Correlates of Social Acceptability 


Analysis of sociometric tests has been most useful in investigating 
factors thought to be related to social acceptance and interpersonal 
relationships. Are the brightest children the most or the least popu- 
lar with their peers? Does physical appearance or physical skill affect 
children's choices? Do children tend to choose others with similar 
interests, values, and personality characteristics? Answers to these 
questions provide clues to guiding children toward social maturity. 

With increasing emphasis on the education of the intellectually 
superior child and the demand for persons with leadership ability in 
key positions of government and industry, it is important to under- 
stand the relationship between intelligence and sociometric status at 
all stages of development. In general, most research reports low 
positive correlations between intelligence and peer acceptance (11). 
Gallagher and Crowder (9) conducted a study of the personal adjust- 
ment of thirty-five boys and girls with Stanford-Binet IQ's of 150 or 
above enrolled in the second to fifth grades. One of the factors they 
were interested in was the social adjustment of these intellectually 
gifted children. In each classroom where there was one or more of 
the subjects, the children were asked to name their five best friends 
from among their classmates. The children in each class were then 
ranked according to sociometric choices received and divided into 
four groups—the top quartile represented the greatest number of 
choices received and the bottom quartile the least. Sociometric 
choices from a random sample of children were also analyzed so the 
distribution of choices among the gifted children could be compared 
with what might be considered a normal distribution. Table 4.2 
gives the quartile distribution of both gifted and random sample 
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groups. If the choices received were only by chance it would be ex- 
pected that approximately one-fourth of the children would rank in 
the top quartile, one-fourth in the second, and so forth. However, 
over half the gifted children fell in the top quartile of their class in 
social popularity—a considerably greater number than could be ex- 
pected to occur by chance. 


TABLE 4.2 Quartile Distribution of Social Popularity of Gifted and 
Random Sample Groups 


Giftede Random Sample 
; ! (N = 30) (N = 33) 
Sorel Eopulanity Percent Percent 
N of Total® N of Total 
Top quartile 16 53 8 24 
Second quartile 8 27 10 30 
Third quartile 4 13 8 24 
Bottom quartile 2 7 7 22 
Total 30 100 33 100 


* Various problems connected with the administration or scoring of the socio- 
metric caused the authors to eliminate five cases from this comparison, 

Chi Square = 15.33. Significant at .o1 level of confidence. 

From J. J. Gallagher and T. Crowder. The adjustment of gifted children in 
the regular classroom. Except. Child., 1957, 23, 309. 


From these findings Gallagher and Crowder (9) concluded that 
superior intelligence and social popularity, as measured by socio- 
metric tests, were directly related. Further, the more intelligent chil- 
dren tend to have more social perceptiveness; that is, they are more 
successful in predicting who will choose them for friends than are 
children of average or below-average intelligence (8). 

Since physical skills seem to be important for acceptance of the 
schoolage child by his peers, it is not surprising that a number of 
sociometric studies have investigated this aspect of development. In 
a summer camp setting Hunt and Solomon (13) compared the socio- 
metric status of twenty-two boys, 5 to 8 years of age, with their 
counselors' ratings of the children's physical ability and found a 
relatively high relationship. A similar connection was found by 
Polansky, Lippitt, and Redl (17) for sixty-four boys and forty girls 
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between the ages of 10 and 15 attending summer camps. Most-fre- 
quently-chosen children were rated by their peers as being good 
athletes and good at doing things. 

Our culture places great emphasis upon physical appearance. The 
person who is well groomed, neat, and attractively dressed seems to 
be more acceptable to others and has greater opportunity to succeed 
in his work, Parents and teachers place a premium on cleanliness 
and encourage children to be personally neat. Is there any justifica- 
tion for this emphasis on physical appearance? Are attractive and 
well-groomed children more sought after by their peers? 

In an extensive study of the reasons given by children for choosing 
their best friends Austin and Thompson (2) asked 487 boys and 
girls in seven elementary schools to select their three best friends and 
to give the reasons why these particular friends were chosen. The 
largest percentage of the reasons, 53.3, were related to personality 
characteristics such as cheerfulness, kindness, and generosity. Similar- 
ity of interests and tastes accounted for 22.2 percent of the choices, 
and 6.8 percent dealt with physical appearance. In another study of 
socially successful and unsuccessful children Bonney (4) had all 
fourth-grade children in three schools rate their three best friends 
from among their classmates on certain personality traits. He con- 
cluded that the most significant traits in differentiating between 
popular and unpopular children were, in order of importance, leader- 
ship, enthusiasm, activity in recitation, friendliness, warmth in wel- 
coming, good looks, frequent laughter, and happiness. It would seem 
that physical attractiveness has some influence on the acceptance of 
school-age children but by no means outranks personality factors. 

Austin and Thompson’s study (2) also indicates that children 
select their friends on the basis of personality characteristics rather 
than external appearance. Their findings are supported by Smith (19), 
who interviewed twenty-seven fourth-grade boys and girls after they 
had indicated which classmates they liked best and least. According 
to the results of the interviews the best-liked children were unselfish, 
impartial, considerate of others, and willing to share toys and books 
and to take turns. Those who were least liked by their classmates 
used harsh words and screaming voices, tended to bully others, and 
insisted on having their own way. 
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A recently developed instrument for measuring some aspects of 
social adjustment in preadolescent boys is that of Wiggins and 
Winder (20). The Peer Nomination Inventory requires children to 
rate or select the classmate best described by each of a series of words. 
Each item was carefully planned to represent one of four types of 
behavior thought to be related to social adjustment: aggression, 
dependency, withdrawal, and depression. A number of additional 
items were designed to reflect popularity, friendship, and positive 
sociometric choice. 

When the Peer Nomination Inventory was administered to 710 
boys in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades it was found that all four 
areas of adjustment were negatively correlated with popularity. In 
other words, children rated by their peers as most popular were less 
likely to show aggression, dependency, depression, or withdrawal. 
Social intraversion (as indicated by depression) appeared to be more 
detrimental to social status than social assertiveness. 

The characteristics which seem to be most significant in peer-group 
relationships, as revealed by children's choices of associates, are re- 
lated to intelligence, athletic ability, perceptiveness of others, positive 
personality traits, similarity of interests, and, to some extent, physical 
appearance. The degree to which these characteristics are present in 
the most popular children depends on the ability of these same 
children to accurately perceive them in others. 


PLAY INTERESTS 


Play has an important contribution to make to growth and develop- 
ment. In play school-age children usually associate with others and 
have an opportunity to develop and refine their techniques for social 
interaction. Within the framework of imaginative and dramatic play 
they experiment with various age and sex rolés, learning something 
of the feeling of being a mother or father, an older brother, sister, or 
a baby. They imitate members of admired professions such as doc- 
tors, detectives, lawyers, and explorers and develop elaborate situa- 
tions revolving around these characters. When they act out the parts 
of a situation they reinforce their concepts of right and wrong as the 
"bad guy" receives his just reward and is taken to "jail." 
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Outlet for Emotions 


Play provides an outlet for emotions and a legitimate means for 
releasing tensions. Assuming the character of a Superman or a Zorro 
—who only does good but who is beyond the limits of nature's and 
society's laws—children feel the exhilaration of defying authority 
without the realistic consequences so evident in their everyday exist- 
ence. When the pressures of school, home, and family become diffi- 
cult to accept it is relaxing to work out the disturbing feelings through 
physical play or through some creative achievement in which there 
is great personal satisfaction. 


Development of Skills 


The play of school-age children is characterized by noisiness, by 
the strengthening, extending, and refining of basic motor skills, and 
by increasing participation in group activities. More and more time 
is spent in developing motor skills: in bicycle riding, skating, swim- 
ming, hopscotch, and performing on gym sets. Particularly between 
the ages of 6 and 9 or 10 the child's activities develop his physical 
skills. It is almost as if he were in training for the later years when 
he will use these skills to gain recognition and acceptance from the 
peer group. It is not unusual for a 9-year-old to spend hours tossing a 
ball against the side of the garage. He never seems to tire of this ac- 
tivity and attacks it with a singleness of purpose surprising in one so 
young. 


Talents and Creativity 


Play activities are numerous and varied during the school years. 
The 6- and 7-year-olds use toys as "props" or background for dramatic 
play while interest in toys per se decreases. After 10 years of age these 
activities usually slacken off. Children begin to develop skill in 
specific areas, and individual talents become evident. On a snowy 
winter day one g-year-old composed this poem: 

Mr. Dory DEATHER 


Mr. Doey Deather likes the snowy weather 
He shovels the sidewalks and winds up the clocks 
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Very funny, Mr. Doey Deather 
How come you like the snowy weather? 


Abilities in music, drama, dance, art, and other areas of creative ex- 
pression begin to emerge. Over a period of three weeks one 11-year- 
old wrote a well-organized and detailed mystery story and then pro- 
ceeded to design a cover for her “book.” Her effort was published in 
serial form in the school paper and her peers eagerly awaited each 
installment. 

Note one issue of a neighborhood paper published by two 10-year- 
old girls who were not only the owners, editors, and reporters but also 
the printers and distributors. To eliminate the element of financial 
speculation subscriptions were sold for each edition. 

Children between the ages of 10 and 12 show an increasing inter- 
est in art media such as paint, clay, wood, plastic, and metal. They 
are more project oriented at this time and are extremely critical of 
their own endeavors. They are capable of planning elaborate projects 
and their developing ability to concentrate enables them, more often 
than not, to follow the plan to completion. Table games such as 
monopoly, checkers, and old maid, involving complex rules, are a 
favorite with 10- and 11-year-olds. Individually they are not above 
changing the rules if it is to their advantage, but collectively they 
adhere strictly to the game as they understand it. 


Sex Differences 


Although there is some evidence of different play interests among 
boys and girls at the preschool level it is fairly common to see them 
playing together with housekeeping equipment or with guns and 
cowboy hats. Any play interest which seems to be more characteristic 
of one sex than the other probably reflects the influence of the culture 
rather than a true sex-linked interest. Sex differences in play begin to 
appear with some consistency among 6- and 7-year-olds. By the time 
a child is 9 or 10 these differences are well established. 


Collections 


The 9-year-old is an avid collector—he collects anything and every- 
thing. To verify this statement all one needs to do is visit a third 
grade when the children are cleaning out their desks or drop in on 
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School News 


Miss Grobee's room 
is studying about farms. 
They went out to a farm. 
In their room they are 
making a horse, a pig, a 
cow, and a lamb out of 
wood. They are also 
making a house, a barn, 
and chicken house. 


Miss Dobson's third 
grade had a potluck sup- 
per on Friday, February 
5th. 

Dale, who is a mem- 
ber of the third grade, 
locked Brian in the 
kindergarden bathroom. 

AS entertainment 
for their parents the 
Students had a square 
dance to the tune of the 
Virginia Reel. They 
sang "The Little Bar of 
Soap" and "One Blacka, 
Two Blacka." 


During the past 
week the pupils have 
been dismissed at 2:30 
each day because of 
parent-teacher confer- 
ences. 


Kristen was dis- 
missed early one day due 
to Bill putting clay in 
her hair. 


Billy got both 
casts removed after 
breaking both arms from 
falling from the monkey 
bars on the playground. 


Meeker School has 
gotten a new gym 
teacher, whose name is 
Mrs. Smith. 


The second grade 
toured WOI-TV. They 
visited with Chris 
Donaldson, Ginny Adams, 
and Sunny of the "Magic 
Window." 


Block News 


Kathy has been sick 
with the flu. We hope 
that she will be better 
Soon. 


The Hagers are 
planning to take Johnny 
on a trip south to 
Shreveport, La., to see 
his cousin. 


Billy has been home 
from school with the 
mumps. Jon has been 
home with a cold. 


The Horsefields's 
are going to Chicago for 
the week-end. Mrs. 
Horsefield will attend 
the D.M.A. Convention 
there. 


March of Dimes 


This is the last 
week of the March of 
Dimes drive. We hope 
you have contributed 
generously. 


Registration 


Are you sure you 
have registerated so you 
can vote in the school- 
bond election? We hope 
you have for we need 
new School rooms. 


Dad-Daughter Date 


On February 14th 
the Girl Schouts will 
have dinner with their 
Dads at the Memorial 
Union. The editors of 
this paper will attend. 


Weather 


Low tonight 20-23. 
Warmer on Sunday. 


Fig. 4.2. An issue of a neighborhood newspaper. 
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the mother of a g-year-old during spring house cleaning. A close in- 
vestigation of desks, drawers, and boxes will yield an amazing assort- 
ment of dead and dying "things" collected over a period of time. 
Rocks, shells, bottle caps, match covers, and twigs are all fair game 
for the g-year-old collector. One mother, while cleaning out her son's 
dresser drawer, found a box of small pieces of string bearing the label 
“Pieces of string to be thrown away." 

Interest in collecting is usually maintained throughout the school 
years, but the 10- or 11-year-old is more discriminating about what 
he collects than is his 8-year-old brother. He tends to concentrate on 
a few items such as arrowheads, rocks, or stamps. He is much more 
concerned with what he collects than with the process of collecting. 
He will investigate the origin of an item, its characteristics and 
properties, going to considerable trouble to discover all he can 
about it, He may write letters to people who can give him informa- 
tion about his collection and he will read widely to increase his 
knowledge of the subject. Many adults can trace rewarding and 
satisfying lifelong hobbies to collections begun in the school years. 


The character of children's play changes with age and maturation. 
It is usually energetic, active, noisy, and closely related to the devel- 
opment of motor skills. Play with others is imperative, although 
group play, particularly in the early years, tends to deteriorate without 
adult guidance. 
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STUDY PROBLEMS 


1. Peergroup organizations are an important aspect of the socialization 
of the child. Construct an interview schedule which will help you to 
discover the number and types of organizations to which boys and 
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girls belong. Such a schedule might include age, sex, type of organi- 
zation (Brownies, Cub Scouts, Girl Scouts, Bluebirds, Camp Fire 
Girls, Sunday-school class, other church organizations, etc.), frequency 
of scheduled meetings (weekly, monthly), and frequency of actual 
attendance (often, sometimes, seldom). Using the schedule, interview 
ten children in each of the following age groups: 6-year-olds, 8-year- 
olds, 10-year-olds, and 12-year-olds. 

2. Observe a group of children playing a competitive game such as base- 
ball, volleyball, tag, or hide-and-seek. Record the incidents when the 
children showed cooperation (helping another child to "get home 
free," encouraging a teammate to run the bases, etc.). 

3. Visit an elementary school during recess. Record as many situations 
as you can where there appears to be hostility (or sex antagonism ) 
between boys and girls. Write a paper, using the playground illus- 
trations, in which you discuss the part this hostility plays in the sociali- 
zation of the preadolescent. 

4. Visit a sixth-grade class during a discussion period. By plotting a 
sociogram, locate a child who is an “isolate” and one who is a “star.” 
Observe these two children in as many different situations as possible, 
e.g. in the corridors, on the play yard, in committee groups. Compare 
the number and types of interactions each child has with other chil- 
dren and with adults. 

5. In order to better understand the influence of collections on the 
child do the following: 

a. Visit a g-year-old in his home. Encourage him to talk about and 
show you his collections. 

b. Survey the local drugstore to discover the commercialization of 
children's tendency to collect. 

c. Inspect the cereal counter in a grocery store and record the num- 
ber of different cereal products which capitalize on children’s de- 
sire to collect. 


CHAPTER 5 


the development of personality 


The typical modes of behavior of any given person are described 
as making up his personality. Nearly everyone, scientist or not, reflect- 
ing on the nature of man, has evolved his own ideas about how these 
typical modes of behavior come to be. Our purpose is to present those 
points of view which seem best to describe the phenomena of per- 
sonality or personal development, and also to consider the way the 
school-age child discovers his sex-role identity. Moral and spiritual 
development as well as the evolvement of values will be discussed. 


PERSONALITY 


Definition 


Personality is developmental in nature, dynamic in action, and 
socially oriented. A definition will help to give an overview of the 
orientation of this chapter. Personality is the total person. It repre- 
sents those modes of action, feeling, and perception which most 
typically govern a given person. It is constantly changing with new 
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experiences through the influence of the environment—persons and 
non-persons. 

“All of the behavioral predispositions characteristic of the indi- 
vidual at a given point in his life history" constitute personality. 
“Thus it embraces the more peripheral, transitory and trivial as well 
as the more central aspects of his behavioral repertoire” (2, p. 274). 

Ausubel distinguishes between the terms self, self-concept, ego, 
and personality by suggesting that they constitute an ascending hier- 
archy of complexity and inclusiveness. Thus self, self-concept, and 
ego can be thought of as contributing to personality or as parts of 
the total personality. 


Personality, then, may be defined as the complete and unified outcome 
of all the developmental processes through which an individual has 
passed or all the individual’s traits and tendencies functioning as an 
integrated whole (38, pp. 426-427). 

If we accept this view that the total individual is his personality, 
it becomes apparent that: 

Personality is dynamic, a growing entity. Physiologically it is vested 
with capacity for maturation. Except as mutilated by environment, 
physical traits follow their predestined course from childhood to maturity. 
Psychologically, it is plastic, capable of an infinite number of modifica- 
tions by external stimuli. Sociologically, it is dependent on the group to 
provide the patterns of development, for human nature is a group prod- 


uct (37, p. 73): 
Structure 


There is reason to believe that personality develops in an orderly 
manner much as does any part of the body. If we accept a matura- 
tional developmental basis for understanding human growth, then it 
seems to follow that personality also has standard characteristics and 
a typical mode of development. 

Nature and nurture (or environment) both play a part in the 
development of the person. Those who work closely with infants will 
state without equivocation that there are differences—marked differ- 
ences—in the responses of the youngest infants to their environment. 
At this point obviously no environment save the prenatal has had an 
opportunity to have an impact on the growing organism. 
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The psychiatrist J. G. Plant believes the following: 


. . . this means that into the category of inherent elements go those 
things which time and circumstance show to be most resistive to change. 
Where we see in a child the persistence of a certain trait through a 
number of dissimilar adjustments and where this same trait shows similar 
elasticity in many other children, the criteria for placing the trait in this 
first category are present. We have felt that we have found four of these 
traits. There obviously may be a great many more—and, equally, it is 
possible that experience with more children will indicate variations in 
any one of these four which would force us to place it in the group of less 
fixed characters. . . . Alertness, Complexity, Pliability, Temperament 


(46, PP- 74-75). 

Alertness is described as the level of the sensory threshold of the 
individual. Some children may be described as stolid or impervious to 
new stimuli while others, much like a weather vane on a windy day, 
seem to be urged hither and yon by a barrage of stimuli. Some 
children seem drawn to all sorts of new social situations, and at the 
opposite end of the continuum there are those who build a high 
wall of exclusion against every new way of looking at problems. 

The second category in personality is complexity. Some children 
seem unable to be objective—they cannot look at themselves in 
difficulty; in describing an experience they actually seem to live 
through it again. At the other end of the scale is the child who, in 
anticipating some experience, sees himself in that expected situation. 
He is able to describe the whole affair after it has happened as 
though talking about a third person. 

The third category inherent in personality is liability. Some 
children do well in school as long as they have the same teacher all 
through the day, but they do poorly under the platoon system because 
they seem to lack the pliability to “get into new grooves of adjust- 
ment” as quickly as that situation demands. In other words pliability 
has to do with children’s ability to adapt to new situations. Plant 
(46) is rather certain there is little relationship between pliability 
and what is tested as intelligence. 

By temperament, the fourth factor in personality, Plant means the 
freedom to develop one’s orientation to the world. This trait is be- 
hind introversion or extroversion. Plant’s experience leads him to 
believe that for each individual there are no marked changes in tem- 
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perament except when some major traumatic event takes place. 

Social interaction and learning experiences induced from the inter- 
action of the environment with the inherent factors listed above make 
up the basic personality patterns of the individual. It seems wise to 
reiterate that the scheme outlined by Plant is his theory, based upon 
extensive clinical experience with children of all ages. 

Before leaving Plant we should note another of his contributions. 
Between the need of the individual and the social pressures is a 
membrane—a sort of psycho-osmotic envelope of great importance. 
He has named it the envelope. This is not a tangible material struc- 
ture but a property of the personality which keeps one in touch with 
the outer world. 

Each of us sometimes has the experience of “not even hearing” or 
“not even seeing” unwanted material. Take, for example, a person lectur- 
ing to a group on problems of child-rearing (which, of course, assumes an 
intelligible lecturer and an alert and intelligent audience). If the mem- 
bers of the audience are requested to write out the lecture, the most 
amazing variants are discovered. Each of the listeners has "heard" a dif- 
ferent lecture; each listener is possessed of a selective, osmotic mem- 
brane that allows him to hear only what he can afford to hear. 

It is only through the operation of the envelope that we can get at the 
problem of meaning—what anything “means” to the individual (45, 
P. 3): 

Sigmund Freud (23) has postulated two different concepts which 
are of considerable interest in considering the structure of personality. 
The first is the topography of the personality and the second con- 
cerns psychosexual development, which will be discussed later. The 
energy sources formulated as the topography of the personality are 
referred to as the id, the ego, and the superego. 

Id. The id is impulsive. It is primitive, unthinking, irrational, 
and its aim is to gratify the instincts directly, fully, and openly. 
Thought to be almost wholly unconscious, the id is conceptualized 
as the source of all instinctual energies. 

Ego. The ego is the system within the personality that involves 
perception of the reality of the external world. The ego recognizes 
realistic barriers that prevent immediate gratification of id impulses. 
According to Freud, delayed gratification in the eyes of the ego 
insures fuller gratification at a later time. The ego is realistic, and 
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a strong, well-developed ego is thought to be synonymous with 
maturity. It is sometimes referred to as ego strength. 

Superego. The rules that one accepts and identifies with make 
up the superego. These rules, mores, and values are internalized, and 
violation of them by the individual leads to punishment by the super- 
ego. The superego is often called the moral or judicial part of the 
personality. It represents the ideal rather than the real, and it works 
for perfection, not for reality or pleasure (24). 

Anxiety results when the ego and superego are at odds. Adjustment 
occurs when the conflict is resolved, or at least held to a minimum. 
Anxiety ultimately shows itself in guilt as the superego is more and 
more internalized. A sense of guilt means that the ego is coming to 
grips with the superego; anxiety has matured to the point of guilt 
(54). (We shall go into more detail when we discuss the develop- 
ment of morality.) ) 

According to Freud, all behavior results from the ego's attempt to 
solve the conflict of the id and the superego. Problem-solving is 
continually guided by anxiety. It is well to remember that the forces 
operating in the topography are largely in the unconscious part of 
the personality. We may note, too, the similarity of the concept of 
homeostasis, discussed elsewhere, and the basic assumptions of Freud 
toward the reduction of anxiety. 


Patterns of Personality Growth 


According to Freud (23), personality growth proceeds in a psycho- 
sexual manner. It unfolds without being greatly affected by environ- 
mental influences. Its parallel is the physical aspect of the individual, 
and its patterning is almost biological. There are several logical 
stages, and these are rigidly tied into the drives postulated by Freud. 

Oral Stage. "This takes place during the infant's early life and is 
related to sucking and gratification of the mouth, lips, checks, and 
tongue. Satisfaction is derived from the (oral) intake of food. In 
addition, stimulation of the oral region is very gratifying to the infant 
and occurs for its own sake as well as for taking on energy. 

The oral period moves into recession at about the time the child 
is weaned or deprived of sucking to gain his basic food. The result is 
hostility toward the mother or the person providing food. If fixation 
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(the arresting of development) occurs at this point, the individual 
becomes one who must “take in.” He gives lavish gifts to buy another 
person. His behavior is characterized by trying to consume or “take 
in” others. 

Anal Stage. Freud stated that the act of defecating is pleasurable 
during the anal stage. The individual is producing something and 
finds sensuous pleasure in controlling his elimination. This period is 
usually associated with toilet training. If fixation occurs at this level 
of personality development, the individual is said to be stingy, com- 
pulsively orderly, and obstinate. He tends to hoard and become 
“possession minded.” Interestingly, Sears (49) found that these traits 
do tend to cluster together in some individuals, a fact lending some 
degree of credence to Freud’s hypothesis. The opposite was estab- 
lished by Despert (17), however. His study established the impor- 
tance of the physical in developing sphincter control in the child. He 
stated that while anxiety may have resulted from the inability to 
achieve control, it was difficult to establish the causal and resultant 
factors. 

Early Genital Stage. During this stage the primary source of 
bodily pleasure is centered in the genital region. This period begins 
during the late preschool years, ends temporarily about the beginning 
of school, and reappears with the onset of adolescence. 

Here Freud has postulated the Oedipus complex. The chief char- 
acteristic is the boy’s love and desire for possession of the mother and 
the girl’s desire for the father. Because of the fear of retaliation from 
the parent of the same sex, Freud believed, the desires are repressed. 
The boy ultimately attempts to identify with the father and the 
girl with the mother in order to become lovable to the parent of the 
opposite sex. The child has identified spousal love between his par- 
ents and emulates the same-sexed parent to create similar conditions 
for himself, 

Latency, Sex desires are repressed and the child is left free to 
cope with the external world. According to Freudian theory this is 
the time between childhood and adolescence. Harsh and Schrickel 
(26) acknowledge that there is truth to each of the analytic views 
but feel that none of them places adequate emphasis upon middle 
childhood. They note that many analysts overlook the impact of the 
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culture upon personality. Middle childhood particularly is a period 
of training in the customs, mores, and attitudes of society. When it 
is called the latency period the more important fact of primary school- 
ing is by-passed. 

Baldwin summarizes the Freudian view of this stage of personality 
growth in the following way: 


This period, corresponding roughly to the school-age period, is the 
time when the child most eagerly investigates the real world, acquires 
learning, is intensely curious, uses new tools, acquires new skills. Many 
of these activities are viewed in Freudian theory, as sublimated desex- 
ualized forms of activities which once were tied to libidinal urges. 
Curiosity, for example, once was curiosity about sexuality, about parental 
sex relations, about the difference between boys and girls. Now it is 
desexualized, appearing as interest in how things work, what other 
cultures are like, what happened in the past. If the previous libidinal 
curiosity had not occurred, this sublimated curiosity would not have 
developed. If, on the other hand, the sexual curiosity had not been 
frustrated and punished, the interest would not have spread to nonsexual 
interests. Or, as a third possibility, if the sexual curiosity had been too 
harshly treated, curiosity as a whole might be repressed and the child 
might not have an interest in the mysteries of the real world because the 
uncovering of anything hidden would be anxiety provoking (3, p. 552). 


The 1950 White House Conference on Children and Youth pre- 
sented a scheme of personality development which has been used 
widely by professionals and the public since its promulgation, Erik 
Erikson is largely responsible for it (20, 21). He holds that at each 
stage of development there is a central problem for the individual to 
solve if he is to proceed in an orderly fashion to the next stage. If the 
problem is “well solved” then there is a base for the next step of 
personality development. 

Erikson's theory also postulates a ground plan laid out at the start. 
If each phase is not handled at the proper time, the individual never 
has such a good chance to develop in a healthy way. It should also 
be noted that the solution of a central problem at a given time does 
not insure that it will not be met again. Rather there is a most 
appropriate time for each step. Solutions must be constantly sought. 

Sense of Trust. The first sense to be evolved is the sense of trust. 
The critical time for its development is during the first year of life. 
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The helpless infant is dependent upon persons in his environment 
to meet his basic needs. If these needs are met he is on the way to 
acquiring a sense of trust. The opposite of trust is, of course, mistrust, 
which will follow if the infant does not experience confidence that 
his needs will be met. It is obvious that much of the sense of trust 
centers around food and its consumption. 

Later in the first year the infant begins in a primitive way to con- 
trol his environment. Success helps him to have trust in himself, as 
well as in those about him. The dawning ability to control the en- 
vironment also helps to foster the first primitive idea that there is 
form, reason, and order in the environment. Most infants come by 
a sense of trust with ease, and it is the most important element in the 
personality. Arising at the most helpless stage in a child's life, it is the 
least likely to suffer harm. Both nature and culture work toward 
making mothers most maternal at this point—fortunately, for the 
infant has many inner rages and discomforts. Though these cannot 
be avoided, they must be compensated for if a true sense of trust is 
to develop. 

Sense of Autonomy. At about 12 to 15 months and for the next 
two years the child's attention centers on the problem of asserting 
himself as a human being with a mind and will of his own. 


What is at stake throughout the struggle of these years is the child's 
sense of autonomy, the sense that he is an independent human being 
and yet one who is able to use the help and guidance of others in 
important matters. This stage of development becomes decisive for the 
ratio between love and hate, between cooperation and willfulness, for 
freedom of self-expression and its renunciations, in the make-up of the 
individual. The favorable outcome is self-control without loss of self- 
esteem, The unfavorable outcome is a lasting sense of doubt in others 
and in oneself, and a sense of shyness and shame (55, p. 12). 


To develop autonomy it is crucial that the child gradually and 
frequently have the opportunity to make choices—choices in keeping 
with his grasp of the environment, He must also learn to accept and 
live within definite restrictions where necessary. Firmness is very 
desirable. The child must be protected against the possibility of 
complete lawlessness. The parent should reinforce the child’s desire 
to stand on his own feet. Shame may occur if he has exposed himself 
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without adult support; he may even come to doubt his self-worth. To 
forbid only when really necessary is the most desirable guide for a 
parent. In such forbidding, he should be clear and consistent. 

It is significant to note that a "sense of autonomy" is most critical 
in the American culture, It is highly prized. The opposite of au- 
tonomy is shame and doubt, and attacks upon personal dignity at 
any stage of development will tend to produce them. Adults who are 
assured of their basic worth and dignity are in a better position to 
offer children the opportunities to develop autonomy. Adults with 
a strong sense of shame or doubt find it difficult to offer the freedom 
and restriction necessary for the proper development of this sense in 
young children. 

Sense of Initiative. Now that the child knows he is a person his 
energies are turned to finding out what he can do. This period begins 
at about 4 or 5 years of age and carries over into the beginning of 
the school years. It is the period of doing, of enterprise and imagina- 
tion. It is a creative time, when play and fantasy may suffice for the 
literal carrying out of desires. The simplest equipment may provide 
material for these imaginings. Now comes intense and vigorous learn- 
ing, which hopefully leads away from the child's own limitations 
into possibilities for the future. There is interference with others by 
physical attack, there is pushing into others ears and minds by 
loud, brassy, and continual questioning. There is pushing into space 
by active movement, and pushing into the unknown by intense 
curiosity (55). 

The sense of initiative is basic to the American dream. We regard 
the individual who can show initiative as the proper American. Much 
of our daily life and our comforting success stories are based upon 
the daring to show initiative. 

Concomitant with the need “to do" is the development of con- 
science. The child is no longer guided only by outsiders. He has 
begun the process of internalizing the authority figures around him, 
notably his parents. Observe a 5-year-old at play and you will discover 
his attempts to censure his own behavior. 


I saw Louise approach the school building after the other children had 
left for the afternoon. The tulips along the walk had just begun to blos- 
som and their many colors were most arresting. 


The age of industry. 
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It was obvious that they fascinated Louise. Her s-year-old eyes lit up as 
she feasted on the riot of color. She knelt to smell them and her fingers 
reached out to touch them. Suddenly she stood up and looked all around 
her. She carefully checked to make sure no adults were within eye range. 
(1 was standing behind the blind in the school room.) She then reached 
out as though to pick one. Just as her hand touched the tulip she pulled 
it back. She reached out again and as before she withdrew her hand at 
the last moment. She searched the area again for signs of human pres- 
ence. Finding no one about she attempted for the third time to pick a 
tulip. 

earnestly for the tulips her conscience won out in the end. She must 

have remembered her mother’s prohibitions on picking flowers. Slowly 
she walked away with an expression that looked more like defeat than 
success. 
Tulips are not always so fortunate! Many times the conscience wanes 
and the child gratifies his momentary wants. In most cases, however, 
the child is moving toward that internalization of behavior which 
will allow him to live effectively in a society. 

Sense of Duty and Accomplishment. It has often been argued by 
layman and professional alike that the first five or six years of a per- 
son’s life are the most crucial in the development of personality. 
Erikson’s scheme seems to agree with this generally held idea. The 
sense of trust, the sense of autonomy, and the sense of initiative seem 
to form the matrix out of which the rest of the senses flow. Without 
their proper resolution one is never ready to take on duty and/or 
accomplishment. 

The sense of accomplishment occupies the period of 6 to 12 years— 
the period of industry. A child wants to be engaged in "real" tasks 
that he can carry through to their proper conclusion. If all goes well 
this is a time of calm, steady growth during which he acquires not 
only the skills and knowledge necessary for adequate living in the 
society but also the foundations for effective citizenship. He learns 
how to cooperate, how to lead, and how to follow. He learns 
the rudiments of fair play. He learns that work and effort are neces- 
sary to accomplish a particular task or a series of related tasks. 

The case of Garrett gives us a picture of an average child making 
good. His sense of duty and accomplishment appear to be assured: 


Garrett has no particular problem, no particular frustration, no par- 
ticular point which characterizes his pattern of development. It may be 
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said that he is one of the favored children. He was a teacher's pet with- 
out being a teachers pet, meaning that, in spite of capturing all his 
teacher's regard and perhaps affection, he was one of the most popular 
boys with the children. He wasn't big and particularly athletic, he wasn't 
a stand-out leader, nor was he a person that went out of his way to be 
liked. Possibly the answer may be found in his genuine liking for others 
and the fact that he could take part in sports, singing, art work, or do his 
lessons about as well as anyone. Garrett was one of those rare individuals 
who liked everyone so well that he never questioned whether or not they 
liked him. His easy-going inoffensive assurance charmed everyone (39, 
p. 166). 

The child who is developing a sense of accomplishment appears 
to be realistic in his acceptance of himself, and his perception of his 
own adequacy is not likely to be out of tune with reality. Combs and 
Taylor (15) found that betteradjusted sixth graders were able to 
check a significantly higher number of self-damaging statements 
about themselves than children who were less well adjusted. In 
other words, the less-well-adjusted children protected themselves 
from reality because of the pain of seeing their own shortcomings. 

The very nature of the school in our society gives it a dominant 
role in the development of a sense of duty and accomplishment. 
With its "task orientation" the school calls for accomplishment. Our 
emphasis upon individual and group achievement naturally leads to 
the sense of duty . 

Teachers and parents who note and reward effective accomplish- 
ment foster the attitudes desirable in developing this sense. On the 
other hand, the child who continually finds defeat and censure pre- 
fers not to try. He may become sullen or withdrawn. Under such 
circumstances he is hard pressed to achieve a true sense of accom- 
plishment. 

Home and other out-of-school settings provide opportunities for 
the development of this sense. Building with the hands, playing 
group games, learning the ropes of gang behavior, and carrying chores 
and duties to their appointed end offer many opportunities to 
foster it. 

Witmer and Kotinsky note: 


Autobiographies of juvenile delinquents show time and again a boy 
who hated school—hated the fact that he was marked out as stupid or 
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awkward, as one who was not as good as the rest. Some such boys find in 
jobs the sense of accomplishment they miss at school and consequently 
give up their delinquent ways. Others, however, are handicapped in job 
finding and keeping by the very fact that in school they did not develop 
the sense of industry; hence they have work failure added to their other 
insecurities (55, p. 18). 


Sense of Identity. Following the development of the sense of 
accomplishment Erikson describes the sense of identity, which is 
the next step. Now the young adolescent seeks to clarify who he is, 
what his role in society is and what it will be. There is much vacilla- 
tion between adult and child behavior. Failure to develop this sense 
during the early adolescent years exposes the person to his childhood 
conflicts and leads to emotional inadequacies. Without identity he 
lacks purpose and continuity. Meaning in life seems to be lacking 
and he is inadequately prepared for his role in a participating society. 

Sense of Intimacy. This period is characterized by the ability to 
be intimate with persons of the same and opposite sex. The indi- 
vidual who has not developed a sense of intimacy tends to “hold 
people at arm’s length.” Hence his relations with others are kept 
at a formal and nonevaluative level and his ability to develop sound 
spousal relationships is seriously limited. 

Parental Sense. Another term for the parental sense would be 
generativity or creativity or productivity. It usually does not come to 
its full power until adulthood, and it is characterized by a desire to 
care for one’s own children or all children. It may be said to be 
moving from the point of “Help me” to “I can take care of myself" 
to “Let me help you.” It implies the willingness of the individual to 
postpone his own need gratification while he serves someone less 
able or smaller than he. Good parents and good teachers must have 
a strong parental sense. 

Sense of Integrity. The final component that Erikson sees in the 
healthy personality is the sense of integrity. The individual is able to 
accept his own life cycle and the people who are significant as mean- 
ingful within his life history. This sense is synonymous with the 
ideals of honor, courage, faith, duty, purity, grace, fairness, self- 
discipline, and enlightened self-interest. Integrity means a new and 
different love of parents as they are. It also means a realization that 
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one’s life is one's own responsibility. There develops a sense of com- 
radeship with people in times past, who have evolved a philosophy 
conveying human dignity and love (21). 

Figure 5.1 demonstrates Erikson's view of the sense development 
of personality. Note that the various senses persist beyond their 
point of beginning within the personality; ie. trust must be nur- 
tured throughout the life cycle of the individual. Events or relation- 
ships which damage this all-important sense will tend to undermine 
the other senses. Further development takes place on a foundation 
of trust. 

Developmental tasks, as defined by Havighurst (28, 29) provide 
still another way to view the patterning of psychological growth of 
the individual as he moves toward maturity: 


The tasks the individual must learn—the developmental tasks of life 
—are those things that constitute healthy and satisfactory growth in our 
society. They are the things a person must learn if he is to be judged and 
to judge himself to be a reasonably happy and successful person. A devel- 
opmental task is a task which arises at or about a certain period in the 
life of the individual, successful achievement of which leads to his happi- 
ness and to success with later tasks, while failure leads to unhappiness in 
the individual, disapproval by the society, and difficulty with later tasks 
(29, p. 2). 

Developmental tasks represent the interaction of the biological 
base of the individual, cultural processes, and the desires, aspirations, 
and values of the emerging personality. The developmental-task 
concept and the "sense" pattern discussed earlier hold to the idea 
that there is a “best” time for the emergence of a task or the begin- 
ning of a particular sense. If the task is not completed at the right 
time it will not be done well. Failure in the achievement of the task 
will cause partial or complete failure in future tasks. 

According to Havighurst, the period from 6 to 12 is characterized 
by three great outward pushes: the thrust of the child out of the 
home and into the peer world, the physical thrust into games and 
work requiring neuromuscular skills, and the thrust to the world of 
adult concepts, logic, symbolism, and communication. 

The tasks for the school-age child are: 


1. Learning physical skills necessary for ordinary games. 
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1950, Josiah Macy, 


Introduction. In M. J. 


Senn, Ed., Symposium on the Healthy Personality, 


The healthy personality. (From H. Witmer, 
Jr., Foundation, p. 26.) 


Fig. 5.1. 
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2. Building wholesome attitudes toward oneself as a growing 
organism. 

3. Learning to get along with age-mates. 

Learning an appropriate masculine or feminine social role. 

Developing fundamental skills in reading, writing, and calcu- 

lating. 

6. Developing concepts necessary for everyday living. 

7. Developing conscience, morality, and a scale of values. 

8. Achieving personal independence. 

9. Developing attitudes toward social groups and institutions. 


sj 


There are basic needs which govern our lives, according to Murray 
(36) and others. These needs are universal in the sense that everyone 
in a particular culture has, to a large extent, the same needs. Needs 
are continuous; that is, they are never completely fulfilled. They may 
be met at a particular time, but later they must be met again. When 
they are fulfilled for the moment the individual feels satisfied and 
content, but frustration and tension follow when a need is left un- 
fulfilled. There is no widespread agreement on which needs are 
acquired and which are basic. It seems to be the consensus that any 
need related to body functioning and existence is basic, while the 
acquired needs arise out of life experiences. Such terms as belonging, 
status, recognition, affection, and authority are generally used to 
describe the needs observed in the behavior of children and/or 
adults. 

The following case describes the function of a need in the behavior 
of Johnny: 

As Johnny comes bounding through the back door, he drops a mitten 
on the kitchen floor, drapes his coat haphazardly over the dining room 
chair and tosses his cap in the general direction of the coat closet. He 
races back to the kitchen, straddles a chair and says, “Hi, Mom, when do 
we eat?” Before his mother can answer, he gets up and goes to the 
refrigerator, opens the door, looks inside, passes into the dining room, 
inspects the table, picks up a comic book from the living room and 
returns to the kitchen chair. 

Johnny’s mother tells him supper will be ready in 15 minutes. As he 
leafs through the comic book, he says, “Mom, I’m hungry. Can I have 
something to eat?" His mother reminds him that supper is almost ready 
and that he must wait until then to cat. A few minutes later, he goes into 
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the living room—turns a couple of somersaults on the floor, runs half- 
way up the stairs, stops to inspect the bannister, crawls up the rest of the 
way on his hands and knees, goes into the bedroom and starts to count 
his baseball cards. 

Suddenly he drops the cards on the bed and returns to the living room, 
where he turns on the television but walks into the kitchen before the 
picture comes on and says, “Hey, Mom, when's our supper going to be 
ready?” (45, p. 12) 


Obviously Johnny is hungry! He has learned that his need for 
energy can be fulfilled through eating. When he has to defer the 
fulfillment of this need he becomes restless and increases his activity 
in what seems to be an aimless way. When the need is met he will 
be in a position to turn to more constructive behavior and will be 
able to work toward coping with less urgent needs. 

Still another way of looking at the personality of the individual is 
suggested by Brim: 


. .. personality differences consist of interindividual differences in 
Characteristics as expressed in social roles, and of little else. It [Brim's 
theory] holds that the proper explanatory variables include not only 
motivation, but also knowledge of the role demands and ability to 
perform. It maintains that variations in individual motivation, knowledge, 
and ability are produced not merely by cultural or idiosyncratic differences 
in background, but in addition by the types of social structure in which 
one has participated—the latter regulating, so to speak, which aspects of 
the culture one will learn (5, p. 127). 


As the individual interacts with others and is exposed to the 
demands of the culture he continually learns what is expected of him 
in each role. This, in essence, is the process of socialization. Brim 
notes that the individual is different from situation to situation largely 
because the role he plays in each one is different. The child who is 
aggressive and demanding at home may be meek and docile with a 
stern and punitive teacher. On the playground he may fit well with 
his peer group because of his cooperative ways with others of his 
own age. At Cub Scout meeting he may be quiet and submissive 
because he perceives in the leader those elements which make it 
necessary for him to assume such a role. 

If an individual shows consistency from role to role it is not because 
of a central personality core of consistency but because the situations 
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have similar prescriptions for behavior. Brim argues that this is not 
an underlying trait but shows the person's ability to meet similar 
demands of similar social situations. 


The not-so-obvious conclusion that follows is that the function of the 
socialization process is not to produce for society something such as the 
“dominant” individual or “dependent” person; socialization instead is 
aimed at producing individuals equipped to meet the variety of demands 
placed upon them by life in a society. Socialization is successful to the 
extent that it prepares individuals to perform adequately the many roles 
that will be expected of them in the normal course of their careers 
throughout society. It does this by increasing a person’s repertoire of 
behavior; extending the range and increasing the complexity of responses 
which he has at his command; freeing him from a limited series of stereo- 
typed responses; providing him with a richer set of discriminations be- 
tween various social situations; and proliferating the specific motives 
which can be switched into action by appropriate social stimuli (5, 


p. 138). 


Stability of Personality Patterns 


As we indicated earlier, there are marked differences in personality 
even at birth. The question naturally arises as to the stability of a 
given personality. Is there great change with age or can one expect 
very little change over time? It seems obvious that as a person grows 
experience-wise there will be some changes. These appear to be 
largely qualitative rather than basic. Roberts and Fleming (47) found 
a central core or focus showing stability in the life histories of a 
group of college women. 

The enduring organization of personality has impressed Allport 
(1). He notes the uniqueness of each person and the amazingly 
complex organization of each personality, yet he continually stresses 
its lasting quality. 

Nevertheless, personality can change and is changed. The basic 
premise on which psychiatry and clinical psychology operate is that 
personality can be changed. 

The various basic disciplines from which the study of child devel- 
opment draws its material are not in agreement as to how the per- 
sonality develops. Plant and Freud argue for basic structure and 
dynamics. Havighurst and Erikson draw heavily upon the interaction 
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of development and learning. Others postulate a series of basic needs 
with related balances and imbalances. Brim states the case for the 
situation and the individual's role orientation. Although these diver- 
gent points of view may be confusing to the reader, it has seemed 
appropriate to show them. The science of personality is still young. 
There is much to be learned and a great deal of research and specula- 
tion to be undertaken before we can be certain of the facts. 

At the seeming danger of doing injustice to the theories cited 
above and at the risk of oversimplification we will make some 
summary statements regarding the growth of personality. 


1. There are basic differences between individuals even at birth. 
2. There is a patterning of growth which shows similarity from 
person to person, 
. Development is markedly affected by people. 
4. Development is markedly affected by situations. 
5. Individuals differ in what they see in situations and in other 
people. 
6. Inherent differences affect perception and response. 
7. Individuals play different roles depending upon the prescrip- 
tion they perceive ima situation. 
8. Physiological needs seem to have priority over what have often 
been termed psychological needs. 
9. A reasonable amount of stability of personality can be expected, 
providing there are no major environmental, psychological, or 
physical crises. 


w 


SEX-ROLE DEVELOPMENT 


In most cultures, sex-role development or sex-typing begins early 
in life. Blue for the boy and pink for the girl indicate this even before 
the child is aware of differences. These differences extend far beyond 
anatomical characteristics but begin with them. Sex-role develop- 
ment refers to the identification the individual makes regarding his 
biological, sociological, and psychological self in the maleness- female- 
ness dimension. This identification comes about through his relation- 
ships with those of the same and the opposite sex. 
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Colley suggests that to fully understand the process of identifica- 
tion or identity in relation to the sex role a more complete analysis 
is necessary: 


By biological sexual identity (this shall be called sexual biomode) is 
meant the characteristics of heredity and organic structure and function 
which distinguish the biologically male from the biologically female. Such 
organic features as the primary and secondary sex characteristics and the 
endocrine functions are probably most important here. 

Sociological sexual identity (or sexual sociomode) applies to such 
things as gross behavior, dress, interests, attitudes, social standards of 
beauty and strength, and some personality characteristics, which when 
taken together constitute what a particular society contributes to the con- 
cepts of maleness and femaleness. 

Psychological sexual identity (or sexual psychomode) is meant to in- 
clude characteristic ways of perceiving one's sexual interactions with 
others who are identified as being of the same or of opposite sexual 


identity (14, p. 477)- 

The use of mode by Colley refers to "most typical” or "most fre- 
quently occurring." He recognizes that there probably are not clear- 
cut distinctions but that the characteristics exist in all males and 
females. The purpose of this classification is to clarify the basic sex- 
role identity. Each person has greater or lesser degrees of each of the 
three modes. 

Sex-role development assumes much importance during the ele- 
mentary school years because of the child's growing awareness of 
himself as a person. This is a time for the development and enhance- 
ment of skills and learnings related to the adult role he will ultimately 
assume. 

Adjustment to age and sex roles depends on the opportunity ‘the 
child has for (1) emotionally intimate contact allowing for identifi- 
cation with people in a particular role, (2) imaginative rehearsal in 
the future role, and (3) practice in the role through play or other 
activities (16). 

Some authorities, notably Brown, have suggested that sex-role 
identification is increasingly difficult in our culture because of the 
more fluid state of the sex roles in the contemporary American 
scene (10). 
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Sex Differences 


Noticeable to anyone are the differences between the sexes. The 
genital structure is, of course, not the same, and male and female 
differ in size, proportion, strength, chemical balance, and so forth. 


Stereotyped views of what a girl should be like 


"ladylike"" and not too forceful or de- more devoted to music highly emotional— 
dainty cisive—‘can't make and the other arts weeps "at the drop 
up her mind" than to sports of a hat” 


Stereotyped views of “a real boy" 


good athlete never shows his emo- scorns such activities tall, strong, and 
tions os music, art, and forceful 
reading 


Fig. 5.2. Boy-girl stereotypes. (From G. G. Jenkins, H. S. Shacter, and W. W. 
Bauer, Teen-agers. © 1954 by Scott, Foresman and Company, Chi- 
cago.) 


As has been pointed out elsewhere, boys and girls do not vary 
markedly in size until the beginning of puberty. Some other differ- 
ences are much more subtle and likely to be missed by the casual 
observer. Beginning at age 5 or 6 boys show an increasing superiority 
in sustained energy output and muscular strength, which may corre- 
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spond to their preference for active play. Girls’ preference is for 
quieter pursuits. 

In the larger sense the differences between boys and girls are 
manifestations of the influence of the larger culture. From very 
early ages each is taught directly and indirectly to live up to his 
respective role. Note the common stereotype found in Figure 5.2. The 
differences deal mainly with superficial aspects of conduct. There is 
no real evidence that boys are more reserved emotionally or are less 
interested in "culture" than girls. Tenderness and sentiment are not 
exclusive properties of the female sex. 


Adult Influences 


During the preschool years and at the beginning of the school-age 
years, the influence of the home on sex-role development must be 
obvious. The child has had little opportunity for contact with 
adults other than his parents. A study by Sears, Pintler, and Sears 
(48, 52) demonstrating the role of the father concerned children 
separated from their fathers because of war service. The investi- 
gators hypothesized that the child would receive his primary male 
identification and sex-role interpretation from the father. This proved 
to be the case with the preschool child, but when children went to 
kindergarten the differences between those who were separated from 
their fathers and those who had fathers at home became less evident. 
These investigators suggest that the broader social contacts of the 
older children provided opportunity to learn appropriate behaviors 
from their peers and others outside the home. 

Sex-role identification is primarily a learning phenomenon that 
takes place within the home. Boys find it natural and rewarding to 
pattern themselves after their fathers, and father is pleased to note 
this emulation of his qualities, attitudes, and masculinity. The 
mother who loves the father finds such patterning acceptable in her 
son. Explorations, both conscious and unconscious, of being like 
mother convince the boy that this is not his proper or approved role. 
He goes back to his identification with his father. In the healthy 
home the same picture holds true for the girl. 

Where there is parental disharmony the situation is different. 
When chronic antagonism exists between the parents, the boy finds 
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that if he identifies with his father he loses his mother's love and 
approval. If he then tries to be like his mother, he incurs his father's 
anger, besides risking the general disapproval connected with being 
a "sissy" (41). 

Brown has used the It Scale for Children to determine preferences 
of children as a function of their sex-role development (11). His 
findings not only reinforce the concept of the influence of the 
parents but give us a further glimpse into differences between boys 
and girls. Results indicate that children between the ages of 342 and 
1114 show marked sex differences in their preferences for male or 
female roles. Boys very strongly preferred the male role, however. 
This is true at all ages but particularly so around the age of 8 (10). 
Several studies have indicated that children consciously emulate 
their parent of the same sex. England (19) found that the majority 
of children between the ages of 5 and 14 stated that the girl should 
be closest to the mother and the boy closest to the father. 

When children between the ages of 8 and 18 were asked to com- 
pose an essay on the subject "The person I would most like to be," 
those under 10 most frequently wanted to be like their parent of the 
same sex. After age 10 they tended to choose real or imaginary 
glamorous adults of the same sex (30). 

"There is much evidence that the masculine role is the preferred 
role in our society. Brown confirms this general notion, as does a 
study by Dinitz et al. (18). In this study college students were asked 
what sex they would prefer their first child to be. The results 
showed that 91 percent of the men and 66 percent of the women 
would prefer a male child. 

This preference helps to explain the less fixed identification of girls 
and the more rigid identification of boys. It would seem logical to 
expect that if a given culture values one role more highly than 
another, identification with the favored role becomes more clear cut, 
and the appropriate learnings are more sought after. 

Brown suggests the following reasons for the male role to be more 
highly valued in the American culture (9) : 

1. The anatomical differences between males and females, the cffect of 


which is supposed to make the boy proud of his status and the girl 
dissatisfied with hers. 
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2. The sociocultural advantages that are presumed to be greater for the 
male. The girl may perceive greater prestige and privileges connected 
with the masculine role. 

3. The greater latitude for girls compared to boys in sex-tole develop- 
ment. It appears somewhat paradoxical that, although more restricted 
in nearly all other ways, girls are allowed greater freedom in sex-role 
learning. 

The third reason may seem incongruous with the others. Possibly 
girls are allowed greater freedom because the male role is more valued 
and therefore girls who emulate it are showing their recognition 
of this fact. 

When a check list of 180 games and activities was given to 1839 
children in the third, fourth, ffth, and sixth grades in twelve 
Midwestern townships by Sutton-Smith and Rosenberg ( 53), it was 
shown that role preferences are more varied in girls, that girls show 
more interest in characteristic boys’ pursuits than boys show in girls, 
and that there is no evidence of a change-over to more feminine 
behavior in girls during the period sampled. The investigators also 
noted that girls appear to become increasingly confused about their 
role preferences throughout this period—a finding which emphasizes 
the greater behavioral latitude allowed girls and their subsequent un- 


certainty. 


Peer Influences 


Zachary and Lighty (57) agree with Havighurst (28) that the 
learning of an appropriate masculine or feminine social role is one 
of the major tasks during the school years. There is almost complete 
consensus that the basic learnings are developed within the family 
culture, though the peer group plays an important part also. In 
Zachary's view (56), it is through the close and constant companion- 
ship with the peer group of the same sex that boys and girls come to 
feel themselves members of the masculine or feminine group. 
Through adequate gang association they develop conduct and atti- 
tudes which underscore these differences. Sex cleavage may be an 
outgrowth of the need for peer association with members of one’s 
own sex. To sacrifice this may deter the development of sex-role 
identity. 

Peer associations provide the opportunity for practicing masculine 
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and feminine techniques before an audience no more skillful and 
just as eager to learn. In the peer group, also, fears and apprehensions 
can be discussed, as is shown in the following observation of three 
8-vear-old boys: 


Bill, John, and Tim were draped over the sofa in the family recreation 
room at Tim's home. They had just finished watching a cowboy show on 
television. When the next program turned out to be a “love story," the 
set was turned off very quickly. 

Bill started the conversation. “When I am through school I am going 
to go out West and become a cowboy." 

"You can't do that any more. There aren't really any cowboys. Be- 
sides, how would you make any money so you could raise kids?" retorted 
Tim. 

“T heard my dad say that you can't get very far today unless you go to 
college. He said that it cost a lot of money to buy all the stuff you need 
for your family. He said that you had to work real hard to just buy food 
and a new car," John observed. 

“Maybe I won't get married. Maybe I'll just go on living with my 
mom and dad," Bill answered. 

“You can't do that," Tim answered. “When you grow up you have 
to get married and have a house of your own." 

“Well anyway, if I get married I maybe will have to work hard but 
men have lots more fun than mothers,” Bill answered. “You don’t have 
to stay home all the time, you can go to the office and work.” 


In this case misconceptions and apprehensions were aired and 
corrected through peer associations. The correction may not always 
be precise but at least it is a correction! Anyone observing peer-group 
associations of children from the ages of about 8 to 12 will note 
that behavior thought by the group to be atypical of the appropriate 
sex role will be most severely censured. 

Frank (22) feels that peer associations should be encouraged dur- 
ing this period to enhance sex-role identification. Later childhood is 
the natural and wholesome period of orientation and of emotional 
adjustment to sex roles—a time when sex is not so urgent and so 
critical as during the adolescent years. Because of pressures from 
adults and the larger culture this period is too often full of anxiety, 
uncertainty, and embarrassment. The thoughtful adult will encourage 
verbal exploration and the talking out of fantasy and misconceptions. 

Hartley (27) notes that 8-year-old and 11-year-old subjects perceive 
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very clearly activities appropriate to childhood. The results of her 
study with 131 subjects 8 and 11 years old (asked to tell "who 
mostly" participates in 57 pictorially presented activities) indicated 
perceptions of clearcut sex-role differences. 

In contrast with Hartley's findings is the research of Hawkes and 
Cobb (31). In studying kindergarten children's conceptions they 
found that there was a dearth of understanding of the role of the 
father, most notably in areas other than economic. Between the ages 
of 8 and 11 much learning of role expectations takes place. 

Modern parents who carry on many of their parental tasks out of 
the sight of children or at a highly verbal level may be depriving their 
children of the opportunity to learn sex-role expectations. With the 
shift in the home from production largely to consumption the tasks 
performed by parents move much more clearly into the realm of 
decision-making. Sharing this responsibility with children, or at least 
allowing children to see the process, would seem to be a profitable 
way of introducing more adequate expectations. 


Need for Sex Education 


The need for adequate sex education during this period is obvious. 
The fact that the growing child is aware of his own body changes 
makes it clear that he has a need to understand his own growth 
processes. Further, to understand male and female sex roles and 
differences he must be equipped to dispel misconceptions which 
might normally arise because of his inadequate skill in generalizing. 
It is also apparent that much sex-role identification is tied to differ- 
ences between the sexes. Zachary (56) and Frank (22) agree that 
the school-age period is the most auspicious time for giving informa- 
tion and vocabulary regarding human physiology. Such information 
helps to preclude undue anxiety and equips the child to develop a 
healthy and positive attitude toward his own body and his adult sex 
role, Without this information there is reason to believe that chil- 
dren are less well equipped for other of their developmental tasks. 


Atypical Sex-Role Development 


There is a considerable body of evidence that atypical sex-role 
identification during the school-age period may lead to sexual malad- 
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justment in adolescence and adulthood (6, 7, 8, 9, 32). It is generally 
agreed that improper sex-role development precedes the school-age 
period but that the latter may heighten or depress previous tend- 
encies. The point at which atypical role development begins is, at 
this time, largely a subject for theorists and clinicians. There are, 
however, certain safeguards against such development which can be 
built in to the environment of the school-age child (9): 


1. Never threaten or terrify a child who expresses curiosity over sex 
differences. Some “discovering” sex play is normal with young 
children. 

2. Overstimulating a child through love play may lead to feelings of 
guilt about sexual strivings. The child under such circumstances 
is placed in an intolerable situation which he is powerless to con- 
trol. Such action may lead to withdrawal from relations with the 
opposite sex. 

3. The establishment of a warm close tie with the same-sexed parent 
is highly desirable. The child emulates this parent and proper 
sex-role development is facilitated. 

4. Love and respect the boy for being a boy and love and respect 
a girl for being a girl. Love and admiration for proper sex-role 
development tends to reinforce and perpetuate its development 
in the appropriate manner. To do otherwise may make a child 
feel guilty for being a boy instead of a girl. Or a girl may try to 
behave “boy-like” to rid herself of guilt feelings for not being the 
boy her parents always wanted. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MORALITY 


The terms character, morality, appropriate sense of values, and 
conscience are often used interchangeably to describe the ethical 
aspects of behavior. There are, of course, distinctions among these 
terms. We shall attempt to indicate the role of development and the 
role of the culture in the socialization process in this area. In effect, 
each of these functions is an outcome of the increasing ability of the 
child to grasp his world and to understand the demands of his 


culture. 
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The movement from less mature to more mature moral conduct 
may be characterized as follows (34). 


1. Specific rules are replaced by a general conception of what is right 
and what is wrong. 

2. Internal standards gradually replace obedience to external de- 
mands. 

3. Increased perception of the "rules of the game" is a function of 
mutual respect and consent rather than being based on arbitrary 
edicts. 

4. Increased ability and willingness to take into account circum- 
stances surrounding misbehavior shows movement toward more 
mature moral conduct. “Justice tempered with mercy" and “ex- 
tenuating circumstances” come to have real meaning. 


This distinction brings into focus not only the act itself but, 
at a more mature level, the motivation behind the act. Presumably 
this is a more mature and “enlightened” way to look at law and order. 

It is interesting to note the orderly progression of the child’s think- 
ing—from the specific to the general and from the simple to the more 
complex. Piaget (44) discusses this progression as a function of the 
moral judgment of the child. He describes the two points of view as 
realism and relativism. The realist, holding with the letter of the law, 
is judged the more primitive, and the relativist, concerned with the 
spirit of the law, is thought to have the more mature view. 


Conscience 


The term conscience refers to the sense or consciousness of the 
moral goodness or blameworthiness of one's own conduct. It is a 
highly individualized aspect of development. The term superego is 
somewhat synonymous with conscience. Conscience presumably 
guides and directs behavior to make it acceptable to the person acting 
and finally to the culture in which it is taking place. Sears describes 
conscience as “social man's most necessary nuisance” (50, p. 92). 

Some people believe that a child is born with a "conscience," 
which supposedly enables him to distinguish right from wrong, and 
that even specific moral traits, like honesty and truthfulness, are 
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inherited. This is a convenient idea for parents and teachers, since 
it relieves them of responsibility—undesirable behavior is the result, 
not of parental failure, but rather of an innate defect which could 
not be avoided (38). 

Actually quite the reverse is true. A baby is born with all kinds of 
needs which demand immediate gratification. When he is hungry he 
demands food. When he needs to eliminate, he eliminates. When he 
wants freedom of movement or relief from pain his cries connote 
little patience with delay. The controls which ultimately come to 
govern his behavior are all controls from without. They differ from 
conscience controls in a major way: conscience controls from within 
the individual. The process of socialization is to transform outer 
controls to inner controls. We speak of this process as internalization. 

Three things exemplify the internalization of controls: resistance 
to temptation, feclings of guilt, and attaining of “good.” Feelings of 
guilt occur when resistance to temptation has not been successful. In 
the more complete conscience, feelings of guilt occur when good has 
not been accomplished. The goal is to develop adequate conscience 
in children. Conscience can be too strong and it can be too weak. 
Early in the school years we often see manifestations of impossible 
ideals children have set up for themselves and for other people. 
When these are not attained we witness guilt feelings, often of a 
severe nature. Many of the most severe problems in therapy are pro- 
duced by too much guilt (13, 50). 

The real skill lies in having the "right" amount of guilt so that we 
are able to control ourselves from within. On the other hand, we 
should avoid feeling guilt for the things we cannot change or for acts 
and attitudes which are beyond our province. To develop such con- 
science in school-age children is a most formidable task to which we 
need to bring more research. We are far from having the answers 
that will lead to the most effective guidance. 


Cultural Conflicts 


There is considerable conflict in the culture in which school-age 
children find themselves. One principle of behavior is taught at home, 
and experience with peers makes another principle more tenable. 
Consider the following: 
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Eleven-year-old Tom had gone with his father on a hunting trip for the 
very first time. In their search for pheasants they came upon a farm 
which looked like a promising place for the birds to hide. They saw, how- 
ever, that the farm was posted against hunting. Tom's father suggested 
that they drive beyond the farmhouse where they could enter the farmer's 
land unnoticed. When Tom asked his father if they should really enter 
posted land, his father stated that everyone does it so they might as well 
do so too. 


Twelve-year-old Betsey's mother acted as the family chauffeur. One 
day, as they drove the two miles to school, Betsey’s mother noted that 
her watch had stopped and Betsey was in danger of being late. She began 
to exceed the clearly posted speed limit. When Betsey told this to her 
mother, her mother became angry. After all, she observed, she nearly 
always obeyed the speed law and did Betsey want to be late! Betsey felt 
guilty not only about exceeding the speed limit but also for censuring her 
mother. 


These two observations are only a sample of the great number of 
conflicts children face each day. Teachers sometimes say one thing 
and do another, On the playground the fine line between reporting 
and “tattling” is not at all clear. Children also discover that con- 
sequences for some acts never materialize. Small wonder that appro- 
priate and consistent values are hard to come by. It is natural for 
much cultural conflict to exist in a society as large and complex as 
our own. With increasing insights children gradually determine the 
values and mores most appropriate to their family, peers, and social 
class. On the other hand, it is evident to all that much conflict arises 
because of the basic contradictions in the culture—rugged individ- 
ualism versus cooperation, private enterprise versus the welfare state. 
and materialism versus the larger search for happiness. 


Effects of Family 


Just as a child learns his sex-role identification primarily from his 
parents so we can expect that he will learn moral standards from the 
family group. The anecdotes cited above show that Tim and Betsey 
are confused by the examples set by their parents. It has often been 
claimed that “morals are caught—not taught.” 

The study by Harris and associates (25) completed at Minnesota 
adds credence to this idea. Three thousand children between the ages 
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of 10 and 15, from a variety of towns and cities, participated. The 
study aimed to link home duties with an attitude of responsibility. 
Results of the testing did not support the hypothesis that the number 
of home duties assumed by a child bore a substantial relation to his 
sense of responsibility. Nor was there any evidence that the relation- 
ship existed with older children who had had more years of family 
training. There appeared to be a connection, however, between the 
sense of responsibility in children and the type of activities in which 
their parents participated. 

It is interesting to note that those children who had been helped 
to aspire to education bevond high school tended to have a greater 
sense of responsibility. Low parental aspirations for children has also 
been determined as a factor in early marriage by high school girls 
(12, 40). 

The effect of parents was also noted in the Sears, Maccoby, and 
Levin study of kindergarten children (51). Children who were dis- 
ciplined with love-oriented techniques tended to develop strong con- 
sciences if the mothers were judged to be warm and affectionate 
toward their children. The attitude of the parent, behind the tech- 
nique, seemed to be all-important. 

It was also found that children having well-developed consciences 
were reasoned with more often. Mothers tended to sit down with 
them to explain why a particular act was not good. These mothers 
also encouraged their children to talk about the misbehavior. Their 
intent seemed to be to help the child come around to their point of 
view. Sears et al. seem to feel that high dependency of children is 
related to conformity of behavior to the parents’ standards. 

Baruch suggests a whole philosophy of discipline centered around 
letting the child have an opportunity to express his feelings and hos- 
tilities (4). From her experience she is convinced that a child can 
more fully internalize the standards, morals, and values of parents if 
they are allowed to rid themselves of pent-up feelings of hostility and 
aggression toward the parent and/or society. If the channels of com- 
munication between a child and his parents are kept open, the atti- 
tudes of the parent can be transferred to the child. The failure of a 
child to rid himself of these pent-up feelings will lead to a rejection 
of parental standards. His method of "striking back" at what he con- 
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siders an unfair world is to reject parental values by deliberately 
transgressing parental commands. While he may not be happy in the 
process he does discover that he holds a powerful weapon for "getting 
even." 

In the development of moral behavior the child seems to do the 
right thing at first because he wants to please someone who believes 
in him. Or possibly he fears punishment if he does not do the right 
thing. As he progresses in this "right" behavior he comes to think of 
himself as a person who does the right. He then punishes himself 
through guilt when he does not measure up to the mark he has set 
for himself. The wise parent or teacher stands ready to help when 
the child is imposed upon by being too generous or allowing someone 
else to be first. Reinforcing values that are considered to be important 
at these crucial times greatly aids in the development of moral behav- 
ior. In the final analysis the attitudes and behavior of the adult in 
moral-laden situations play the critical role in fostering morality in 
children. 


Effects of Religion 


One of the major objectives of the various sects of the Judeo- 
Christian religion is control of behavior. To stabilize ethical require- 
ments of a society is one of the tenets of monotheism as we know it. 
The idea that ethical behavior can be a central tenet of religion is 
probably a major contribution of the Judeo-Christian concept. The 
Greek gods and the magic of primitive tribes rely heavily upon 
whims. Adherents to these beliefs please in order to avoid anger. In 
the Judco-Christian religions one acts ethically in order to gain some- 
thing and only to a lesser degree to avoid anger. From either point of 
view obedience is a primary concern of religion. God and his surro- 
gates are seen as parental figures who require and deserve obedience 
(42). 

With such a point of view in mind, it is logical that we assess the 
cffect of religious institutions on moral standards. Jones (35) notes 
that a relatively small number of studies have been done on the 
effect of church attendance on resistance to delinquency, honesty, 
and cooperativeness, and the differences between children who attend 
and those who do not. 
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Treating moral concepts in such a way that they will not confuse 
the child and at the same time introducing him to highly abstract 
theological concepts may mystify the child more than it guides his 
behavior. It is not until 10 years of age or after that a child is able to 
unravel God, Jesus, Santa Claus, and the Easter Bunny. In his literal 
mind he may be forced to reject the idea of God when he discovers 
that Santa Claus is not all that he was told he was. 

Merry and Merry’s unpublished study found that elementary 
school children show “jumbled” ideas of religion: 


God and Jesus are frequently confused, and most of the concepts of 
God are of a personal nature. Thus, He is appcaled to for food, clothing, 
toys, etc. Heaven is regarded as a definite place of beauty either in the 
ground or in the sky. One six-year-old girl thought it was a creek, and a 
boy of nine claimed it was “smoke, water, and air." Jesus is regarded as a 
Protector: “takes you to Heaven if you're good"; “makes you well when 
you're sick"; and a seven-year-old girl maintained that "He (Jesus) made 
candy" (38, p. 484). 


The misconceptions cited above and our awareness of the tendency 
of school-age children to reduce statements to their concrete value 
raise real questions about what theological propositions they should 
be taught. Children are taught by parents and teachers to be realistic. 
They are encouraged to reason and “think through." Then when they 
are told that God is everywhere, God is in your heart, God sees every- 
thing including the smallest sparrow, God loves you, fear God, it 
seems a wonder that they are not more confused! 

If religious concepts are handled more in man's relationship to 
man and attached to ideal attitudes of service, more mature concepts 
may develop. Possibly the theological concepts can wait. Hirschberg 
(33) suggests that the school child's religious attitudes become less 
and less self-centered and egocentric as he matures. He becomes more 
concerned with giving. He appears to develop a true understanding 
of the golden rule. This observation indicates that religion can have 
an impact upon the life of the child if it deals with concepts that are 
in his worldly realm. There is no evidence that the postponement of 
theological dogma lessens his wonder about the world. 


In this chapter we have attempted to trace the course of personal 
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development as it relates to personality, sex-role development, and 
moral development. Each of these aspects of behavior is highly 
personalized. The biological potential and the environment join 
forces to shape a person with values, concepts of self, and personal 
characteristics which make him human and yet distinctly different 
from anyone else. Tt is clear that the highly significant people in his 
life have great impact upon him—first the parents, then the teachers 
and peers. It is evident, however, that one cannot adequately under- 
stand the developing individual without looking at his total environ- 
ment. 
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STUDY PROBLEMS 


Wirite an account of your disappointments when you were a child, 
How have the situations which produced disappointments changed? 
Describe sex interests and attitudes of children at 7, 9, and 11. 
Analyze the case of Bobby. Answer the questions at the end of the 
case. 
Situation: 
Time: Late 1950s 
Bobby was about 7 years old. 
Bobby's mother worked half time. 
Bobby's family had' just moved to a new community. 
Bobby's family had very little moncy to go on. Bobby had 
been told this. Hc had an allowance of 406 a week which cov- 
ered a movie once a week, ice-cream cones, gum, etc, He 
was given his allowance on Saturday night when he brought 
an account of expenditure for the previous weck. 
Bobby’s mother came to a psychologist for help. She said 
she was missing small coins from her purse. This had oc- 
curred several times. Each dime was accounted for in her 
plans. She felt sure Bobby was taking the money. This de- 
cision was based on the fact that Bobby seemed to have 
more ice cream, gum, movies, etc., than his allowance would 
cover. 
What do you believe to be the best way to handle the situation? 
What would you advise Bobby's mother to do and why? 
Write a Sunday-school lesson for io-yearolds about the spirit of 
Christmas. 
Write a paper on similarities and differences of the personality 
theories included in this chapter. 
Outline the significant contributions Freudian theory has made to 
our societal concept of human bchavior. 


CHAPTER 6 


maturing physically 


The school-age child is growing out of babyhood toward adult- 
hood, leaving behind him the physical characteristics that have come 
to be associated with the young child. He is growing taller and 
heavier, becoming more proficient in motor skills, increasing in his 
ability to care for his own physical needs, and assuming more respon- 
sibility for his own behavior. The rate of physical growth is less 
dramatic than it was during the preschool years or than it will be 
during adolescence. Nevertheless, certain overt changes, indicating 
that growth is taking place, can be seen in middle and late childhood. 

Variations in rate of growth of the school-age child have a direct 
relationship to his social adjustment and his self-concept. Children 
who are taller or growing rapidly for their age are expected also to be 
advanced socially. However, physical maturity and social maturity 
are not highly correlated and certainly are subject to considerable 
individual variations. Unfortunately, when a child is exposed to an 
environment in which he is expected to perform beyond his ability 
he may develop a concept of himself as a person who has little ability. 
He may feel unable to reach or maintain the standards of behavior 
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and achievement he has come to perceive as important. Acceptance 
in the peer group, an important aspect of this period of childhood, 
also is affected by the degree of skill displayed. 

The importance of physical growth during the period between 5 
and 12 vears lies in the direction of the growth rather than in drama- 
tic change. Although there is a certain amount of change going on, it 
is the direction and orderliness of growth that influences the child’s 
ability to form and maintain satisfactory peer-group relationships, to 
feel that he is an adequate person, and to comply with the standards 
of adults and society. 


GENERAL TRENDS OF PHYSICAL GROWTH 


The terms growth and development are often used interchangeably 
to designate change in function and structure. While structure and 
function are two separate aspects of growth they are closely inter- 
related. Obviously, increase in structure can be seen as increase in 
height and weight; less obvious is increase in size of the internal 
organs such as the heart, lungs, kidney, and stomach, Change in func- 
tion is more difficult to observe. Muscles increase in size but also 
change in composition and ultimately in function. Growth and de- 
velopment can be defined specifically as “the emerging and expand- 
ing of capacities of the individual to provide progressively greater 
facility in functioning” (5, p. 8). 

Perhaps more dramatic than growth is the variation in growth 
among school-age children, Individual growth is relatively stable but 
differences in rate are wide. When overt characteristics of physical 
growth are observed it is found that children of approximately the 
same chronological age may be very different in their physical appear- 
ance. Some are tall and heavy; others are short and slight; some 
have good muscle tone and shiny hair; still others have a pasty com- 
plexion, dull, lifeless hair, and a posture indicating extreme fatigue. 


Variations in Total Growth Rate 


When the total growth pattern is considered, it can be said that 
the tempo or rate of growth is uneven. During the early years a child 
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grows very rapidly but at a quickly decelerating rate from birth to 
about 4 or 5 years of age. This is followed by a slowly decelerating 
rate until the onset of puberty. Then there is a rapid increase in rate 
for a short time, terminating in a final decelerating period at the end 
of which physical growth ceases. Figure 6.1 represents a schematic 
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Fig. 6.1. Schematic growth curve of boys from birth to 20 years (after Dr. H. R. 
Stolz). Percent increase is shown for each six months. Declíne in 
growth rate is shown by a drop in the curve, whereas a rise in the 
curve indicates acceleration. (Reprinted from Development and Learn- 
ing by W. F. Bruce and F. S. Freeman. Published for Reynal and 
Hitchcock by Houghton Miffin Company, 1942. By permission of 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., present holder of the copyright.) 


total growth curve showing the velocity or rate of change among boys 
from birth to 20 years. During the school-age years the rate of all 
growth is relatively slow and gradually decreasing, except for the 
period just prior to puberty. Such a curve is purely hypothetical. Al- 
though many areas of growth can be measured, it is impossible to 
combine mathematically all aspects of growth into -a single curve. 
Such a “master growth curve” is merely an academic approach which 
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helps to explain the nature of growth but does not represent the 
growth of a particular child. Olson, who has long sought the estab- 
lishment of a general growth curve, remarks, 


The application of the master curve becomes complicated in practice. 
When a group of children is studied, it is found that individuals are at 
different stages in a cycle because of differential growth rates and that 
each is developing to a different final status. Furthermore, since nature 
and nurture are interacting continuously, it is difficult to keep either one 
or the other constant for careful scientific study and for the interpretation 
of the observed departures from the predictions of the general growth 


curve (13, p. 170). 
Orderly and Continuous Growth 


The schematic growth curve illustrates the continuous and orderly 
process of growth. In fact, growth is so orderly that it is possible, 
with individual variation, to predict the next stage of growth when 
knowledge of past and present stages is available. 

This continuous and orderly process seems to be an inherent 
organismic function, altered by severe deprivation, as suffered by chil- 
dren during war time. In countries ravaged by war children are sub- 
jected to severe physical, nutritional, and emotional neglect. Yet if 
they survive they continue to grow and to develop to maturity. Un- 
doubtedly they do not reach the maximum of their growth potential 
under these conditions but growth, as such, does not cease. Other 
factors such as illnesses, crippling diseases, and severe emotional dis- 
turbances may alter a child’s growth pattern, but they too fail to 
exert enough influence to cause the total growth complex to stop. 


Homeostasis 


Contributing to greater understanding of the mechanism of 
growth—that part of the child which maintains the constancy and 
urgency of growth—is the theory of homeostasis. The term comes 
from the Greek words meaning man and static—man’s status. The 
theory proposes that the body is organized to provide a constant striv- 
ing toward a steady balance or maintenance of equilibrium. Such 
close relationships exist between the parts of the body that any change 
in one part ultimately affects the other parts. Growth per se is an 
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integrating force, and any change in rate or quality of a segment of 
the body tends to change the balance of integration among the 
other parts. 

The relationship of the pubescent growth spurt to increased height 
is an excellent illustration of this phenomenon. The rate of increase 
in height in late childhood is related to the onset of sexual maturity. 
The endocrine glands primarily responsible for sexual development 
are the gonads, the pituitary, and the adrenals. Endocrine glands are 
ductless glands secreting directly into the blood stream hormones 
which have specific effects on the metabolism and growing tissues of 
the body. Through reciprocal action these glands alternately stimu- 
late and inhibit growth. Hormones from the anterior pituitary stim- 
ulate the growth of the gonads and the adrenal cortex. The resulting 
increase in hormonal secretion from the gonads and adrenal cortex 
causes an increase in bone growth. As the gonads mature the greater 
quantity of hormones secreted acts to inhibit the pituitary. Smaller 
amounts of the growth-promoting hormones of the pituitary are 
liberated into the blood stream, the gonads reach maturity, and 
growth of the bones ceases. 

This integrated process is carried on over a relatively long period of 
time, beginning at about 8 years of age and reaching most pro- 
nounced activity during the two years before puberty. After the onset 
of puberty, rate of growth decreases until adulthood. 

The relationship of the endocrine glands to growth in height is 
but one of many examples of the integrating aspect of homeostasis, 
but it illustrates the body's attempt to maintain within itself a 
balance or state of equilibrium which is most conducive to the ade- 
quate function of the life processes. Without this inner force there 
would be little order in growth. Some areas would become so power- 
ful in their effect on total growth they would inhibit other areas 
of the body. Normal development, as it is now seen, could not 
proceed. 


Individual Uniqueness 


As children grow they pass through continuous and orderly stages 
of development which to some extent parallel chronological age. 
There is a tendency to group all children together and ascribe specific 
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stages of physical growth to a particular age, regardless of individual 
pattern or rate of growth. This grouping according to chronological 
age leads to a comparison of growth which disregards the uniqueness 
of the individual. 

Each child or adult has the right to be considered for what he is, 
as he is. Comparisons are useful to parents and teachers as indica- 
tions of growth but other people's standards should not be applied 
to any particular child. There is little empirical evidence to support 
the hypothesis that a fast rate of growth is preferable to a slow one. 
Each child will grow at his own rate and in his own way. If it is 
important to analyze his growth, a more accurate picture of his 
individual growth pattern can be obtained by comparing his present 
status to his own past growth. This approach to development recog- 
nizes the variations in growth pattems and emphasizes the unique- 
ness of the child. 


ASSESSMENT OF PHYSICAL STATUS AND PROGRESS 


In 193o Scammon commented on the status of research focused on 
the physical growth of children: 


Everybody has always known that children grow, but the accurate and 
quantitative study of this growth began at a singularly late period in the 
history of natural science. In this, as in so many fields of investigation, 
the carlier and, in many instances, the more important discoveries were 
made by qualitative investigation, by repeated clinical examination, and 
by the slow accumulation of casual information, methods that often led 
to fairly certain conciusions without exact quantitative procedure (9, 
p.173). 

The first complete series of quantitative measurements of human 
growth of which there is a printed record was made by the French 
naturalist Gurneau de Montbeillard (9). Montbeillard measured and 
recorded the progress in stature of a French boy from his birth in 
1759 to late adolescence in 1777. Since then researchers have turned 
their attention to the problems of assessing the physical status and 
progress of children. The importance of such work is reflected in the 
nutritional status and, to some degree, the emotional stability of the 


growing child. 


Jane is nine days older than Nancy. 
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Development of Physical Standards 


Developing and standardizing the techniques for measuring phys- 
ical growth was an important step toward better understanding of 
the process of development. Extensive research on the various aspects 
of body growth was a natural outcome of this interest in techniques. 
In an effort to describe growth adequately, researchers began to take 
measurements of head, chest, height, weight, pelvic girdle, shoulder 
width, and many other parts of the body. It became increasingly 
evident that there was wide variation from age to age, from child to 
child, and between boys and girls. As skill in taking anthropometric 
measurements improved, there was scarcely an anatomical part of 
the child's body that escaped investigation. Numerous tables of 
height and weight for different ages were compiled. Every variable 
that seemed to have any bearing on physical status was studied: socio- 
economic status, geographical situation, racial derivations, and, of 
course, age and sex differences. The work was extensive and exhaus- 
tive. One investigation alone was based on weight measurements of 
4oo infants, height and weight of 9,074 infants, anthropometric data 
on 5,772 Iowa children 5 to 15 years old, height and weight of 27,912 
preschool children, and anatomical and physiological ages of 6500 
school-age boys and girls (2, pp. 11-12). 


Longitudinal and Cross-Sectional Approaches 


Investigators have approached the study of development by either 
the cross-sectional or the longitudinal method. Cross-sectional re- 
search requires measurements of a large number of children at differ- 
ent age levels. The units of behavior or growth are then averaged for 
each age and representative averages or norms established. These 
normative studies furnish information for comparing a given child 
with others of his age group. However, they fail to take into account 
individual differences; individual rates in growth are obscured by 
averages, which tend to smooth out or ignore the unevenness of 
growth. 

The longitudinal approach allows for the collection of a large 
number of observations and measurements of the same child over a 
period of vears. These repeated measurements of the same individual 
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over time give information which allows the individual's status to be 
interpreted in terms of his own past growth. The longitudinal ap- 
proach permits the establishment of individual growth curves from 
which emerge characteristic patterns common at various levels of 
development. 

Compared to longitudinal research, cross-sectional studies are rela- 
tively simple to conduct and of short duration. Furthermore, re- 
search employing the longitudinal method has certain limitations: 
extreme care must be used in selecting subjects, since any sampling 
error will tend to have increasing influence on results throughout the 
vears; since the group of subjects will be relatively small any loss 
presents a serious handicap to the research; parents of the subjects 
may become unwilling to cooperate over an extended period of time 
or families may move away; and errors in observation may occur be- 
cause of changes in research personnel and in measuring devices. 

In spite of these hazards of longitudinal research, the results in 
terms of increased knowledge of how children grow is so valuable 
that longitudinal research has gained in popularity among research 
workers. It is a long time, often fifteen or twenty years, before the 
complete results of an investigation can be known. Such a permanent 
objective record is invaluable in determining the effects of various 
factors such as socioeconomic status, education, nutrition, and emo- 
tional disturbance upon the growing child. 


Growth Curves and Charts 


A number of standardized devices have been developed over the 
years to help in the evaluation of a child's growth status and progress. 
Tables representing average weight for height for boys and girls have 
been used extensively (2, 22, 23). In using these tables, one considers 
sex, age, and height to be factors which influence weight. These are 
relatively simple to use. If one knows a specific child's chronological 
age and his height, his average or expected weight can be found. 
Essentially such tables yield information pertaining to the percentage 
deviation of a given child from the average weight of a group of chil- 
dren of the same age, sex, and height. Obviously this technique for 
determining physical fitness fails to take into account differences in 
rate of growth, growth progress, and environmental factors. Further- 
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more, standardized weight tables tend to imply a right or correct 
weight for a stated age, sex, and height. Perhaps the most serious 
criticism of the use of such tables is the uncertainty of the amount a 
child can deviate from the average before he should be considered 
overweight or underweight. 

Growth curves and charts have been developed to allow for observ- 
ing the status and progress of a child concurrently; thus they provide 
a more accurate picture of his development. The pattern of growth is 
represented by curves developed from measurements of many chil- 
dren at each age level. The curves—or channels, as the case may be— 
are drawn on coordinate paper. The height and/or weight of an 
individual child are plotted against his chronological age on the chart. 
His present growth (status) is then compared with that of the group. 
If a series of measurements is taken over time, the child's status 
can be compared with his own past growth (progress). Throughout 
the growth period a child will tend to maintain the same relative 
position or growth pattern in respect to his age group (19). 

Charts of height-age and weight-age for boys and girls have been 
developed by Jackson and Kelly (10). On each chart (Figure 6.2) 
there is a set of three curves for height and for weight, so designed 
that approximately 75 per cent of a group of healthy children will fall 
within the limits of the two outside curves. The middle curve repre- 
sents the average to be expected. Jackson and Kelly have taken into 
account the pubescent growth spurt and have established a "zone of 
rapid growth" to include this natural increase in growth rate. Once 
data are plotted on the chart it is possible to compare a specific 
child's pattern of growth with the curves based on the growth of a 
large group of children. Body build and nutrition status are obtained 
by relating a child's height-age to his weight-age. 

The advantages of the Jackson and Kelly growth curves are ease of 
recording information (no special training is required to use the 
charts), standardization of the curves on a relatively large group of 
children of known background, and consideration of the pubescent 
growth spurt. 

When children are compared to the expected curve for their age a 
given child may seem to be retarded or accelerated in his growth. He 
seems to lag behind or spurt ahead, giving the impression of irregu- 
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larity in growth pattern. According to Bayley (3), this irregularity 
may occur because normal variations in the onset of the pubescent 
spurt and in the length of the growth period have not been recog- 
nized. 

Bayley (4) has developed growth curves of height and weight by 
age for boys and girls. These are scaled according to the physical 
maturity of the child. Instead of a general set of curves within which 
the majority of children will fall, she has defined the limits of 
normalcy by determining the curves from children who were acceler- 
ated, average, and retarded in their growth patterns. These patterns 
were based on skeletal assessment and percentage of attained adult 
stature. By means of this technique Bayley's growth curves tend to 
give a more accurate assessment of a given child's physical fitness. 
Growth deviations which are normal for the child are more likely to 
be recognized as falling within his own growth pattern. 

Normally, children experience a prepubertal spurt of rapid growth. 
Its onset varies widely from child to child. Some girls at 13 years of 
age have not reached this point and are growing at a moderate rate, 
while others are already in or past the pubertal spurt. 

Stuart and Meredith (19) suggest that while height is a good 
single measurement of gross linear size, weight fails to differentiate 
between the amount of bone, muscle, and fat or water stored in the 
tissues. During the school years, when there is a rapid increase in 
weight of the muscles, it is particularly important to recognize the 
influence muscle size has on body weight. Variation in stockiness of 
the bony skeleton is a principal feature of body build and should be 
considered in any analysis of a child's physical growth. 

To allow for a more elaborate or accurate assessment of physical 
growth Stuart and Meredith (19) have developed growth curve charts 
similar to those of Jackson and Kelly (10), except that a separate 
chart is provided for each of five measurements: height, weight, hip 
width and chest circumference (indicators of degree of skeletal stocki- 
ness), circumference of the calf (measurement of musculature), and 
of the thickness of two selected folds of skin and subcutaneous tissue 
(subjective ratings). 

Sontag (17) has developed the Fels Composite Sheet, on which 
many factors of growth—such as height, weight, skeletal develop- 
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ment, and dentition—may be plotted. The Fels Composite Sheet 
gives the child's growth progress in terms of his deviation from the 
group average. The scores represent the degree to which a measure- 
ment deviates from the mean or average for a group of children of 


Name 
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Fig. 6.3. The Fels Composite Sheet, showing growth of a girl from birth to 
10 years. The abscissa is in units of chronological age. The left ordinate 
is expressed in units of 1 or more standard deviations (sigma) of ex- 
pected values for a specific age on the abscissa; the right ordinate, in 
units of the T-score in which 50 represents the expected mean. At birth 
the child was 2 sigmas below the mean for height and weight, but by 
4 years was above the mean in weight and near the mean in height. 
From this record one can conclude that at birth she was small but well 
proportioned and at 4 was of stocky body build. Various other factors 
are indicated according to the key below the chart. (Reproduced by 
permission of L. W. Sontag.) 


the same chronological age. An inspection of Figure 6.3 shows that 
the mean is zero and each measurement is plotted in terms of vari- 
ability from this mean. 

Although the Fels Composite Sheet yields more information about 
a given child's growth progress it is sometimes confusing to use with- 
out an understanding of standard deviations. In addition, skeletal 
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development is difficult to determine accurately without the use of 
X-ray, with which to evaluate ossification centers of the bones. The 
importance of dentition as an indication of maturation is question- 
able. 

As a means of assessing the physical condition of children Wetzel 
(21) has developed a height-weight-age gauge of individual progress 
called a Grid-Graph. The Grid-Graph is in two parts: a system of 
nine channels on which height is plotted against weight, and a series 
of curves (auxodromes) for plotting the developmental level of a 
child against his chronological age. When data on height and weight 
are plotted against each other on the channels it is possible to deter- 
mine body build. Children who fall to the right of the middle channel 
tend to be slender while those who fall on the left are stocky. The 
auxodrome data represent either a slow or a fast rate of development. 

According to Wetzel (21), a child in good health will progress at 
the rate of twelve levels per year within a channel. A shift of one-half 
channel per ten levels is within the limit of acceptability, providing 
the shift is not constant. One of the advantages claimed for the Grid- 
Graph is that physical deviations from the expected channel course 
are quickly apparent. Because of the smaller or more refined units of 
growth provided by the Grid-Graph it is claimed that undernutrition 
and overnutrition are recognized earlier, "hidden" or incipient dis- 
eases are more quickly determined on the channel pattern, and any 
growth disturbance is quickly noticed. Some authorities (20) take 
exception to this point of view, however. 

"There is some question whether the growth curves of a child, pro- 
duced by plotting height and weight only, can adequately reflect 
changes or variations in his development. For example, it is possible 
for two children, over a period of time, to remain consistently in one 
of the channels representing slenderness. The first child may be well 
nourished, slight of build, and progressing at his own normal rate of 
development. The second child, under conditions of optimum health, 
might appear in the channel representing average body build, but 
owing to prolonged malnutrition or chronic illness he remains in the 
channel representing slender build. When the Grid-Graph is used it 
is imperative also to observe the children while interpreting the Grid- 
Graph and attempt to evaluate clinically the stockiness of the bony 
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Fig. 6.4. The Wetzel Grid. (From M. E. Breckenridge and E. L. Vincent, Child 
Development, 4th ed., 1960, p. 269.) 
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skeleton, massiveness of the muscles, and thickness of the subcuta- 
neous tissue, 

Since most of the curves now in use provide for deviations within 
normal limits, there is less emphasis on the average growth pattern 
and more concern for the progress of the individual child. When a 
child deviates markedly from his own pattern it quickly becomes ap- 
parent. Ability to locate growth deviations early is a decided 
advantage over standard height and weight tables and allows for early 
diagnosis and treatment of growth failures. Such techniques for deter- 
mining the nature of a child's growth can be and frequently are 
employed by school personnel. Many gross characteristics of the mal- 
function of growth have been located and referred for corrective treat- 
ment by school doctors and nurses. Measurements of growth, applied 
to either tables, charts or curves, never tell the cause of deviations 
or variabilities of growth, They merely indicate that there is a differ- 
ence in growth. Comprehensive health histories and thorough physical 
examinations are required to determine why a particular growth 
characteristic is unusual. 


PHYSICAL GROWTH 


Specific stages of growth representative of various age levels have 
been established from the uniformity and orderliness of development 
during childhood. Physical growth in this period is both quantitative 
and qualitative, Various parts of the body increase in size (quantita- 
tive) and change in function (qualitative). Muscles increase in 
weight and also perform more complex tasks of coordination. 

Growth, in general, is characterized by a decelerating rate, with the 
dramatic pubescent spurt occurring in the later period of middle 
childhood. Not all parts of the body grow at the same rate during this 
period. Some areas grow rapidly while others develop more slowly or 
remain dormant—i.e., boys’ feet. An example of the unevenness of 
growth is well illustrated by Figure 6.5, which shows typical growth 
trends of four organ systems. 

Neural growth is most rapid, approaching maturity by the time of 
school entrance. Growth of the lymphoid tissues reaches the adult 
level by 6 years of age, increases rapidly beyond this point until ap- 
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proximately 12 years, and then declines until maturity. Rate of growth 
of the body as a whole is characterized by two spurts, one taking 
place during infancy and the other beginning before pubescence and 
continuing into adolescence. Genital growth rate is of relatively little 
significance until the onset of puberty, when growth takes place 
rapidly in a short time. 
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Fig. 6.5. A graph showing the major types of postnatal growth of the various 
parts and organs of the body. The several curves are drawn to a com- 
mon scale by computing their values at successive ages in terms of their 
total postnatal increments (to 20 years). (From J. A. Harris, C. M, 
Jackson, D, G. Paterson, and R. E. Scammon, The Measurement of 
Man, 1930, copyright by the University of Minnesota.) 


Height and Weight 


Not only is there variation in rate of growth within a child's total 
growth. pattern, but differences are found among children and be- 
tween the sexes. The growth spurt in height begins for girls around 
9 years of age and reaches its maximum gain at 12 or 13 years (5). 
For boys the period of greatest gain in height is between 14 and 15 
years with the onset around 11 years (5). Increase in height between 
6 and 12 years of age averages about 5 or 6 percent of total height 
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each year (6). Growth in height generally ceases for many girls at 
16 years and for boys at 18 years or beyond, although it is not unusual 
for individual children to continue growing at a decreasing rate until 
the early 20's. 

Children who are growing faster tend to be taller than those who 
are growing more slowly (7), and the fast growers reach sexual 
maturity earlier. This does not necessarily mean, however, that the 
fast-growing child will be taller than the slow-growing child at matur- 
ity. The slow-growing child has a longer period of growth and may 
ultimately reach and surpass the fast-growing one. 

Increase in rate of growth in height is closely associated with ap- 
proaching sexual maturity. The beginning of the most rapid period of 
growth in height in girls occurs between 2% and 342 years before 
menarche, and the year of most rapid growth is within two years pre- 
ceding menarche (15). In boys the growth spurt in height is closely 
timed with genital development (18). Girls, in general, start the 
prepubescent growth spurt earlier than boys and reach sexual matur- 
ity approximately two years sooner. 

Progress in weight tends to be less regular than that in height, 
probably because weight is a composite measurement of tissue, water, 
and bone. Weight is more likely to reflect external factors such as 
diet, illness, and emotional disturbances. The rate of growth in 
weight declines between 5 and 11 years of age, when weight gains 
average approximately 10 percent a year (6). 

In a study in progress, "Contributing Factors in Childhood Obes- 
ity,"* the weight range of 1140 third-grade children was from 4o to 
139 pounds. This wide range tends to substantiate the growing con- 
cern for childhood obesity. 

As with height, increase in weight is related to sexual maturity. 
Boys are heavier than girls until they are 9 or 10, when most girls 
begin the pubescent spurt. During this period of rapid growth girls 
are heavier than boys, but during adolescence boys again surpass girls 
and remain heavier throughout life. The variation in weight is greater 
within each sex than between the sexes. 

Girls tend to reach their growth peak in weight around 12 years 
of age, with the greatest gain occurring three months prior to men- 

* Queenie B. Mills. Personal communication. May 3, 1961. 
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arche (14). Boys have their greatest growing period at 14 years (18). 
The peak in weight lags behind the greatest growing period for height 


by about 


six months (14, 18). This usually results in a short time 


when the child seems to be much thinner and taller, followed by a 
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Fig. 6.6. Curves showing the growth in weight of the body between birth and 


18 years. These curves are plotted to the figures contained in the aver- 
age height and weight tables of Emerson and Manny. The values for 
these tables are based upon the data by Holt (revised figures) for 
American infants and on the data of Bowditch, Peckham, Porter, and 
others for older American children. In the Emerson-Manny tables the 
values after infancy have been "set forward” one-half year in an effort 
to adjust them to recent measurements of American children. Males, 
solid line. Females, broken line. (From J. A. Harris, C. M. Jackson, 
D. G. Paterson, and R. E. Scammon, The Measurement of Man, 1930, 
copyright by the University of Minnesota.) 


“filling out" stage. (See Fig. 6.6.) Growth in weight stops in the 
early 20's for the average person (5). 


Muscle 


Muscle is one component of weight and therefore is closely related 
to weight increments. Watson and Lowrey state, 
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The gain in musculature in childhood and adolescence is about equal 
to the growth of all other organs, systems and tissues combined (20, 
p- 126). 


Muscles increase in weight about forty times from birth to maturity. 
Much of this increase occurs during childhood, but growth in 
muscle tends to lag behind growth in size, although it ultimately 
compensates for the lag. 

After birth no new muscle fibers are developed. Muscle growth 
during childhood takes place through increase in length and breadth 
of the fibers and through change in muscle composition. Because of 
the immaturity of their muscles children tend to tire more quickly 
than adults, but they also tend to recover from fatigue more readily. 
Muscles are not as firmly attached to the bone during childhood and 
hence there is more likelihood of muscle injury. In general, boys are 
more muscular than girls, although the variations are probably greater 
between individual children than between the sexes. The growth and 
condition of the muscles are affected by amount of exercise, rest, diet, 
and general physical condition. 


Heart 


The rate of growth of the heart follows the general pattern for 
total growth to some degree. There is an accelerated period from 
birth to 4 years followed by a decelerated rate until about 10 years 
of age. After this the rate of growth increases again, the peak in gain 
coinciding with the time of greatest gain in weight. About the time a 
child enters the first grade his heart weighs between four and five 
times as much as it did when he was born. By 12 years of age a child's 
heart has gained seven times its birth weight, while at maturity it has 
increased twelve times. 

The implications for children’s activities are clearly demonstrated 
by this lag in heart growth rate relative to body size. School-age 
children probably do not need to be protected from normal play 
activities, but the question of participating in competitive sports is 
debatable. Under the pressures of competition and desire for peer 
acceptance children are likely to extend their physical activities be- 
yond the limits of normal physical endurance. Emotional factors in 
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conjunction with the pace of competition may place additional strain 
on the heart. 


Skeletal Development 


Children differ from mature adults in development of the skeleton 
or bones of the body. During middle childhood both the qualitative 
and the quantitative aspects of bone change. The bones of a child 
have proportionately more water and protein-like substance and less 
minerals. There is a greater supply of blood to growing bone, and the 
ligaments are less firmly attached, with larger spaces between the 
bones at the joints. These characteristics make a child more sus- 
ceptible to bone infection carried through the blood stream, less 
resistant to extreme pressures and muscle pull, and more flexible in 
movement than the adult (5). 

Bone growth progresses through regular series of changes from 
birth to maturity. The stage of development of the skeleton (skeleton 
age) has been determined through X-ray photographs of the ossifica- 
tion centers of the hand and wrist (8). Maturity is expressed in terms 
of skeletal months or years. 

There are wide individual differences among children in skeletal 
growth, though bone development is less subject to fluctuation than 
cither height or weight. At birth girls are more advanced in bone 
development than boys. By the time they are ready for school girls 
are ahead of boys by approximately one year, by the third grade they 
are one and a half years advanced, and during high school they are 
about two years ahead of boys. Maximum skeletal development 
occurs around 16 years of age for girls and 19 years of age for boys, 
with most children reaching skeletal maturity by the early 20's. 


Dentition 


The order of eruption of permanent teeth is more important than 
time of eruption. Upon entrance to school most children have all of 
their deciduous (baby) teeth. At this time the permanent incisors 
(front teeth) have partially erupted for some children. There is wide 
individual difference in all stages of tooth development. Again girls 
tend to be somewhat ahead of boys. By 12 or 13 years of age most 
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children have acquired all their permanent teeth except "wisdom 
teeth.” 

Between 6 and 12 years of age children are in the process of losing 
their “baby” teeth and acquiring their permanent teeth. This period 
has been called the “ugly duckling stage” (5) because the permanent 
teeth, which are larger than the deciduous teeth they replace, do not 
seem to be well spaced in the jaw. The result is poor alignment, 
which is often temporary. 

The order of eruption of teeth is important to proper development 
of the jaws and subsequent occlusion (degree to which teeth of the 
two jaws fit together for efficient and proper functioning). The upper 
portion of the face has practically reached its adult proportion by 
the time a child is 6. The lower part of the face, including the jaws, 
continues to grow until maturity. If the rate of growth of the jaws is 
rapid while the eruption of teeth is slow or out of sequence, improper 
alignment with wide spaces between the teeth may result. When the 
teeth grow more rapidly than the jaws, crowding of the teeth and 
poor occlusion occur. 

Many irregularities in tooth development during middle childhood 
tend to correct themselves. But it is important to be aware of indi- 
vidual differences in the pattern of development and to have regular 
inspection by a dentist who recognizes variations of rate of growth 
for teeth and jaws. 


Body Proportions 


During the last century it was popular to regard children as “little 
adults.” Their needs were considered the same as those of adults. 
They were dressed in the image of their adult counterparts, taught to 
sit quietly for long periods of time, and instructed in the arts of 
gentle womanliness or courtly manliness. Today we know that by no 
stretch of the imagination can a school-age child be considered a 
smaller version of an adult. The differences between children and 
adults are quickly verified by observing changes taking place in body 
proportions. 

The school-age child has left behind in babyhood some of the 
stockiness so characteristic of the preschool child. Between the ages 
of 4 and 8 there is a tendency toward slenderizing of arms and legs 
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(11). By the time a child is 5 his head has attained 91 percent of its 
mature size. 

Throughout the early part of middle childhood there is little differ- 
entiation in body contour between boys and girls. With the approach 
of the pubescent growth spurt the hips widen in relation to shoulder 
girth for girls and the shoulders widen in relation to hip width for 
boys. Occasionally the increase in hip width is disturbing to girls and 
they make futile attempts to halt it by dieting. 


Early Childhood Figure Intermediate Figure Middle Childhood Figure 


Fig. 6.7. The three main body configurations in children of school age. (From 
Maria D. Simon, Body configuration. and school readiness. Child 
Develpm., 1959, 30; 496. Used by permission of the Society for Re- 

search in Child Development, Inc.) 


Recognizing the difference in children's body contours, Simon has 
developed a technique for identifying a child's stage of development 
based on the concept of configuration. Configuration is a term used 
"to describe physique, a term which encompasses both the specific 
relationship of different parts of the body to each other as well as the 
total form" (16, p. 495). Simon differentiated the three body types 


of school-age children shown in Figure 6.7. 
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Using photographs of sixty-nine boys and girls ranging in age from 
4 years 6 months to 7 years 5 months, five judges evaluated the pic- 
tures in terms of early, intermediate, and middle childhood figures. 
From the results of this judging Simon concludes that configuration 
is identifiable by inspection, that it changes with age (although chil- 
dren of equal chronological age can be in different maturational 
stages of body configuration), and that there is a general slimming 
in physique at the beginning of the middle childhood period which 
makes boys’ and girls’ figures similar for a time. 

Body proportions reflect the concept of unevenness of growth and 
graphically demonstrate that all parts of the body do not grow at the 
same rate. Breckenridge and Vincent succinctly point this out: 


Difference in degree and timing of the growth of different segments of 
the body produce change in body proportion with age. The proportional 
growth of the head steadily diminishes, the legs grow relatively longer 
until about 15 years in boys and about 13 years in girls, after which the 
stem length (taken in a recumbent position) increases proportionally 


more (5, pp. 272-273). 


FACTORS RELATED TO PHYSICAL GROWTH 


Both heredity and environment are important factors in physical 
development. A child inherits his potential for growth from his fore- 
bears, but the degree to which it is realized is closely related to the 
environment in which he lives. Environmental factors such as the 
emotional climate of the home, quality of physical care, degree of 
concern for health and safety, nutritional adequacy, and parental 
attitudes toward food consumption contribute to physical growth. 

Studies have indicated that children tend to have patterns of 
growth similar to those of their parents (1, 4). A close physical re- 
semblance between parent and child is a common observation, but 
the similarity of rate of growth between child and parent is less 
obvious. If a child grows more rapidly than the majority of children 
his age, it is probable that one or both of his parents were also rapid 
growers. A girl who reaches menarche late is more likely to have a 
mother who was late in maturing than a girl who menstruates early. 

Children within the same family tend to have the same growth 
pattern. This does not mean that they reach a specific developmental 
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stage at the same time or that their terminal growth is the same, 
but the total pattern of growth of each child is more like that of his 
siblings than like that of unrelated children. 

Although growth is a continuous process, it can be modified by 
environmental factors. The socioeconomic status of the family makes 
an impression on the child’s physical growth. Differences in health 
and safety practices reflect socioeconomic factors and are directly 
related to physical growth. In families making regular and frequent 
visits to, the dentist and the doctor there is greater opportunity of 
locating physical malfunctions before they have a permanent effect 
on growth. Parents provide for optimum growth of children when 
they recognize the importance of adequate rest and exercise during 
the growing years, well-balanced and regular meals, and a home en- 
vironment based on affectional security. 

Good nutrition is of particular importance during childhood. 
Nutrients provide energy not only for maintenance of normal body 
functions but also for growth. Energy requirements vary from child 
to child according to the size, rate of body processes, degree to which 
the body utilizes food effectively, and individual rate of growth (5). 

Proteins, carbohydrates, and fats are only part of the nutrition re- 
quirements, Children must also have varying amounts of minerals 
and vitamins for optimum growth. The number of calories, the unit 
of measurement indicating the energy-producing value of food, has 
been shown to affect satisfactory growth. Too few calories tend to 
cause weight loss even if the diet is rich in all other respects. 

A wealth of knowledge is available concerning the nutrients neces- 
sary to healthy growth and maintenance of the body. It is not within 
the scope of this discussion to elaborate upon the specific nutrient 
requirements of school-age children but a summary can be found in 
the Recommended Dietary Allowances published by the National 
Research Council (12). 

Children need an adequate diet to maintain good health and to 
realize their growth potential. It is possible to be well fed but not 
well nourished. And although in the United States there is sufficient 
food to provide adequate diets, many children remain undernour- 
ished. Income, family size, management, methods of food prepara- 
tion, and food habits also affect food consumption. 
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The results of good or poor diet can be seen in the physical ap- 
pearance, the mental and physical efficiency, and the vigor displayed 
by the school-age child. Attractive skin, well-formed teeth with few or 
no caries, shining hair, and posture that reflects good muscle tone are 
all indications of a well-nourished body. Children who are hungry or 
undernourished tend to have less energy for either physical activities 
or mental alertness. Many children with nutritional deficiencies 
suffer from apathy or hyperactivity. Appearance, physical and mental 
alertness, and vigor are of paramount importance to the school-age 
child, who must face the challenge of acquiring knowledge and skills 
in tool subjects, peer-group acceptance, and physical competency. 

Attitude toward food is another important aspect of good nutri- 
tion. If a child has an indifferent or negative attitude toward many 
foods he is likely to be undernourished even though he has access 
to nutritionally well-planned meals. Food attitudes are acquired. 
Since most children eat most of their meals at home, food habits are 
learned from the family. Children imitate the eating practices and 
food likes and dislikes of their parents. If one or both of the parents 
express strong food preferences the children frequently accept or 
reject a food accordingly. Attitudes toward food vary with the cul- 
tural background of the family. Some foods are acceptable, others are 
not. Certain foods are to be eaten only on special occasions while 
others form the basis for the daily meals. 

The emotional climate surrounding the meal frequently influences 
attitudes toward food and toward eating. Tensions and emotional 
strain affect appetite and the quantity of food taken, When certain 
types of foods (e.g., desserts) are used as rewards or punishments, 
a child may develop pleasant or unpleasant associations with them. 

Although most school-age children are capable of manipulating 
eating utensils, usually some adult help is still needed for a time. 
If it is difficult to cut a piece of meat children may refuse it or choose 
meat which does not have to be cut rather than accept help, which 
implies lack of independence. Thus the degree to which children 
have developed specific motor skills affects the food they choose. 

Good food habits arise from a home environment which respects 
and allows changing behavior and provides an opportunity for the 
child to acquire wide experiences in food selection. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF PHYSICAL GROWTH 


Self-concept, the mental picture an individual has of himself in 
relation to his environment, develops as one becomes increasingly 
aware of the world about him. The body image, or the picture each 
individual has of his own appearance in space, is a vital part of the 
self-concept and contributes to self-esteem. 


Body Image 


Although individual variations in growth patterns are the rule 
rather than the exception, marked deviations affect the way a child 
perceives himself in relation to others and the way others perceive 
him. During the school-age years social relationships with peers are 
of paramount importance. The school-age child who deviates sig. 
nificantly from group physical norms “tends to elicit a negative 
response from his peers and almost guarantees that he will be treated 
differently from his fellows” (1, p. 507). Shortness and puniness in 
boys and obesity in either sex place children at a disadvantage with 
their peers. Less muscular boys are not likely to be chosen to par- 
ticipate in games requiring physical strength and endurance. Fre- 
quently they must "sit out" the game while their peers enjoy the 
stimulation of physical competition and comradeship. Tallness and 
physical strength in girls is not as detrimental to peer acceptance, and 
hence to the self-concept, in middle childhood. Boys and girls still 
play together to some extent throughout this period. Boys tend to 
admire girls who can compete in athletic skills, and other girls admire 
them for the attention they receive from boys. Toward the end of 
childhood it is less acceptable for girls to excel in physical prowess. 
They now must assume the role of young womanhood and become 
spectators of boys' achievements in sports. 

How the individual child sees himself and his own physical growth 
is usually a reflection of the social acceptance of those about him. 
When this reflection is negative the child may attempt to acquire 
acceptance by attention-seeking behavior. Often such behavior is ob- 
jectionable to the very persons the child wants to impress and his 
self-concept in social relationships is impaired. The extent to which 
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a negative body image leaves a lasting impression on the child is 
affected by the degree and duration of the deviation and the accept- 
ance or rejection of it by family and peers. Consider the case of Paul: 


Paul's baby teeth were full of cavities and considered by the family 
doctor as contributing to constant throat and mouth infections. At six 
he was ill more often than he was well. In a desperate move to counter 
this constant drain on his system all his teeth were pulled. 

Paul gradually retreated from contact with his playmates because they 
were likely to make fun of his lack of teeth. He developed a mannerism 
of holding his hand in front of his mouth so that no one would guess 
that he was toothless. 

Between the ages of 8 and 9 he again became a part of the neighbor- 
hood "gang." His permanent teeth were now appearing with such rapid- 
ity that he was no longer referred to as “toothless.” The mannerism he 
had adopted to shield the view of his mouth from others disappeared as 
rapidly as it had appeared. 


Changes in the body during middle childhood are usually gradual 
and imperceptible. Growth is more uniform, with relatively little 
dramatic change occurring in the growth pattern until the onset of 
puberty. With pubescence and wide individual variations in the 
physical growth spurt, both boys and girls are faced with a dramat- 
ically changing body. 

Marked differences in height and weight appear. Boys who enter 
the pubescent growth spurt early tend to be heavier and taller at 
this time than boys who enter it late, and so have a decided advan- 
tage in athletics. Psychologically, too, these children are approaching 
the long-awaited status of adults. They are admired and sought after 
by their peers. In spite of increased status, an early-maturing boy de- 
viates, to some extent, from the group. He must learn to live with 
his changing voice, which often breaks at the most inopportune 
moment. He must reconcile his growing interest in the opposite sex 
with his frequently stated antagonism toward girls. 

The boy who begins the growth spurt late has several years of 
being less mature in physical growth and social interests than his 
peers. Often he must suffer the good-natured hazing of other boys 
and accept nicknames which reflect his physical immaturity. 

Changing body contours and proportions of girls require an ad- 
justment in self-concepts. Concern for widening hips, slow or rapid 
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breast development, and rate of increase in height and weight affect 
the way girls feel about themselves. The early- or late-maturing girl 
deviates from other girls in height, weight, secondary sex character- 
istics, and social interests. It is not unusual for a group of girls who 
have enjoyed each other's companionship during middle childhood 
to divide into smaller interest groups differentiated by their stage of 
physical maturity. Girls who have already reached menarche are 
concerned with enhancing changing physical appearances. They 
spend many hours before the mirror, exploring new hair styles and 
evaluating the effects of various types of clothing. Those who have 
not reached menarche tend to maintain their childhood interest 
in play and games. 

Parents and teachers can help boys and girls understand the phys- 
ical changes taking place in preadolescence. An explanation of the 
orderly progress of growth helps to lessen concern for what appears 
to be physical deviations in growth. Assuring the early-maturing child 
that others will also go through a stage of rapid growth and that he 
will stop growing can alleviate fears. Explaining to the slow-maturing 
boy or girl that he or she will eventually reach maturity can reduce 
the dismay at not being like others. 


Sex Education 


It is unfortunate, indeed, if children enter puberty without some 
comprehension of the nature and significance of the process of sexual 
maturity. Recent practices in parent education have stressed the im- 
portance of providing children with adequate and honest answers to 
questions about sex. Many children approach puberty with some 
understanding of the maturing process, but others remain ignorant 
or harbor misconceptions during these years. Such ignorance tends 
to reinforce apprehensions about sexual maturity. Informed children 
are not as likely to make social and emotional mistakes which foster 
feelings of insecurity in social relationships. 

Adequate sex education consists of acquiring factual knowledge 
about the physiology and anatomy of both sexes and wholesome atti- 
tudes toward sexual development. Learning the proper terms related 
to sexual development is an important step toward better under- 
standing. Breckenridge and Vincent point this out: 
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Proper names for eliminative products, genital organs, the sexual act, 
menstruation and other sexual realities should be given soon enough to 
protect children against using “gutter language” or other false substi- 
tutes. One of the chief reasons for this is that scientific names are free 
of the attitudes of nastiness or sneaking or excitement which accompany 
the "gutter" names (s, p. 519). 


Knowledge of a natural physiological process, given in a straight- 
forward, factual manner, tends to minimize any feelings of guilt, 
shame, or disgust which children might develop. A factual under- 
standing of the function of menstruation and of the normalcy of 
nocturnal emissions ( involuntary ejaculation of semen during sleep) 
helps children to develop wholesome and constructive attitudes 
toward sex, 

Generally speaking, sex education is assumed to be the responsi- 
bility of the parents, Certainly basic attitudes toward sexual maturity 
are learned within the family. In recent years schools have attempted 
to present facts about sexual development in such a way that chil- 
dren's natural curiosity is satisfied. During the elementary school 
years sex education is usually presented in biology or zoology classes 
in which plant and animal life are used to explain sexual develop- 
ment. The responsibility for sex education, however, still rests pri- 
marily with parents. 
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STUDY PROBLEMS 


1. Observe and compare the physical similarities and differences of 
dren in kindergarten, third, and sixth grades. 

2. Select two children of the same sex and chronological age. Wri 
paper describing and comparing their physical similarities and di 
ences. 

3. From the school nurse obtain the height and weight of the children in 
a fourth-grade class. Plot these physical measurements on the Wetzel 
Grid. Discuss the usefulness of such knowledge. : 

4+ Observe children in the first, second, and third grades and cla: 
them according to carly, intermediate, and middle childhood fig 
Note the number and sex in cach classification for each grade o 
served. 

5. Prepare a menu for a child between the ages of 5 and 12 years, u 
the recommended dietary allowances published by the National R 
search Council. Be sure to take take into consideration the e 
needs of the child throughout the day. 

6. Prepare a panel discussion about sex education. Each member of tl 
panel should read two of the pamphlets listed in Appendix B on 
education to determine the adequacy of the subject matter for the 
group for which the pamphlets are intended. Bi, 

7- Divide the class into three groups. Without referring to pictures 
children have each member of the first group draw a figure of 
5-year-old child; the second group draw a ọ-ycar-old child; and ti 
third group draw a 12-year-old child. Show the pictures to the cla 
and discuss the differences in body proportions. 


CHAPTER / 


development of motor abilities 


Society encourages the development of physical skills and places 
a high premium on the ability to perform complex motor activities. 
Although both boys and girls gain recognition for motor skills, it is 
particularly important for boys to be able to engage, on a competitive 
basis, in games and team sports requiring strength, endurance, and 
coordination. Parents and teachers, too, reward skillful execution of 
tasks and criticize awkward performance. In school the child who is 
able to walk between desks without bumping into them or tripping 
over his classmates’ feet is more acceptable to the teacher than the 
child who is unable to avoid even the most obvious hazards. 


GENERAL TRENDS IN MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 


Childhood is a period of extensive motor activity. The basic skills 
acquired in early childhood, such as walking, climbing, running, and 
jumping, are extended and perfected, New skills—writing, skipping 
rope, playing baseball—are added later. The school-age child gains 
ability to cope with his environment through this growing motor 
dexterity. As he becomes more skilled he acquires self-satisfaction, 
physical independence, and status. Motor activity is an important 
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outlet for emotional expression, for creativeness, and for social par- 
ticipation and adjustment. 

Motor development seems to be a function of the interaction be- 
tween maturation and learning. Various attempts have been made 
to define maturation and learning as independent processes, but gen- 
eral agreement among writers suggests that they are closely inter- 
related. Maturation is a matter primarily of organically internal 
processes which are to some extent independent of environmental 
factors. Learning occurs when external conditions in the environ- 
ment produce a change in performance as a function of practice. 

Some writers have defined maturation as an inner urge to grow, 
while others have thought of it as a readiness to advance to the next 
stage of development. Maturation may take place without assistance 
from the external environment, but learning modifies the individual's 
behavior as he responds to his environment. In other words, matura- 
tion sets the limits of achievement and determines the degree to 
which learning takes place. Olson aptly summarizes the relationship 
between maturation and learning: 

In a strict sense, learning may be thought of as a modification of the 
pattem of the organism in response to specific stimuli present in the 
external environment, while maturation might be defined as the develop- 
ment of the organism in response to internal stimuli impelling it toward 
growth (16, p. 6). 

A number of provocative studies have been conducted in an effort 
to determine the degree to which maturation and learning are inte- 
grated. Dennis and Dennis (1) investigated the cradling practices 
of the Hopi Indians. At the time they conducted their investigation 
it was the custom for Hopi mothers to place their newborn infants 
on a cradle board, where the child remained, closely restricted in 
bodily movements, for the first three months of life. Between 4 and 
14 months of age cradling was gradually diminished. Comparing 
Hopi infants who had experienced cradling with Hopi infants who 
had not had this restricting experience in early infancy, the Dennises 
found no difference between the two groups of infants in the age of 
beginning to walk. They concluded that the onset of upright loco- 
motion was a function of maturation and not adversely affected by 


lack of opportunity to practice. 
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Interested in the type of motor activities most affected by matura- 
tion and learning, McGraw (12) carried out extensive experiments 
with twin boys, Johnny and Jimmy. From the time Johnny was 21 
days old until he reached 22 months of age he was given training. 
not only in motor activities thought to be common to the race (e.g. 
crawling, standing, walking), but also in those thought to bc related 
to individual skills (e.g., climbing, skating, swimming). Jimmy was 
given no special training in these areas. At the termination of the 
training period both Johnny and Jimmy were very similar in their 
ability to perform the racial motor activities. Johnny, however, was 
superior to Jimmy in the individual motor skills. When Jimmy was 
then given the opportunity, he learned to perform these individual 
motor skills at a more rapid rate than Johnny had learned them. As 
the boys grew older it was discovered that they were not identical 
twins and therefore could not be assumed to have had common 
maturational processes. Nevertheless, the results of McGraw’s in- 
vestigation suggest that some motor activities are a function of 
maturation and that practice is most effective when maturity is 
present. 

A clear understanding of the relationship between maturation 
and learning forms a sound basis on which parents and teachers can 
provide environment conducive to optimum motor development. 
The implications of such research for school programs suggest that 
training or opportunity to learn some skills, such as cursive writing, 
are most efficiently accomplished when the correct maturational 
level of the child is reached and motivation is high. It is now gen- 
erally recognized that young school-age children cannot achieve the 
fine motor coordination of finger, wrist, and arm required for cur- 
sive writing, but that the interest in learning to write is very great 
at school entrance. Most elementary schools therefore follow the 
practice of teaching manuscript writing (printing) for the first two 
or three years of school and then introduce cursive (connected script j 
writing. 

Recognizing that motor control comes with both readiness of the 
body and opportunity to practice, teachers and parents do not expect 
adult performance from children. The 5-ycarold who has his first 
experience working with wood, hammer, and saw is not able to make 
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an acceptable birdhouse by adult standards. He will be engrossed 
in learning to adjust his muscles to this new activity and in develop- 
ing coordination of bodily movement organized around the activity. 
Havighurst neatly presents this point of view in his concept of the 
teachable moment. He suggests that timing of educational oppor- 
tunities is of paramount importance and that, 


When the body is ripe, and society requires, the self is ready to achieve 
a certain task, the teachable moment has come (6, p. 5). 


It is important that both parents and teachers recognize the teach- 
able moment for the individual child and be prepared to capitalize 
on it. 


General to Specific 


Growth in the area of motor control tends to proceed from gross 
overall body activity to more specific, refined movements, When a 
6-year-old throws a ball he does so with his whole body. His face is 
contorted and the exaggerated movements of his arms and legs 
often seem to be in opposition to each other. By contrast, the 12- 
yearold pitches a ball with such smooth motor efficiency that the 
activity appears to be one continuous, coordinated movement of body 
and arm. 

Children engaged in a new motor activity (e.g. learning to ride 
a bicycle) involve the entire body in the process. Superfluous, exag- 
gerated, and irrelevant movements are abundant. With increased 
maturation and practice only specific parts of the body are engaged 
in the activity. Patterns of movements emerge, representing an econ- 
omy of movement and coordination. Once the skill is learned, it is 
used to expand the activity. No longer is the child interested in the 
activity per se; he uses this new-found ability as a tool in developing 
more advanced and complex motor skills (e.g., riding without hold- 
ing on to the handle bars). 

During the school-age years parents and teachers who are aware 
that motor ability develops from general to specific can provide 
children with freedom to experiment and practice a variety of motor 
skills. Activities and equipment which encourage the use of large 
muscles are more in keeping with the maturational level than those 
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calling for fine coordination. Climbing bars (or a tree with low 
branches), swings, and ladders, and running and jumping games 
provide excellent opportunities for developing coordination of fast- 
growing large muscles. 


Cephalocaudal and Proximodistal Trends 


Muscular control and coordination is said to be cephalocaudal in 
nature, ie, maturation and control progress from head to foot. In 
other words, children gain control over the upper portions of their 
bodies before the lower. A child can throw a ball before he can kick 
it. Control also develops in a proximodistal direction, i.e., over the 
trunk region of the body before the body extremities. Both of these 
trends are evident in the very young child, who must learn to sit up, 
creep, and stand before he can walk, or to grasp and release an ob- 
ject before he can build with blocks. They are less apparent during 
the school years. 

Although more complex coordination is involved, school-age chil- 
dren also demonstrate the cephalocaudal and proximodistal progres- 
sions. Learning to ride a bicycle or to walk a fence calls for coordina- 
tion of the upper and lower parts of the body as well as of the trunk 
and extremities. These activities are not accomplished until long after 
the child is able to pull himself up to a standing position with his 
shoulder and arm muscles. 


Handedness 


As children become skillful in the use of their bodies they develop 
a preference for one hand over the other, apparently between 12 and 
18 months of age. Even then they frequently alternate hands in per- 
forming an activity; not until the child is between 4 and 6 years old 
does hand preference become consistent. Although preference is 
evidenced, not all motor tasks are necessarily performed with the 
favored hand. After preference has been established many school-age 
children accomplish some tasks with one hand (e.g, writing, eating) 
and some with the other (e.g. throwing, hitting a ball). Why one 
child uses his right hand while another uses his left is a topic of 
controversy and considerable confusion. 

One theory of handedness, the cerebral dominance theory, sug- 
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gests that one of the two cerebral hemispheres of the brain is domi- 
nant and dictates control over motor preferences. The left cerebral 
hemisphere, which controls the motor performance of the right side 
of the body, is dominant in most individuals, according to the theory. 
In some children the right cerebral hemisphere dominates and they 
become left-handed. The cerebral dominance theory also suggests 
that fine motor control responsible for other areas of development, 
such as speech, is similarly controlled, handedness and facility in 
motor performance of speech being closely related. Belief in this 
relationship has fostered the idea that attempting to change a child's 
"natural" hand preference may lead to speech disorders, specifically 
stuttering. 

One of the criticisms leveled at the theory of cerebral dominance 
is that the brain tends to function as a whole rather than as a series 
of independent parts (14). Further support for this argument comes 
from situations in which there has been injury to a part of the brain 
and other sections have assumed the functions of the damaged arca. 
Also, many children have mixed lateral dominance; that is, a child 
may display a preference for the right hand but tend to use the left 
foot or left cye. If the left hemisphere of the brain were completely 
dominant such a child would be not only right-handed but also right- 
eyed and right-footed. 

Handedness as a cause of stuttering lacks the support of empirical 
findings. Evidence to support the contention that stuttering and 
change in preferred handedness are necessarily related is insufficient 
and inconclusive (10, 18). 

It has been suggested that the tonic neck reflex, which is present 
at birth and usually disappears some time after the first three months 
of life, is closely related to handedness. This reflex is exhibited when 
the infant lies on his back with his head turned toward the right or 
left side; one hand is extended outward in the direction in which the 
head is turned and the other is extended upward opposite the head. 
In this position the infant regards one hand more than the other. It 
is thought that the tonic neck reflex position is responsible for both 
hand and eye preferences. The fact that some individuals have mixed 
lateral dominance indicates that other factors than the tonic neck 
reflex are involved in determining general sidedness. 
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Another explanation for handedness is that genetic factors arc 
paramount in determining the favored hand. Since the majority of 
cultures are right-hand oriented it is presumed that the genetic prc- 
disposition is toward favoring the right hand, reinforced by cultura! 
orientation. Conversely, it can be argued that culture or social pres- 
sure, in terms of training and cultural cues, determines the hand a 
child will prefer. It is difficult to determine the strength of genetic 
factors, since a child who seems to have inherited a tendency to favor 
the left hand is usually exposed to an environment in which there 
are left-handed people for him to imitate. Regardless of the causcs of 


Fig. 7.1. Position of the paper and hands for left-handed and right-handed 
pupils in writing. (From G. N. Hildreth, The development and train- 
ing of hand dominance: l. Characteristics of handedness. J. genet. 


Psychol., 1949, 75; 197-220.) 


handedness, most authorities agree that the left-handed child is under 
some disadvantage in a right-handed culture. Certainly he encounters 
many inconveniences. Writing can become a major problem unless 
parents and teachers are aware that the left-handed child needs to 
place his writing paper in a different position from that used by the 
right-handed child. By positioning the paper as shown in Figure 7.1 
the left-handed child avoids both learning an awkward and inverted 
hand placement and smearing the words already written. 

It might be well to encourage children to use the right hand when- 
ever possible, but it seems inadvisable to force them if a strong ten- 
dency to favor the left hand exists. Whatever the cause of handed- 
ness any change in a child's hand dominance should be considered 
a major readjustment, the effects of which are not well known. If 
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too much pressure is exerted upon the child to use the right hand, 
tension and confusion may result, which have more disastrous effects 
than remaining left-handed. Jersild points out that, 


. a change in hand preference as the result of pressure from others 
may, in individual cases, have unwholesome consequences. Risking such 
consequences is certainly not worth while (9, p. 111). 

By the time children are ready for school, hand preferences are 
fairly well established; the percentage of left-handed children (7 per- 
cent) approaches that found in the adult population (7). Parents 
and teachers need to consider the motor training of left-handed 
children. It is difficult for a righthanded adult to demonstrate such 
activities as writing, drawing, sewing, or tying a bow to a left-handed 
child. Much of the equipment used by children is designed for right- 
hand use. Baseball mitts, scissors, and even some eating utensils such 
as butter knives and gravy ladles are made for right-handed people. 
Unless parents and teachers are aware of the problem they are likely 
to consider the left-handed child awkward in his motor performance 
and difficult to teach. Providing proper equipment and instruction 
will help the left-handed child adapt more easily to his right-handed 
environment. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MOTOR SKILLS 


The school-age child enjoys motor activities. A large portion of his 
time is spent in practicing and extending his motor skills, He gains 
steadily in speed of performance, endurance, strength, coordination, 
and precision. A group of 9-year-old boys were observed for a short 
time as they played in a neighbor's back yard: 


The group was tumbling about the yard, pushing and pulling each 
other in good-natured fun. Alan suddenly said, "Let's play follow-the- 
leader. I'll be the leader." He took off across the yard with the rest of the 
children in quick pursuit. He climbed a board fence and began to walk 
along the top, balancing himself with his arms. His progress brought him 
to an apple tree with low branches. He grasped a branch, chinned himself 
three times in rapid succession and dropped to the ground, landing on 
hands and knees. He then crawled under some low bushes, commando 
style, rose, and sprinted to a large tree near the back porch. Alan began 


Practice makes perfect. 


ae 
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to climb the tree, using some wooden cleats nailed to the trunk to form a 
ladder. When he reached the first limb he swung onto it and made his 
way hand-over-hand out to a large rope fastened to the limb. He then 
slid down the rope and landed on the ground. 

The rest of the children had followed everywhere Alan led. When they 
arrived at the large tree and came down the rope they all landed in a 
group. With considerable laughing and shouting the game of follow-the- 
leader was over and the good-natured roughhousing began again. All of 
this activity occurred in less than 5 minutes! 


The development of skills displayed by these o-year-olds is a com- 
plex process. It involves physical fitness, motor ability, and many 
intellectual and psychological factors. Although the relationship of 
intelligence and perception to motor achievement is slight, it is 
positive. Opportunity to practice, interest in performance, and en- 
thusiasm for experimentation are contributing factors to the develop- 
ment of motor skills. 


Motor Skills 


As children grow older motor coordination increases. Irrelevant 
and awkward movements are refined through practice and matura- 
tion until there is a minimal amount of muscular involvement. 

According to Gutteridge (5), who studied the motor achievements 
of 1973 children between 2 and 7 years of age, the majority of 6-year- 
olds can hop, gallop, and skip. Some 4- and s-year-olds could gallop, 
but not until 61 could the majority of children do so. Once gallop- 
ing was accomplished the children tended to improvise and initiate 
many variations in their activities. Many 5-year-olds were able to 
skip, but by 6 the children used this skill to jump rope. Some chil- 
dren were observed to roller-skate at 5 years, while most 7- or 8-year- 
olds were accomplished skaters. 

Throwing, catching, and bouncing a ball are activities enjoyed by 
most elementary school children. They will spend hours bouncing a 
ball against the garage or house when it is almost impossible for 
parents to enforce a thirty-minute piano practicing session. According 
to Gutteridge's observations, 45 percent of the 5-year-olds in her study 
could bounce a ball, and 61 percent could do so by 615 years. Catch- 
ing was an accomplished skill for 56 percent of her 5-year-olds, and 
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63 percent of her 6-year-olds. Between 5 and 6 proficiency in throw- 
ing a ball increased from 74 percent to 85 percent. Gutteridge points 
out wide individual variations in the degree of skill displayed by 
children when they bounce, throw, or catch a ball. Some 5-year-olds 
are as proficient as some 7-year-olds. Important factors in determining 
the degree of skill acquired by a particular child are, apparently, the 
opportunity to perform the activity and the amount of practice 
engaged in. 


Taste 7.1 Average Scores Obtained by 5-, 6-, and 7-Year-Old Boys 
and Girls in Motor Performances 


Five-Year-Olds —Six-Year-Olds Seven-Year-Olds 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


STS S de las Le ea ee eee 
Vertical jump 

(distance in inches) 2.52 2.22 402 3.48 4.98 4.28 
Running broad jump 

(distance in inches) 34.40 28.60 45.20 40.00 58.89 50.80 
Standing broad jump 

(distance in inches) 33.70 31.60 39.30 38.00 42.40 41.00 
Thirty-five-yard dash 

(time in seconds) 9.30 9.70 8.52 8.84 7.92 8.02 
Fifty-foot hop without 
error (time in sec- 
onds) 10.82 10.33 9.20 8.89 881 7.59 
Baseball throw 

(distance in feet) 23.60 14.50 32.80 17.80 41.40 2440 
Baseball throw at 10- 

foot distant target 

(error in inches) 8.87 16.90 540 13.17 428 8.50 
SS e rnt M M Lese 


From L, M. Jenkins. A comparative study of motor achievement of children 
of five, six, and seven years of age. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univer. Contributions to Education, 1930, 414, 16-17- 


Jenkins (8) studied the effect of age on certain motor skills of 300 
children between the ages of 5 and 7 enrolled in the public schools. 
Table 7.1 shows a gradual and consistent improvement in all activi- 
ties as the children grew older. Boys were superior to girls in all 
skills tested with the exception of the 5o-foot hop. Most investiga- 
tions of motor skills of school children show that boys are superior 
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to girls, but only slightly, and the difference is insignificant for the 
practical purposes of play. Toward the end of preadolescence girls 
are less motivated to participate in strenuous motor activities. Lack 
of motivation, insufficient practice, cultural expectations, and body 
changes are offered as explanations for girls’ decreasing gross motor 
proficiency during adolescence (2). 

Although bones tend to become less flexible as children approach 
maturity, flexibility of the body increases throughout the elementary 
school years (3). Skills requiring flexibility, such as certain types of 
dancing, should therefore be started during the school years for chil- 
dren who expect to gain proficiency. Most 7- or 8-year-olds enjoy the 
rhythm and freedom of expression provided in dancing and probably 
gain satisfaction from expressing themselves in this way. However, 
dance lessons per se require more than motor ability and physical 
fitness. To gain professional proficiency in dance children must learn 
to concentrate, follow directions, and comprehend the meaning of 
various steps and movements. This often places a physical and emo- 
tional strain on those children who neither have the basic aptitude 
necessary for such specialized motor performance nor are motivated 
to expend the necessary effort to acquire a high degree of skill. 


Motor Proficiency 


Not only do children increase in efficiency of motor performance 
during the school years, but they increase in strength, speed, and 
endurance. Both dynamic and static strength improve with age. Dy- 
namic strength is involved in such activities as running and jumping. 
Static strength usually refers to sheer muscle strength and can be 
measured by an apparatus called a dynamometer, which records 
strength of grip, arm pull, and leg lift. Various investigations (11, 
15) have indicated that as children grow older such strength in- 
creases. There also seems to be a positive relationship between sexual 
maturity and increase in strength (11). Girls who have not reached 
menarche fail to display as much strength as girls of the same chrono- 
logical age who have. However, once they reach puberty, the late- 
maturing girls approach the same degree of strength as the earlv- 
maturing ones. Boys tend to be superior to girls in amount of strength 
(15, 19), with girls becoming slightly superior at pubescence. After 


| Strength, speed, and endurance. 
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this boys continue to improve in strength while girls do not. Again 
the factors of motivation, body proportions, and cultural expectations 
seem to exert an influence on girls. 

Speed of performance and reaction increases with age. Quick re- 
action time is a part of smooth, efficient motor performance and is 
reflected in the reduction of bodily tensions and irrelevant move- 
ments. A number of studies of school-age children’s reaction times 
indicate that speed of reaction increases with age; ie, less time is 
required for a specific isolated motor task (tapping a key when a light 
flashes, for instance) as children grow older (4, 17). There appears 
to be little difference in speed of voluntary movements between boys 
and girls, though as adults men are slightly faster than women (13). 


IMPORTANCE OF MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 


There can be little doubt that the development of motor skills is 
important to group participation during childhood. Many informal 
social contacts center around the performance of motor activities. 
The school-age child who does not achieve competency in some 
such skill as bicycle riding, ball playing, rope jumping, and gymnastic 
stunts is likely to be found on the fringe of group activities, 

The successful learning of motor skills has an effect on personality 
development. Children gain personal satisfaction and a feeling of 
achievement from well-executed physical activities and the ability to 
compete successfully with others. Motor achievement leads to social 
status among the peer group and greater group acceptance. 

There is a low but positive correlation between achievement in 
motor activities and intellectual development. Children who tend to 
handle themselves well in situations calling for motor skill are usually 
successful in intellectual pursuits. However, this connection is not 
close enough to allow for the prediction of intellectual achievement 
if the child is competent in motor skills. Individual variation among 
children is greater in many cases than the slight positive relationship 
between intelligence and motor performance. 

Culturally derived standards of appropriate motor activities seem 
to have more influence in determining the activities engaged in by 
school-age children than does sex. During childhood boys and girls 


“It's not easy.” 
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display essentially equal abilities in strength, endurance, and coordi- 
nation. With the increasing tendency to allow girls to dress in clothes 
which permit freedom of movement, most school-age girls have the 
opportunity to practice gross motor activities such as running, climb- 
ing, jumping, and swinging. Interest in camping and outdoor cook- 
ing has provided boys with legitimate opportunities to explore the 
world of cooking, dishwashing, bedmaking, and other so-called house- 
hold activities. 

Before skills can be learned the child must be maturationally ready. 
Once maturation is reached the opportunity to practice and the 
attitudes of the people with whom the child associates are important 
factors in determining the degree of skill acquired. Parents and 
teachers can encourage the child to learn by showing interest in and 
enthusiasm about his performances. While it may be necessary to 
set physical limits for the safety of the child, an overprotective atti- 
tude or undue concern may discourage his initiative and interest in 
motor activities, 

Equipment which encourages practice in both gross and fine body 
movements should be made available to children, Between the ages 
of 5 and 8 most children need experience in-use of large muscles. 
Running, climbing, and jumping games not only are popular but also 
foster coordination and efficiency of movement. Opportunities to 
practice fine motor skills, such as hammering, sawing, drawing, and 
cutting with scissors, are also important, although these activities, 
which require more refined coordination, will be performed more 
skillfully by 10- and 11-year-olds. The younger children are more 
interested in learning to use the tools than in the finished product. 
It has been said of woodworking experiences that it is not what the 
child does to the wood that is important, but what the wood does to 
the child. 

Gross motor activities are important to the g-, 10-, and 11-year-old, 
too, but acquired skills are now combined and integrated to allow 
for team sports—baseball, touch football, and basketball. These older 
children are more skillful in fine motor activities and have greater 
control over their hands and fingers. If there has been ample op- 
portunity for practice, children can become fairly accomplished in 
leather work, art, woodworking, and other crafts. Often the products 


What the wood does to the child. 
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of their efforts approach adult standards, giving satisfactions and 
feelings of accomplishment. 
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STUDY PROBLEMS 


Observe a softball game on the school play yard or neighborhood 
vacant lot. Determine what motor skills are necessary for effective 
participation (e.g., strength, endurance, coordination, etc.). 


. Divide the class into pairs. The members of each pair take turns play- 


ing the game of jacks while the other student records the number of 
skills required to play the game. 


. Visit a fifth-grade classroom. Locate a "star" and an "isolate" of the 


same sex. Describe how their motor abilities and skills differ. 


. Visit an elementary school and record the type of outdoor play equip- 


ment available to kindergarten children and to elementary school 
children. Write a paper in which you discuss the appropriateness of 
this equipment for the children who use it. 


. For one hour go through your usual activities using the left hand in- 


stead of the right. Record the number of pieces of equipment and the 
number of situations you encounter that are oriented to the right- 
handed person. 


CHAPTER S 


growth toward emotional 
maturity 


One of the most difficult areas of development to understand is 
the nebulous and elusive region of emotions. Under essentially the 
same conditions two children will react quite differently. For ex- 
ample: 

A third-grade class was engaged in studying geography. The teacher 
announced that she was giving a short test. Fred smiled, put his books 
aside, and took out paper and pencil. He was relaxed, interested, and 
ready for the questions. Bill, who sat across the aisle from Fred, soberly 
looked at the teacher, slowly closed his book, hung his head, and focused 
his eyes on his hands, which were tightly clenched in his lap. 

Why did Fred meet this situation with confidence, assurance, and 
mild anticipation, while Bill appeared reluctant, uncertain, and un- 
comfortable? 

One child expresses joy and pleasure at being able to hold a kitten, 
while another cringes and refuses any physical contact with it. Why 
do these children react differently? What has caused one to find 
feelings of pleasure and enjoyment in fondling a pet when another 
shows feelings of fear and displeasure? 

The origin of emotion and how it develops have been under specu- 

182 
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lation and investigation for many years. Some investigators have 
claimed that emotion is hereditary and instinctual (24); others feel 
that it begins as a physiological reaction; still others emphasize the 
environment as the source of differentiated emotional responses (5). 

Watson in 1919 proposed that emotion is a hereditary “pattern- 
reaction” and that three types of emotion belong “to the original and 
fundamental nature of man” (24, p. 199). He suggested that fear, 
rage, and love were primary emotions and could be observed in chil- 
dren at birth. Fear occurred from sudden lack of support or loud 
sounds and produced reactions in the infant involving catching the 
breath, clutching hands, closing eyes, puckering lips, and crying. 
Rage, induced by restrictions of bodily movements, resulted in crying, 
stiffening of body, activated hands and arms, holding the breath, and 
flushed face. Love was stimulated by stroking the so-called erogenous 
zones of the body and produced responses of gurgling and cooing. 

Since Watson’s formulation of the concept of primary emotions— 
those inherent in the individual and present at birth—there has been 
considerable research indicating the fallacy of his approach (19, 22). 
When normal infants were exposed to experimentally controlled situ- 
ations allegedly producing specific emotional responses, observers 
were unable to give any consistent identification of an emotional 
response (i.e., fear, pain, rage) in terms of a specific stimulus. It was 
impossible to differentiate the infants’ behavior or to discover con- 
sistent qualitative differences. 

Other carefully conducted experiments (5, 7, 12, 19) have demon- 
strated that while the infant does respond to his environment at an 
early age the reaction is a generalized response which is neither con- 
sistent nor typical for a specific stimulus. There seems to be little 
if any empirical data to warrant the acceptance of Watson's three 
primary emotions. Instead, evidence from basic research studies 
points to the nonexistence of love, rage, and fear (as these emotions 
are generally defined) in the young infant. 

Sherman (20) has proposed a theory of the genesis of emotions 
which suggests that the first responses of children to emotion-produc- 
ing situations are undifferentiated and relatively ineffectual. As the 
various areas of growth constituting the total developmental pattern 
continue to mature, the child begins to evolve responses that are more 
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specific and definite in relation to a particular stimulus. This condi- 
tioning of emotional responses continues.throughout life. Emotional 
reaction patterns are maintained, refined, and altered, depending 
upon the environmental experiences of the child. 

Bridges (5) has suggested that emotional growth begins with un- 
differentiated excitement. During the course of maturation and 
through the process of differentiation, excitement becomes numerous 
specific reactions. Bridges’ schematic presentation of the differenti- 


Excitement Birth 
Distress Excitement Delight 3 Months 
Fear Disgust Anger Distress Excitement Delight 6 Months 
Fear Disgust Anger Distress Excitement Delight Elation Affection 12 Months 


| | | Affection Affection 
Feor Disgust Anger Jealousy Distress Excitement Delight Elofion for Adults for Children 18 Months 


| | | | | | | | Affection Affection 


Feor Disgust Anger Jeolousy Distress Excitement Delight Joy Elation for Adults for Children 24 Months 


Fig. 81. Approximate ages of differentiation of the various emotions during the 
first two years of life. (From K. M. Bridges, Emotional development 
in early infancy. Child Develpm., 1932, 3, 340. Used by permission of 
the Society for Research in Child Development, Inc.) 


ation of excitement is presented in Fig. 8.1. Delight and distress are 
the first emotional responses to arise from generalized excitement and 
occur before 3 months of age. Distress differentiates into the more 
specific responses of fear, disgust, and anger at about 6 months of age, 
before the more positive emotions of elation and affection. By the 
time the child is 2 years old most of the emotional reactions seen 
in the adult are present. 

Both empirical and observational evidence seems to support the 
theory that no specific and recognizable emotional patterns are pres- 
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ent at birth. Emotional behavior evolves into differentiated response 
through the integration and maturation of the total developmental 
pattern of the child and the influence of environmental factors. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF EMOTION 


During periods of emotional stress the human body undergoes 
certain chemical changes. Cannon (6) describes the effects of in- 
creased secretion of adrenalin. When an individual is under stress 
an increase in the secretion of adrenalin affects the body the way the 
injection of the drug adrenalin does. Stored carbohydrate is released 
from the liver, raising the blood-sugar level. Blood is distributed to 
the heart, lungs, central nervous system, and skeletal muscles of the 
arms and legs. At the same time, less blood is sent to the viscera. 
This addition of adrenalin to the blood stream provides the individ- 
ual with the necessary physiological conditions for fight or flight. 

Since Cannon proposed his emergency theory, research has indi- 
cated that adrenalin does not prevent fatigue (6); this function can 
be attributed to the cortical hormone, cortin. Regardless of the exact 
source, it is generally agreed that a physiological change does ac- 
company the incidence of emotional stress. Emotional stress prob- 
ably is not caused by the physiological changes; rather the physio- 
logical changes come about as a result of the increase in emotional 
tension. 


EMOTION DEFINED 


Exactly what is emotion? Are individuals "emotional" at one time 
and not at another? Can emotions be turned on and off at will, like 
tuning in a favorite television program or tuning out an objectionable 
one? Are emotions disorganizing to the individual or are they a source 
of motivational energy, as some theorists believe (1, 15), providing 
impetus for organized, constructive behavior? 

Emotional development begins early in life and stems from the 
generalized, undifferentiated reactions of the infant to stimulating 
situations. T'hese situations vary with the child but are usually re- 
lated, at first, to his physical well-being. The generalized responses 
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become more diversified and specific as the child learns to discrimi- 
nate between experiences and situations-that give him satisfaction 
and those that do not. 

Thompson (23) refers to two types of emotional behavior: the 
pleasant or integrative feelings and the unpleasant or disintegrative 
feelings. Rage, fear, jealousy, and disgust are considered disintegrative; 
joy, elation, affection, delight, and hope are integrative. Both types 
of behavior—integrative and disintegrative—vary in degree or amount 
of response according to the individual and to the situation experi- 
enced. 

The concept of disintegrative emotions implies that the expression 
of these emotions is detrimental to the individual, while integrative 
responses allow him to function adequately in society. Undoubtedly, 
if either type of emotion were carried to such an extreme that it 
became the dominating response regardless of the stimulus, disor- 
ganization of the individual would result. Our society places a high 
premium on integrative responses and attempts to minimize disin- 
tegrative responses except in isolated periods of environmental stress 
such as war, criminal action, and so forth. 

When the infant's physical needs are cared for he is warm and 
satisfied. This feeling of well-being begins to be associated with the 
acts that produce the feeling and subsequently with the people per- 
forming the acts. As the child matures he discovers ways of "causing" 
the pleasant actions to occur. When he succeeds, his basic sense of 
trust is enhanced. When events do not happen as his experiences 
have taught him to expect, he becomes confused and uncertain of 
his environment and of his own responses. Thus he develops a pat- 
tern of response that works in most situations to obtain the desired 
result. When he is unsuccessful in coping with a particular situation, 
or when he has no preconceived response, unpleasant emotions such 
as fear and anger follow, contributing to the feeling of distrust. 


Nine-year-old Patrick visited the dentist for a check-up. His previous 
experiences with the dentist had led him to expect the situation to be a 
painful but necessary one. He was afraid of the pain but not of the 
dentist, whom he liked and trusted. Previous to this experience Patrick 
had always been accompanied by either his father or his mother. This 
time Patrick was going to the dentist by himself. While the situation was 
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a familiar one for him, regarded as a necessary evil, he had never had to 
go through it without the support of someone close to him. As the time 
approached for him to leave home he began to find excuses for not going 
—his teeth were all right; they did not hurt; he had promised to meet 
Philip at the school play yard; he really should study his homework. 
But Patrick was unsuccessful in delaying the approaching appointment 
and finally was on his way to the dentists office. 

He took an unusually long time to walk the three blocks to the office. 
When he entered the door he hesitantly approached the office nurse and 
quietly took the seat she offered him. As he waited for the dentist to see 
him he stared fixedly into space and twisted his cap in his hands. When 
the dentist was ready for him, Patrick climbed into the chair—his eyes 
were opened wide and fixed on the dentist's face. He slouched in the 
chair and braced himself with his feet. The dentist began to ask Patrick 
questions about school, playmates, and baseball. Patrick relaxed under 
these friendly questions, for which he had the answers. The dentist began 
to explain exactly what he was going to do during the examination. 
Patrick became interested in the equipment and was allowed to inspect 
each item. 

At the end of the examination Patrick jumped from the chair, smiled 
at the dentist, and swaggered out the door, smiling and waving good-by 
to the nurse. As he passed through the office door he tossed his cap into 
the air, adroitly caught it with one hand, shoved his hands into his 
pants pockets, and walked toward home whistling softly to himself. 


Two conditions caused Patrick’s feelings of fear and dread: the 
new and unfamiliar situation of visiting the dentist by himself and 
the known fact that going to the dentist is usually painful. From 
past experiences Patrick already had learned responses adequately to 
meet the painful conditions of the situation, but he was uncertain 
about facing them alone. Because of the understanding of the dentist 
Patrick had a successful experience and left the situation feeling sat- 
isfied and adequate to cope with a similar one. Had the experience 
been less successful in its outcome Patrick would have feared the 
dentist and ultimately might have refused to go for another appoint- 
ment, with or without his parents. He might have employed elaborate 
devices for avoiding subsequent visits. Making a success of experi- 
ences such as this will help Patrick develop increasingly adequate 
responses in future emotion-producing situations. 

As children gain in intellectual abilities, in physical and motor 
skills, and in awareness of the significance of their environment, they 
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acquire emotional reactions and patterns appropriate to their level 
of development and to their experiences. The 4-year-old tends to be 
afraid of the dark, goblins, and ghosts, while the 12-year-old is afraid 
of such things as school failure, tardiness, and not being liked by 
others. 


EXPRESSION OF EMOTION 


Different emotions are defined according to how they are expressed. 
The child who backs away from a puppy is said to be afraid of con- 
tact with the dog. Nine-year-old George loves his grandparents. He 
has been excited all day waiting for Grandmother and Grandfather 
to come. When they get out of the car he runs and throws himself 
into their arms. Edith claps her hands and jumps up and down when 
her birthday cake is brought to the table. She is delighted with the 
situation. Brian comes in from playing with the neighborhood boys, 
slams the door, throws his jacket on the floor, kicks it across the room, 
and turns away as his mother approaches him. Brian is angry because 
the other boys took his ball and bat. 

Terms such as anger, love, fear, delight, jealousy, and joy are used 
to identify the intensity of the pleasant and unpleasant feelings of 
emotions. Expression of these emotions changes with the maturation 
of the child and the experiences in his environment. It may be ac- 
ceptable behavior for a 2-year-old to cry because he is unable to go 
outside to play in the rain; it is hardly suitable behavior for a 10-year- 
old. Acceptable emotional behavior depends upon the maturational 
level of the child and the behavioral expectations of the adults 
around him. 

Society, in terms of family, neighborhood, and school, helps chil- 
dren define the appropriate expression of emotional behavior. As 
they approach school age the environment becomes increasingly 
complex. No longer is the relatively direct and uncomplicated stimu- 
lus-response reaction of infancy evident. School-age children have 
learned through past experiences that some emotional reactions are 
acceptable and appropriate while others are not. In spite of this 
“socialization” process, a particular situation may evoke such a strong 
emotional response that the child's expression of his feelings reverts 
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to a less mature level. In many situations it is difficult for the child 
and for others to trace the source of the emotional reaction. Fre- 
quently it is difficult even to define the emotion. 

Emotions vary in intensity along a continuum. For example, dis- 
gust, anger, jealousy, distress, and fear all seem to be unpleasant emo- 
tions while affection, elation, love, joy, and delight are pleasant 
emotions. A variety of stimuli call forth diversified behavior to express 
these emotions. What is a joyous occasion to one child may not be 
to another. Ten-year-old May's parents are going away for the weck 
end and she is looking forward happily to spending the time at her 
grandmother's house. Susie, who is May's best friend, is unhappy 
because she must stay with her aunt while her parents go out of town 
for a few days. Children are approaching maturity in emotional 
expression to the degree that they learn to meet situations of stress 
with behavior that society has labeled "acceptable" for the situation 
and for their age level. 


Fear and Worry 


The school-age child's response to fear-provoking situations differs 
greatly from the infant’s generalized response of excitement. In the 
young child fears are elicited by the immediate environment and are 
responded to by undifferentiated behavior. The school-age child 
has dealt with a wider variety of situations. His incrreased powers of 
discrimination and perception lead him into many emotion-produc- 
ing situations. He gains skill in meeting them and establishes reaction 
patterns to help him cope with them. He is more stable in his emo- 
tional behavior than he was as a preschooler. 

The causes of fears and worries during childhood are closely re- 
lated to developmental status. As children move outside the family 
milieu and into the expanding world of school and neighborhood 
they observe many phenomena about which they are curious and for 
which they have no preconceived pattern of behavior. With their 
increasing intellectual and physical skills they can satisfy some, but 
not all, of their curiosity. Many fears arise from ignorance of the 
environment and from developmental inability to cope with it. 

Although the school-age child has had experience in emotional 
situations and has developed appropriate reaction patterns, his emo- 
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tional development is far from mature. His reactions are still some- 
what erratic. Just as in infancy, his first adjustment to a fearful situ- 
ation is withdrawal. But social pressures from adults, siblings, and 
peers cause him to develop techniques for controlling many of his 
fears. Some children have such intense reactions to specific situations 
that their behavior is blocked and they become incapable of any 
action. It is impossible for them either to withdraw or to attack the 
disturbing elements of the fear-producing situation. 

Fear responses have a tendency to become generalized. A specific 
situation generates fear. Later, when the child meets a new situation 
containing some of the elements of the previous fear-provoking situa- 
tion, he immediately responds with a fear reaction. School-age chil- 
dren encounter many unknown and strange circumstances and are 
more or less constantly in a fear-producing environment. They are so 
accustomed to the general emotional state of fear or worry that they 
anticipate the condition. Thev worry when there is nothing to worry 
about. 


Ten-year-old Dorothy was unable to go to sleep at night. When she 
was questioned by her mother she answered: "Nothing, that's the 
trouble. I'm sure I've forgotten some homework or something.” 


In a study involving a “worries” inventory, Pintner and Lev (17) 
asked 540 boys and girls in the fifth and sixth grades in New York 
City to tell what worried them. Table 8.1 gives the first ten items, 
in rank order, of worries for both boys and girls. It is interesting to 
note that the first three items are the same for both sexes and that 
there was considerable agreement among the children for the re- 
maining items. Family and school items were the most frequent 
worries, with personal and social adequacy, economic problems, and 
health problems following, in that order. 

Interestingly enough, the things that are feared at this age fre- 
quently do not occur in the life of the child. Jersild (13) investigated 
the desires and fears of 400 boys and girls between the ages of 5 and 
12 years enrolled in public and private schools in New York City. 
The children were individually interviewed and asked to tell what 
they would like to haye happen, what frightened them, what they 
liked and disliked, and what were the worst things that ever hap- 
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Taste 8.1 Ten Highest-Ranking Items in Order of Frequency Reported 
by Boys and Girls in Fifth and Sixth Grades from a “Worries” Inventory 


Boys Girls 

(N = 270) Rank (N= 270) 
Failing a test 1 Failing a test 
Mother working too hard 2 Mother working too hard 
Mother getting sick 3 Mother getting sick 
Being blamed for something you 4 Being late for school 

did not do 
Father working too hard 5 Getting sick 
Having a poor report card 6 Father working too hard 
Being scolded 7 Being scolded 
Spoiling your good clothes 8 Being blamed for something 
you did not do 

People telling lies about you 9 Doing wrong 
Getting sick 10 Father getting sick 


From R., Pintner and J. Lev. Worries of school children. J. genet. Psychol., 
1940, 46, 70. 


pened to them. Records were kept of the order and number of items 
each child mentioned. The items were then organized into general 
categories and the children’s responses tabulated. The fears men- 
tioned first by the children are reported in Table 8.2. The largest 
single category of first-mentioned fears was supernatural events, mys- 
tery, skeletons, and corpses. The percentage of this type of fear 
tended to remain high throughout the age range. The second largest 
response was fear of animals, but here the percentage decreases as 
children grow older. The third largest category was fear of the dark, 
being alone, and strange sights. The percentages for this category 
show a tendency to increase with age. 

The older children (11- and 12-year-olds) indicated more frequent 
fears of bodily injury, the dark, and being alone. Although the per- 
centages are small, older children frequently reported fear of scolding, 
guilt and failure, and fear that a relative might become sick or die. 
Younger children indicated that they feared animals more than older 
children did. They mentioned bad characters, robbers, and kidnap- 
pers more frequently than did older children. $ 

In most of the categories the frequency of first-mentioned fears is 
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similar for both boys and girls. Boys reported fear of bodily injury 
more often, and also more frequently indicated they had no fears. 
Girls reported a greater number of fears of darkness and being alone. 


Taste 8.2 Percentage Distribution of the Fears First Mentioned 
by Children 


an Age Groups Sex Groups 
Type of Fear : 12 : 
YP Children? i 4 y: 1] Boys Girls 
Bodily injury and physical 
danger 9:5 DI A0 TEO 15.2.2 S70 
Animals 17:8. 27.3. 22:0 PL “TL 18:1 176 
Bad people, robbers, etc. 7.3 121 60 60 51 65 741 
Supernatural events and 
eings, mystery 21.1 20.2 26.0 18.0 20.2 19.6 22.6 
The dark, being alone, 
strange sights, deform- 
ities T4 MT LLO 7140 2202 T1 * 173) 
Nightmares and appari- 
tions 88:5, 61 150. 98.069 6))5 81. 9:6 
Frightening gestures, 
noises, tales Cho So Us I03 on TS "SU 


Number of children ques- 
tioned 398 — 99 100 100 99 199 199 
Number of items reported 398 99 100 100 99 199 199 


* Remaining categories, which would produce 100%, were too small to cal- 
culate. i 

Adapted from A. T.-Jersild, F. V. Markley, and C. L. Jersild. Children's fears, 
dreams, wishes, daydreams, likes, dislikes, pleasant and unpleasant memories. 
Child Developm. Monogr. [Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univer.], 1933, 12, 172. 


In the same study Jersild and associates (13) asked the children 
to list the worst things that ever happened to them. Inspection of 
Table 8.3 reveals considerable discrepancy between what the children 
stated as the worst thing that actually happened to them and what 
they most feared. Fear of the supernatural was the most frequently 
mentioned fear but no children actually had experience with witches 
or goblinsə Bodily injury was by far the most frequent actual worst 
happening, yet relatively few children mentioned it as a fear. Like- 
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wise few children had experience with dangerous animals or criminals, 
kidnappers or burglars, or being alone and in the dark, but many 
described these events as ones they most feared. This study suggests 
that children between the ages of 5 and 12 tend to fear incidents 
which either do not occur or occur rarely. 


Taste 8.3 Frequency of Mention of Various Categories in Children's 
Own Descriptions of Their Fears and of the Worst Things That 
Ever Happened to Them 


Percentage of Children 
Naming Event 
Event Described Described as Described 
Actual “Worst as 
Happenings" Fears 


Bodily injury, falling, illness, traffic accident, 

operations, hurts and pains, etc. 72.7 12.8 
Attack or danger of attack by animals 1.8 13.7 
Contacts with or activities of criminals, kid- 

nappers, burglars, bad characters, etc. 1. 8.0 
Being alone, in dark, in strange place, being 

lost, and dangers associated with being 


alone, darkness, etc. 2.3 14.6 
Death, loss, removal of relatives, being aban- 
doned by relatives 5.0 14 


Contacts with, or activities of, or dangers from 
supernatural agents, ghosts, witches, corpses, 


mysterious agents or events 0.0 19.2 
Scolding, embarrassment, being teased, ridi- 

culed, etc. 4.5 34 
Remaining categories 124 26.9 


* Abridged résults, based upon interviews with 398 children aged 5 to 12 years. 

From A. T. Jersild, F, V. Markley, and C. L, Jersild. Children's fears, dreams, 
wishes, daydreams, likes, dislikes, pleasant and unpleasant memories. Child 
Develpm. Monogr. [Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univer.], 1933, 12, 172. 


In a study of the fears of 500 rural children ranging in age from 4 
to 15 years 10 months, Pratt (18) discovered that out of 4292 fears 
listed, 3223, or 75 percent, were of animals. Wild animals (e.g., lions, 
tigers) were more frequently feared than domesticated animals. In 
this respect the rural children in Pratt's study were no more realistic 
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about dangers threatening them than the urban children in Jersild's 
investigation. Undoubtedly the difference between what is feared and 
the possibility of its actually happening is caused partly by parental 
threats for unacceptable behavior, older children who discover they 
can "control" younger ones with scary stories and mysterious threats, 
and greater exposure during middle childhood to hypothetical inci- 
dents of violence and danger such as appear in movies and on tele- 
vision. 

Owing to the school-age child's expanding environment and in- 
creasing associations he is far more perceptive than his preschool 
sibling. He has greater ability to cope with his environment. His 
imagination is vivid and active. He is still relatively unrealistic about 
his fears, tending to fear the supernatural and the unknown, but he 
also reflects his social maturity through expressions of fear related 
to school and to interpersonal relationships. 

As children grow older they are eager to understand their environ- 
ment. Increasing use of their intellectual abilities enables them to 
discover many facts for themselves. Fear per se is undesirable, but 
fear which matures through knowledge and critical evaluation is 
desirable. That is, it is a good idea to "look before you leap." The 
mature person distinguishes between fear justified by knowledge and 
experience and fear based on ignorance. Fear may develop into sound 
judgment if a child is helped to understand and interpret objects 
and events. He then becomes better able to make reasonable and 
realistic judgments about them. 

The 10-year-old who indiscriminately approaches and fondles any 
stray dog displays lack of judgment as well as lack of fear. And it 
would not be appropriate for him to fear all dogs because some dogs 
are dangerous. Through increased knowledge the school-age child can 
gain satisfaction in successfully coping with fear-producing situations, 
thus rendering the situations less fearful. 


Anger and Frustration 


Anger is one of the unpleasant emotions. There is nothing pleasant 
about an angry child. A crying, kicking, struggling, or resisting child 
at best is embarrassing to others and at worst may be a reflection of 
parental inadequacies. Anger is usually directed toward somebody 
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or something and may even be directed toward oneself. Almost 
everyone has had moments when he would like to “kick himself” 
for something said or done which caused embarrassment or discom- 
fort. 

When a child is blocked from achieving a desired goal or from 
meeting his needs he becomes angry and frustrated. Anger arises 
from his inability to cope with himself and/or his environment. His 
physical, intellectual, and social skills may not be adequate and he 
fails to achieve the feeling of success that accompanies completion 
of a task. Frequently a child is intellectually able to understand a 
process, such as hitting a ball with a bat, but lacks the necessary skill 
to do so. His limited motor abilities cause him to fail, and frustra- 
tion and anger result. Thus a child may be blocked by his own de- 
velopment. 

Whether children learn expressions of anger and frustration from 
association with others is an open question. There is some indication, 
from a recent study of over-all aggression patterns of parents and 
their children, that parental aggression responses are not highly in- 
fluential in producing similar reactions among the children in the 
family. Hess and Handel studied ten families with children between 
the ages of 6 and 18 years and failed to establish a significant rela- 
tionship between parent and child aggressive behavior. They suggest 
that, 

The patterns of aggressive behavior transmitted from parent to child 

appear to be cultural patterns rather than the particular features of the 
individual parent (11, pp. 209-210). 
Caution must be exercised in generalizing from these results, since 
the number of subjects was small, the measurements of aggression 
were admittedly crude, and little or no consideration was given to 
age level. 

Other sources of blocking that children experience are related to 
parental and societal expectations. Often what the child wants to do 
is not what his parents desire. For example, 

Nine-year-old Greg wanted to play at his friend’s house after school 
but his parents had planned to visit relatives that afternoon and intended 


to have Greg accompany them. Greg was told that he could not play 
after school but had to come directly home. Greg became angry. 
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Greg was blocked in his progress toward his goal (playing with his 
friend). He may direct his anger toward his parents, his playmate, or 
even the family dog. If his anger is intense he may be unable to find 
any outlet for it. Thwarting of plans and interference with activities 
and possessions are common causes of lack of self-control in the 
school-age child. 

Expression of anger assumes any one of several forms. Experiments 
describing behavior following frustration (14) indicate that frus- 
trated individuals attempt a variety of responses. Only when these 
attempts fail do they evidence disorganized emotional behavior. The 
child may become resistant and refuse, both physically and mentally, 
to cooperate. He may resort to retaliation or attack on the person or 
object blocking his path toward the goal. His emotional state may 
be so intense that he is incapable of any action except undirected 
behavior, such as temper tantrums or uncontrollable crying. He may 
learn to redirect his behavior and be willing to accept a substitute if 
he is unable to attain the original goal. 

During the school years there is evidence of the child's increasing 
ability to bring his feelings of anger under control. As he acquires 
linguistic ability he begins to employ verbal threats in place of phys- 
ical attack to express his feelings (5). Goodenough (10), in a study 
of anger manifestations of forty-five children from 7 months to 8 
years of age, collected detailed records from parents over a four-week 
period describing the child's behavior during anger, situations causing 
anger, frequency and duration of anger, and methods of control. Her 
findings regarding the amount of anger displayed by the children are 
graphically presented in Figure 8.2. Open manifestations of anger 
appear to reach a maximum during the second year of life and tend 
to decrease rapidly thereafter. 

Gesell (8) suggests that the period between 5 and 6 years of age 
is a transitional one in which children go from a state of relatively 
calm emotional expression to extremely aggressive behavior. As they 
reach school age there are fewer tantrums and less physical aggres- 
siveness. The influence of the peer group is growing in importance 
and much of the school-age child's anger and aggression are aroused 
by and directed toward siblings and playmates. From about 8 or 9 
years of age criticism and teasing become increasingly important as 
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a source of anger. Children tend to respond with hurt feelings and 
frequently resort to verbal mechanisms to minimize the effect of 
anger. On almost any school play yard or city street can be heard 


ritualistic chants such as "Sticks and stones may break my bones, 
but words will never harm me." 


Gesell (8) also suggests that physical fighting does occur to some 
extent during this period of development, but more among boys 
than girls, and more in the nature of play than as an expression of 
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Fig. 8.2. The frequency of anger outbursts at various age levels. (From Good- 
enough, Anger in Young Children, Institute of Child Welfare Mono- 
graph No. 9, 1931, copyright by the University of Minnesota.) 


uncontrolled anger. The incidence of some of the unpleasant emo- 
tions was studied by Blatz, Chant, and Slater ( 3) and is reported 
in Figure 8.3. They found that fighting reached a peak between 7 
and 8 years of age and timidity was most frequent during preadoles- 
cence and early adolescence. Impertinence and sulkiness continued to 
increase in frequency of occurrence throughout the age period 
studied. 

When a school-age child is unable to control his anger he momen- 
tarily lacks self-control. If he acquires what he wants through dis- 
plays of anger this emotional behavior is reinforced. When he learns 
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that the appropriate response in such cases is anger, he comes to rely 
on anger to achieve the ends he desires. But anger and disorganized 
emotional behavior do not need to become habitual responses to 
frustration. Evidence from the experimental and theoretical litera- 
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Fig. 8.3. Changes of behavior with chronological age for school pupils. (From 
W., E. Blatz, S. F. Chant, and M. D. Slater, Emotional episodes in the 
child of school age, Univer. of Toronto Studies, Child Development 
Series No. 9, 1937, p. 14.) 


ture on frustration indicates that reactions to frustrating situations 
may be modified by training (14). Both parents and teachers can 
help children to find acceptable outlets for their feelings by under- 
standing the causes of anger and frustration and by providing an 
environment in which the children can practice self-control. 
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Love and Affection 


Affection is an integral and vital segment of living and varies in 
strength according to the ability of the individual to give and to re- 
ceive it. Many authorities (2, 4, 9, 21) have suggested that some 
degree of love is a basic need which must be fulfilled in order to 
promote good mental health and satisfactory personality develop- 
ment. In spite of the emphasis placed on this aspect of emotional 
growth, there are few if any systematic investigations of it. What is 
known about affection has been derived mainly from theoretical 
postulations and observations of clinical psychology and psychiatry. 
The role of love in human development is evident, however. 

Affection seems to be related to the urge or need human beings 
have to belong—to have a place or position in the total scheme of 
society—and to the need to be with others as expressed by com- 
panionship and friendship. How love and affection originate is still 
a debatable question. A generally accepted approach to the begin- 
ning of love is related to the physical helplessness of the infant and 
his dependency on others. It is suggested that love comes about 
through conditioning. When the child’s physical needs are met he 
responds with feelings of satisfaction and well-being. He learns or 
becomes conditioned to transfer these feelings to the person provid- 
ing the satisfying physical environment. Another approach suggests 
that the infant is born with the capacity for love and as he receives 
affection from others this capacity grows and matures. 

Regardless of the origin of love and affection the fact remains that 
children do display affectionate behavior and that this is related to 
their developmental level and to their environmental experiences. 
Jersild points out that perhaps both approaches operate in develop- 
ing expressions of affection: 

Although learning is involved in determining whom and what a child 
will be fond of, quite as important is the fact that the child has the 
potentiality for fondness and concern for persons and things. This poten- 
tiality is a feature of his original nature (13, p. 306). 


Studies of foundlings (2, 9, 16, 21) institutionalized during infancy 
and beyond have indicated the importance of a warm, consistent, 
and intimate atmosphere for the promotion of adequate emotional 
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and personality development. Children severely deprived of con- 
sistent affectional relationships in infancy frequently show exag- 
gerated feelings of anxiety and guilt, accompanied by excessive de- 
mands for affection. Later they experience difficulty in expressing 
affectional behavior and in accepting affection and consideration 
from others. As children progress through infancy and preschool 
their ability to perceive and discriminate increases. They respond to 
a warm, affectionate atmosphere within the family and develop pat- 
terns of affectional behavior in relation to the amount and quality of 
love, consideration, and respect received. 

School-age children have become more adept at displaying (or 
hiding) their affectional feelings toward others. Experience and 
learning provide them with some understanding of the appropriate- 
ness of behavior according to society's expectations. They are still 
developing social and personal techniques to use in contacts with 
others. 

Gesell (8) indicates that there remain signs of dependency upon 
adults for affection and support in middle childhood (6-, 7-, 8-year- 
olds). Children like to be with parents and family, even though they 
may be argumentative and quarrelsome toward them. They are 
anxious to please adults but frequently complain that people are 
“mean and unfair.” They may have difficulty in accepting affection 
from others, particularly in public, but tend to express their own 
affectionate feelings freely. 

In the later years of childhood (10-, 11-, 12-year-olds) children 
are increasingly interested in the peer group and frequently prefer 
activities with other children to being with the family. They become 
irritated with their parents but remain affectionate toward them. 
The peer group gains in importance as a source of affectional satis- 
faction. Boys form strong attachments to boys and often show their 
affection by wrestling, punching, and hitting each other. Girls share 
their thoughts and interests with a “best friend,” often to the ex- 
clusion of other children. 

One of the most successful methods of helping children to mature 
in affectional relationships is providing a home with warm, consistent, 
and understanding love. Individuals differ in the way they can express 
affection and create a stable environment for a child’s growth to 


Sharing with a best friend. 
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adulthood. But a home that makes the child feel that he is an in- 
dividual and that his wants and desires will be considered provides 
an atmosphere for good emotional adjustment to society. This does 
not mean that the child is allowed always to do what he desires or 
that he is provided with all the material possessions he craves. It does 
mean that adults recognize his developmental level and set limits 
appropriate to his growth and to the needs of the people around 
him. Within these limits the child may make choices, increase in 
independence of action, and learn consideration and respect for him- 
self and others. 
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STUDY PROBLEMS 


Ask as many children as you can, between the ages of 5 and 12, to 
tell you what frightens them. Organize their responses into categories 
of “Real Fears" and “Unreal or Imagined Fears.” 


. Ask ten children in each of the age levels between 5 and 12 years 


which of the items obtained from the categories above represent their 
fears. Then ask each child to tell you whether the thing feared ever 
really happened to him. Compare your findings with Jersild's study 


(13). 


. Try to recall a frightening experience you had when you were a child. 


Describe your physical reactions. 
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4. Try to recall a recent frightening experience. Describe your physical 
reactions. 

5. The Jones family has planned for several weeks on an all-day picnic 
outing at a local lake. Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Johnny (7 years old), and 
Billy (11 years old) are excited at the prospects of swimming, fishing, 
and boating. The food is all prepared, the fishing equipment is ready, 
and the boys are eager to start. The night before the outing Mr. Jones 
comes home from the office and reluctantly announces that the outing 
must be postponed a week because he has some urgent business which 
must be taken care of the next day. Write profiles of the emotional 
responses likely to be shown by Johnny and Billy. 

6. Select and view a film from the list in Appendix A. 


CHAPTER Q 


growth and function 
of intelligence 


Intellectual development has recently received wide attention, 
much of it precipitated by the “real” need for the child to learn 
“teal” things within the classroom setting. We shall not attempt to 
review here all that is known about the ability of the child and the 
conditions which properly foster the greatest amount of learning— 
that is a task for the educational psychologist. 

In his intellectual development the child learns not only those 
skills which are ordinarily thought of as school skills, but also those 
skills relating to all areas of mental prowess. Piaget (18) maintains 
that the development of intellect is characterized at this age by the 
child’s ability to see not only himself but the world in a more 
realistic light. He also notes that the child’s concept of natural 
phenomena gradually develops from fantasy and personal identifica- 
tion to a perception of the natural laws which govern the universe. 
Inevitably he begins to see himself as part of this external. Figure 9.1 
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Baby's World Adult's World 
Fig. 9.1. Movement from infancy to adulthood. 


shows the child's movement from the center of the universe to his 
place in the cosmos. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Blair and Burton (2) cite the following characteristics as indicative 
of intellectual development: (1) the seeking for reality and objec- 
tivity; (2) the increasing use of causal relationships in physical and 
mechanical fields; (3) increase in the use of reading skills. Obviously 
the latter lays before the child much of the world which heretofore 
has been available to him only when someone was willing to read to 
him. 


Use of Language 


The child's increasing ability to use words is a strong factor in the 
development of the intellect. Through word symbols he is learning 
how to manipulate his world. Surely moving the words table and 
chair around in one's mind is easier than bodily attacking the chair 
and table. 


Reasoning 


Reasoning, the attribute of intellectual development most evident 
during the school-age years, is often considered the crowning point 
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of intelligence. Many will argue that this is the one attribute not 
available to lower animals. It is significant to note that some author- 
ities take issue with this point of view. 


Planning for the Future 


Man has the capacity to foresee and plan for the future and he can 
remember and profit from the past. These higher forms of intellect 
seem to come to early fruition during the school-age years. Thus the 
school is enjoined to take a clear look at the developing intellectual 
capacity of its pupils, to do what it can to enhance it, and to use it 
to develop the skills and knowledge needed to live in a given culture, 


DEFINITION OF INTELLIGENCE 


During the past century various attempts have been made to define 
intelligence and to relate it to nature and/or nurture. It is assumed 
that man’s superiority comes from the nature of his brain itself— 
there being a greater surface area than is found in the brain of any 
other animal, because of convolutions and folding. It is also known 
that the proportion of brain weight to total body weight is greater 
in man than in any other animal. 

In any discussion of intelligence two questions generally arise: 
What is the inborn capacity of the individual? And what is fostered 
by a favorable world in which the child may reap all the benefits 
of a stimulating environment? Neither question has any answer yet. 
Nature plays a role, but nurture or environment also plays a role. 

Strang makes the following observation: 


It is agreed that “heredity and nature always operate together” as 
complementary forces. They are “mutually inclusive.” Hereditary tend- 
encies find expression and are discovered through the environment; the 
environment enables the development of the child’s hereditary tendencies; 
it is a circular response. Heredity sets the limits within which an individ- 
ual can develop; the environment determines the development that ac- 
tually takes place. Heredity appears to create dispositions to react in cer- 
tain ways, if certain environmental conditions are provided. The influence 
of heredity is most clearly seen in the infant as he learns the basic essen- 
tials of living. The influence of environment is more obvious in the di- 
versity of personality patterns found among adolescents (28, p. 21). 
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The child of school age will reflect both influences rather clearly, 
since he is between infancy and adolescence. If the predisposition 
from nature and the nurture are equitable the period of the school 
years offers the best hope of improving on each. Figure 9.2 represents 
the limits imposed by nature and the potential afforded by the op- 
timum environment. 


Range of a Given Characteristic 
for a Specific Individual 


Environment ——| 


—— — — Possible Range of a Given Characteristic——————— ——* 
0% 100% 


Fig. 9.2. Representation of biological limits within which nurture operates. 


Few people ever reach the full potential dictated by nature. There 
is room for much learning and many concepts, regardless of the basic 
inherent potential of the individual. 

The problem of nature and nurture is far from settled. As recently 
as 1958 Cyril Burt (4), writing in the American Psychologist, ob- 
served that the final answers must wait upon intensive studies by 
geneticists of children and of pure strains of animals. 


INTELLECT 


Intellect and intelligence may be considered related concepts, yet 
they are not the same. Intellect is the content of the mind—obviously 
related to intelligence. Intelligence is the capacity of an individual 
to learn and to link the facts previously acquired to. those being 
learned. The process of organization is an integral part of intelli- 
gence; without it, the intellect does not function as effectively as it 
might. In fact, one may think of the intellect as a kind of “knapsack” 
which carries around all that gives meaning and relevance to current 
happenings. New learnings must be added and their relevance to the 
past and the present analyzed. The content of the intellect may be 
regarded as the pattern of meaning. 
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Pattern of Meaning 


The pattern of meaning is expressed in the emergence of much 
more goal-directed, constructive, and creative behavior, because of 
greater complexity evident during the school years as opposed to the 
preschool years. By the time he is 6 the child begins to use other 
symbols besides language and he is much more critical of his own 
products, as well as the products of others. The pattern of meaning 
is both extended and intensified. 


Learning to Learn 


Through practice in the classroom and with the myriad activities 
that the school-age child is engaged in, he is constantly learning—in 
many cases he is deliberately learning how to learn. As he meets 
challenging problems with which he cannot cope adequately, he 
discovers that by learning appropriate concepts and skills he is able 
to solve them. And as he works at developing methods of attack in 
learning, he becomes better as a learner. Learning how to learn helps 
with all problems. 


Practice 


Learning how to learn has a necessary corollary—practice. Our own 
experiences in reading, writing, typing, or music lead us to the real- 
ization that there is no real substitute for prolonged practice. When 
the individual lacks the motivation to practice he rarely learns what 
he has set about to learn. Fortunately, the school-age child has gen- 
erally mastered this concept—at least at the subconscious stage. From 
bike riding to skating, and finally to rope jumping, he or she has 
found that there is no substitute for trying and trying again. 

Practice requires other conditions, too, before it can be really 
effective. It involves attempts to operate more effectively with each 
trial in order to achieve a positive effect. There are evidences that 
Sheer repetition may actually lead to deterioration rather than skill 
if no attempt is made to improve with each trial or to correct obvious 
faults. 

A principle long cherished by developmentalists is that once a 
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skill has been learned there is an urge to continue exhibiting it until 
some mastery is achieved. In the school-age child this can be seen in 
attempts to perfect "throwing" or speaking pig Latin or the latest 
jargon of the set. 

The principle is probably most clear when a child is motivated by 
seeing the value in what he is attempting to do. The motivation 
to practice probably deteriorates with age, from infancy on. 


MEASURING INTELLIGENCE 


The usefulness of knowing accurately the intelligence of the child 
cannot be denied. It gives parent and teacher a clue to the amount 
and kind of exposure to intellectual stimuli that is needed to help 
the child reach his full capacity. No doubt all parents hope for and 
attempt to see in their offspring a bright and alert child—one with 
intelligence to burn! This subjective evaluation is not sufficient; a 
more accurate method of measuring intelligence is necessary. To 
this end the intelligence test has been devised. 

The usual intelligence test consists of a number of tasks which 
attempt to measure the child's "native" ability in what may be 
thought of as the many facets of intelligence. While probably there is 
an underlying basic or over-all intelligence factor, the facet or factor 
concept is believed by many psychologists to be correct, There is not 
always agreement on the factors, but undoubtedly the greatest con- 
tribution to such an approach has been made by the Thurstones 
(32). They believe that eight abilities can be clearly identified: (1) 
verbal ability, (2) number ability, (3) perceptual speed, (4) rote 
memory, (5) inductive reasoning, (6) deductive reasoning, (7) word 
fluency, and (8) ability to visualize objects in space. 

In any generally accepted test many of these factors are sampled 
and the tasks representing them are scaled to the child's capacities 
at various maturity levels. Tests measuring intelligence of school-age 
children include the following types: measures of vocabulary, ability 
to solve problems of various kinds, immediate memory, speed of 
learning, ability to understand and interpret the meanings of written 
passages, ability to make deductions and inductions, and ability to 
measure propriety. 
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Individual Tests 


The Stanford-Binet Scale (30) and the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (35) probably are the best known individual tests 
used with school-age children. They are given to individual children 
by a qualified examiner. Upon completion of the items appropriate 
for the chronological age of the child and going as far into the upper 
ages as possible the score derived can be computed into a mental 
age. This mental age gives the examiner a picture of the intelligence 
of the child. His IQ is then computed by dividing the mental age by 
the chronological age and multiplying the result by 100, IQ is a 
commonly used abbreviation for intelligence quotient. 

A child with an IO of 100 has a chronological age equal to his 
mental age, and will be described as average. If the IO is less than 
100 the mental age is less than the chronological age; if the IQ is 
more than 100 the mental age exceeds the chronological age. 


Group Tests 


There are, of course, other tests of intelligence besides these two. 
In general, they are group tests given to large numbers of children at 
one time. They have the advantage of economy of effort, but by and 
large they are less accurate in depicting intelligence, because they are 
understandably more shallow and must rely much more on the child's 
ability to read and write. They are nevertheless used widely in the 
school systems. 


Consistency of Intelligence 


Since intelligence testing began there has been much discussion 
and research on the consistency of the IO—or at least the extent to 
which it can be used as a predictor of achievement. The consistency 
of the IQ score is not necessarily such a predictor, for achievement 
depends upon other factors also: motivation, conditions of learning, 
and effectiveness of teaching. 

There is a relatively high degree of consistency in IO from vear 
to year when school-age children are measured. If unfavorable cir- 
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cumstances, such as illness, emotional problems, depression of en- 
vironment, and so on, have intervened, one can reasonably expect 
them to have an impact upon the score. Terman (30), one of the 
authors of the Stanford-Binet test, indicates that the chances are one 
in two that the IO will increase as much as six points or decrease as 
much as four points over time. The chances were not so great for 
larger shifts. The older the child, the less chance that the 1O will 
fluctuate. 

It is interesting to note that when Kolstoe (14) matched two 
groups of children of approximately equal mental age but markedly 
different chronological age he found strikingly similar intelligence 
patterns for each. There was no evidence to support the oft-repeated 
claims of some writers that bright children are superior in such 
mental tasks as vocabulary, reasoning, and general memory ability. 
There was no evidence to support the idea that dull older children 
were superior in manual manipulation. 


Limitations of Measurement 


There are obvious limitations in method in measuring intelligence. 
One can measure only the manifestations of intelligence, which is 
quite a different developmental component from weight or leg 
length. If there has been a limited environment with little exposure 
to number and verbal concepts, the IQ score will suffer. All the test 
maker can do is to measure what he has discovered to be the common 
experiences of most children. 

Recently the scientific and popular literature has been full of 
Statements that the child "from the wrong side of the tracks" is dis- 
criminated against in intelligence testing. Some authors have stated 
that there are ways of raising the IQ—by enriching the environment 
and fostering learning in the underprivileged child. The proper con- 
clusion in such cases would be that the measuring had been inac- 
curate, not that native intelligence had increased! The enrichment 
program exposes the child to more experiences, which give him a 
greater opportunity to show his intelligence. It probably is safe to 
assume that if intelligence is measured accurately fluctuations will 
be at a minimum. 
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Range of Intelligence 


There is a tremendously wide range in intelligence of human 
beings. This probably becomes most apparent during the school 
years, because the primary emphasis then is upon formal learning. 
At this time, too, many parents come to grips with the fact that their 
child cannot learn as fast as others. Previously he has been shielded 
by a family environment, but now the need to learn shows up things 
which can no longer be hidden. The limits of exploration are being 
expanded and the child comes in contact with more and more people 
who are more willing to make a judgment regarding him. 

On the other hand, the child at the upper end of the scale is likely 
to be spotted at this time. Parents have a tendency to under- and 
overestimate the intellectual ability of their children. Underestimat- 
ing occurs when the child is superior and overestimating when his 
ability is less than average. 

The wide range of intellectual ability calls for great adjustments 
by parents, teachers, and youth leaders. There is increasing evidence 
that the school and other youth agencies are becoming more attuned 
to the needs of the gifted child. No doubt Russia's success with 
Sputnik forced us to the realization that we must develop the re- 
sources óf our gifted children. 


THE GIFTED CHILD 


It is ironical that the gifted child seems to have many other ad- 
vantages in addition to his superior intelligence. Terman's study (31) 
showed that in general the gifted were superior physically, showed 
more skill socially, and were much more likely to become leaders, 
both as children and as adults. 

Strang makes the following observation: 


The truly gifted person is usually endowed with a superior body and 
mind. His physical vitality and his mental ability enable him to cope with 
strains and stresses, and to correct undesirable emotional conditions or 
personality trends. Perhaps he is better equipped with "psychological 
antibodies" than the average person. Another asset, from the standpoint 
of mental health, is his superior capacity for self-diagnosis (29, p. 134)- 
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An oft-repeated “old wives" tale that the gifted child is a “queer 
duck" has no basis in fact—actually, he is much less likely to be the 
“queer duck." The Biblical statement, "That unto everyone which 
hath shall be given,” seems to have real application in his case (1). 

At the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth 
six recommendations regarding the gifted child were adopted: 


That all schools make special provisions for the education of the gifted, 
talented and creative student, including opportunities for intellectual 
freedom, individual inquiry, decision making, critical analysis, concept 
formation, originality, creativity and communication. 

That local programs for gifted children and youth provide for—flex- 
ibility, experimentation, innovation, and constant revision; broader and 
more sensitive tools for identification, including means of uncovering 
latent talents in handicapped, culturally deprived, and emotionally dis- 
turbed children; guidance, by able and sympathetic adults with high 
values, of parents and teachers as well as the gifted themselves; talented 
teachers selected through broad recruitment programs. 

That education for teachers of the gifted emphasize—understanding 
how gifted children learn; broad and deep knowledge of content; interest 
in continuing self-education; favorable attitudes toward excellence; free- 
dom to develop and use new teaching methods. 

That the community officially and informally provide teachers and 
gifted pupils with opportunities for a variety of challenging experiences. 

That county and state administrative units develop ways for small 
schools to identify gifted children and provide them with stimulating cx- 
periences through television, clubs, use of college and university resources, 
correspondence courses, transfers and cooperative arrangements for con- 
sultation, guidance, and specialized teachers at the secondary level. 

That the State departments of education be responsible for coordina- 
tion, continuity and articulation of programs for the gifted (20, p. 23). 


These recommendations may be idealistic and easier said than 
done. Nonetheless, they are a start in formalizing plans for making 
the most of this valuable resource in our society. It is apparent that 


much study and research will need to be done before they can be im- 
plemented by action programs. 


CREATIVITY 


Another facet of intellectual development at present receiving 
much attention by educators is creativity. While creativity is prob- 


Creating new worlds. 
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ably more valuable when coupled with high intelligence, it appears 
to be somewhat apart from intelligence as such. Combined with 
intelligence it offers new worlds for man, and should therefore be 
fostered in every way possible. 

In an attempt to isolate those conditions and dispositions which 
have given rise to creativity in the past, Haimowitz concluded that 
there should be: 


. enough feeling of security to risk venturing beyond social norms; 
intelligence involving divergent rather than convergent thinking, which 
seems to be related to a highly developed sense of humor; freedom to 
explore, to think, to feel, to roam; enough pressure from marginality to 
push the person outside his family or social group; and secular social 
climate which favors innovation. Such a social climate is fostered by good 
teachers, informality, freedom for all to participate, skilled but not domi- 
neering leadership, opportunity to rotate roles, and a feeling of trust and 
equality among group members (10, p. 54). 


Undoubtedly future research into child development and intellec- 
tual development will give us more information regarding creativity. 
For the present it would appear desirable for those who have contact 
with children to foster freedom of thought and encourage new ap- 
proaches to all problems. No child should be penalized for being 
different. 

Unfortunately, little has been done in the methodology of meas- 
uring creativity. So far careful observation is necessary to determine 
whether creativity is present. Reference is made elsewhere to methods 
of observation which return the greatest yields. 


INTELLECTUAL INFERIORITY 


Just as the gifted child tends to be gifted in all areas, so the slow 
learner is often slow in all areas. And to compound what seems to 
be an injustice, his rate of intellectual growth is also slower than the 
average of the gifted—which means that he gets farther behind all 
the time. See Figure 9.3. 

The reason the child with an IQ of 8o falls farther behind all the 
time is that his capacity is only 8o percent of that of the normal or 
average child. He is not a slow grower, but a retarded one. For the 
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child with an IQ of 120 a faster rate is normal. His yearly increment 
is zo percent more than the average. Thus he gets farther ahead each 
year, just as the retarded child gets farther behind (8). 

Society has a great problem in the child with inferior intelligence. 
Special attempts must be made to insure that whatever ability he has 
is exploited to its fullest. This calls for adjustments in the school, at 
home, and in agencies working with youth. 


Mental Ages 


Afer eget 1 She a} 
0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 
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Fig. 9.3. Theoretical mental growth curves, illustrating differential rates of 
growth for children with IQ's of $0, 100, and 120. (By permission 
from How Children Learn, by Arden N. Frandsen. Copyright, 1957. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) 


In the classroom the below-average student needs special attention 
and great patience. Teaching methods and materials need to be 
geared to his slower rate of learning, since it is vital that motivation 
be kept high. Certainly repeated failure is no way to accomplish 
this. As indicated earlier, we need to be certain that all other areas 
of the child's development are contributing toward his desire and 
attempts to learn and not away from them. 

As with the gifted child, the 1960 White House Conference made 
many recommendations regarding the slow learner: 

That slow learners be defined as those children whose intellectual ca- 


pacity prevents normal performance of academic responsibility, as deter- 
mined by individual psychological evaluation where necessary. 
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That dynamic programs of instruction and services be provided for the 
slow-learning child, to stimulate himi to make the most of his potential- 
ities, including— 

appropriate medical, social, and psychological services; 

a flexible curriculum tailored to individual requirements; 

definite preparation for vocational and social life; 

work experience; 

educational guidance for child and parents to remove obstacles 
to full utilization of his capabilities; 

a more nearly adequate supply of suitable instructional materials; 

use of all community resources, such as libraries, museums, 
exhibits; 

administrative flexibility, creative experimentation, and action 
in program planning at each level of instruction. 

That secondary schools adopt an “open door” policy for slow-learner 
dropouts under 21 years, permitting them to return for additional educa- 
tion adjusted to their needs, 

That the techniques of working with slow learners be emphasized in 
teacher education programs, and that inservice education be made avail- 
able to all teachers in this field. 

That a public education program be undertaken in behalf of slow 
learners (20, pp. 23-24). 


LEARNING 


Strang gives the following recipe for learning: 


: . to learn, an individual must want something (be motivated), 
notice something (receive stimuli from within or without), do something 
(respond to these stimuli), and get something (satisfaction of some 
kind) (28, p. 302). 


Motivation 


When a child is very young motivation seems to be built in. The 
need more fully to control the world and oneself seems to be all- 
powerful. Walking and talking come almost automatically, and 
yet if we examine the basic elements of these activities it is apparent 
that they are major accomplishments—there was strong motivation 
and continuous practice until the skill became more and more per- 
fect. Motivation may become a major problem to parents and teach- 
ers during the school years—at school because of increasing pressure 
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in academic areas, and at home because of increasing needs to con- 
form to a pattern established by parents. 

What teachers and parents want the child to learn may not be 
what the child feels called upon to learn. It is a rather common 
American stereotype to expect that any “red-blooded” boy will prefer 
baseball to piano lessons. It follows, also, that to induce learning the 
child must want something (be motivated). If the boy, in his own 
eyes and the eyes of others, is the “red-blooded American,” to get to 
piano practicing he must have had his fill of baseball or he must 
want adult approval enough to practice the instrument. Or he sees 
the piano as related to one of his long-term goals. It is also possible 
that he practices the piano to avoid punishment or disapproval. ‘The 
motivations of the individual are complex, and learning is an in- 
volved process. Motivation can be both wanting something and 
avoiding something. Suffice it to say, motivation must be present for 
all learning. 

To maintain motivation, and thus learning, several conditions need 
to be taken into consideration. First, learning one thing also teaches 
others. During the time one is learning softball he is also learning 
how to get along with the other players; how to obtain adult ap- 
proval rather than incur wrath; the necessity for accurate measure- 
ments in setting up the diamond; the necessity for loyalty to team- 
mates; and so forth. These additional learnings are often referred 
to as concomitant learnings. 


Readiness 


After motivation, the concept of readiness needs to be kept in 
mind as a factor in learning. The teachable moment was discussed 
earlier. It depends upon many things, i.e, physical condition, emo- 
tional adjustment, interest, and purpose. “Strike while the iron is 
hot!” 


Self-Concept 


The degree of a child’s self-esteem has an influence on his learn- 
ing. If he sees himself as a “succeeder” or as a “failer” his perform- 
ance and effort will be affected accordingly. Pauline Sears found that 
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"dynamic factors associated with failure in a valued area will prob- 
ably affect performance . . ." (24, p. 2). 

If a child has discovered through his own perceptions or through 
communication that his parents, his peers, or his teachers are dis- 
appointed in him, he will soon come to think of himself as less than 
successful. The self-conceived “failer” may prefer not to try rather 
than to risk failing. There is a direct relationship between a child's 
willingness to embark upon a task offering chances of success or 
failure and his self-concept. 


Span of Attention 


As children increase in age and experience the span of attention 
tends to increase. If motivation is held constant, they become accus- 
tomed to longer periods of sustained activity. The ability of the child 
to give attention comes from within him—not from the environment. 
If he becomes restless too soon, listless, or tired, the task should be 
re-examined or his surroundings should be checked. The increasingly 
difficult tasks required of children call for longer and longer periods 
of attention. 


CONCEPT FORMATION 


Jersild makes this observation regarding children's reasoning: 


One of the crowning achievements of the mind occurs when a person 
through reasoning gains new insights into the workings of the world 
in which he lives. Another great achievement occurs when a person, child 
or adult, is able to accept a reasonable conclusion even if it goes contrary 
to his personal desires and cherished beliefs. The first of these achicve- 
ments adds to man's ability to deal with his physical and social environ- 
ment. The second adds to his effectiveness in dealing with affairs of his 
inner life (12, p. 355). 


Much of the reasoning accomplished by the school-age child con- 
tributes to his understanding of himself and his world. It is also quite 
possible that, through reasoning, he may form inaccurate concepts, 
varying from total to partial inaccuracy. Parents and teachers may 


well listen carefully to the pronouncements of children to check the 
accuracy of their concepts. 
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The following anecdote gives an example of misconceptions which 
children may harbor: 


Cup: Don’t run over that humane, Mother. 

Moruer: ButI don't see anyone. 

Cmm» (pointing to a dog walking along side of pavement): Right 
there. Be careful. 

Morner: Why do you call the dog a humane? 

Cup; Isn’t a humane a dog and a human a person? 

Moruer: Why do you think that? 

Cup: Remember when we took Beulah (a stray dog that had been 
taken in temporarily by the family) to the Humane Society in Colum- 
bia—and that is a home for dogs. 


This is an example of inductive reasoning, from the particular to 
the general. Another form of reasoning is deductive reasoning, from 
the general to the particular. Both forms are used to develop con- 
cepts—and formalized education is, to a large extent, the teaching 
of concepts. Thus it is valuable to view the method by which con- 
cepts are formed in the school-age child. A great deal is known about 
the conceptual abilities of children at various age levels, but knowl- 
edge of how concept formation can be facilitated is limited. Nor do 
we understand the process by which concepts are acquired and what 
we, as adults, can do to expedite their acquisition, (Witness the 
never-ending controversy over methods of teaching in our public 
schools.) (15) 

The intellectual development of the child is surely an important 
factor in his conceptualization, but possibly experience plays an even 
larger role. Estuan (7) studied the relationship of social status, in- 
telligence, and sex to awareness of poverty. His findings indicate that 
the more intelligent children were able to see more ramifications of 
poverty. Social status and experience played a greater role in under- 
standing poverty in their own immediate area. Lower-status children 
were more conscious of the social disorganizations wrought by poverty 
than were upper-status children. Upper-status children thought of 
poverty as existing generally in this country, whereas lower-status 
children visualized the problem as being near at hand as well as far 
away in other countries. 

It is interesting to note that the 10- and 11-year-old children had 
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organized their concepts around their perceptions of their sex roles. 
Boys were more aware of problems associated with the masculine 
adult role, while girls showed more sensitivity to problems relating to 
family security. Boys also gave more realistic estimates of the exis- 
tence of poverty. 

Piaget (19) analyzed different kinds of reasoning as they relate 
to one another and as they develop in children. He suggested that 
children gradually broaden their intellectual horizons to give them 
background for greater abstractions and more complex forms of rea- 
soning. 

Piaget believed that at about age 7 children become more deduc- 
tive in their thinking—more objective and more analytical; their 
thinking is much more like that done by adults. From 7 to 11 their 
reasoning is largely based upon direct observation. And not until 
they are 11 or 12 are they able to make abstract assumptions. 

Bradley (3), in his study of children's time concepts, confirmed 
Piaget’s findings. He found that z-yearolds had the merest rudi- 
ments of conventional time knowledge. The 7-year-olds knew time 
in relation to personal experience. The 12- and 13-year-olds showed 
a grasp of the elements of duration. They were also able to use 
"time" words correctly. 


LANGUAGE 


Language development is basic to conceptualization and use of 
the intellect. Smith (26) reported that the active vocabulary of 5- 
year-old children averaged 2072 words: For 6-year-olds it was 2562. 

Mary Smith (27), using a different technique, found startlingly 
different results: her findings revealed an average vocabulary of basic 
words at the first grade level to be 16,900. Table 9.1 is adapted from 
her findings.* 

Active or derived vocabulary is that used in speaking. Passive or 
basic vocabulary refers to words understood; in all cases it is larger 
than the active or derived vocabulary. 

Inasmuch as girls, in general, mature faster than boys and are 


* Variations in reported vocabulary size result from differences in definitions 
and techniques of studies. See Chapter 11 for additional figures. 
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apparently more interested in language, they are assumed to have 
larger vocabularies. This seems to be true in the United States and 
is attested to by most authorities. However, a study of the vocabu- 
laries of 2000 British children showed a superiority of boys at every 
age from 5 to 15 (6). Possibly one explanation of this apparent con- 
fict lies in the different educational patterns in the two countries. 


Taste 9.1 The Growth of Vocabulary 


a 


Grade Basic Derived Total 
a) Ae ae EE 
l 16,900 7,100 24,000 
2 22,000 12,000 34,000 
3 26,000 18,000 44,000 
4 26,200 18,800 45,000 
5 28,500 22,500 51,000 
6 31,500 18,000 49,500 


FERRE NE EU BELLE EDGE TE 


Adapted from Mary K. Smith. Measurement of the size of gen- 
eral English vocabulary through the elementary grades and high 
school. Genetic Psychol. Monogr., 1941, 24, 311-345- 


In the United States the coeducational system operates from kinder- 
garten to at least college for the vast majority of children. This means 
there is a differential of opportunity in the two countries: in the 
United States the same content is offered to both boys and girls 
while in Britain the more "intellectual" subjects probably are re- 
served for boys. 

At the onset of the school years the child's language activities 
become increasingly complex. Reading and writing become a func- 
tion of the school and soon such correlated activities as spelling and 
grammar are part of the scene. Thus a given word has to be under- 
stood when it is spoken, heard, read, and written. The complexity 
of the situation becomes apparent immediately, especially when one 
considers words with great shades of meaning or with more than one 
meaning such as saw, see, there, can. 

Many terms the child uses have little meaning for him, or his un- 
derstanding of them may be inaccurate. (See the previous anecdote 
on humane and human.) Hawkes found that the words tease and 
coax seemed to have essentially the same meaning for 11- and 12- 
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yearold children (11). It was impossible to use the terms in an 
interview. 

In Nagy's (16) study of the child's theories concerning death it 
was found that children used "death" and "dead" interchangeably. 
Admittedly, death is a more complex concept, and the children's 
interviews showed this. The 5- to g-year-old children imagined death 
as a distinct personality. To them it was a skeleton or an individual- 
ized man who goes about secretly at night. Many of them saw a 
distinct relationship between death and sin. 


Stuttering 


It is generally assumed that there are three variables in the onset 
and development of stuttering: (1) the reaction of the listener, 
especially the parent, to the child's lack of fluency in language; (2) 
the child's degree of nonfluency as objectively determined; (3) the 
child's sensitivity to his own hesitation in speech. Johnson (13), 
one of the foremost authorities on stuttering and stuttering therapy, 
found that stuttering children appear to have been subjected to 
somewhat more pressure with respect to weaning and toileting than 
non-stutterers. 

One peak in stuttering occurs in the middle of the preschool 
years and is associated with normal development of speech. The 
second peak occurs upon entrance to school. At this time it is often 
associated with the stress and strain of the new experience and the 
child's concept of his ability to handle his new world. Often the 
tension results in nail biting, thumb sucking, or nose picking rather 
than stuttering. Seth (25) found some relation between stammering 
and handedness, but Johnson (13) has not been able to corroborate 
his findings. 

Both boys and girls are prone to periods of nonfluency but boys 
are more often classified as stutterers. According to Schnell's study 
(22, 23), four times as many boys as girls earn the label. Johnson 
observes that we have made great strides in helping parents to see 
that the early manifestations of stuttering are a normal part of de- 
velopment. By and large, children now escape the stigma of "stut- 
terer" unless the problem persists past the third year. 

"Theories of cerebral dominance and handedness seem to be less 
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"lar with researchers and the public than they were a decade or 
so ago. Johnson's thesis of anxiety and reflective appraisal, discussed 
earlier, appears to be most fruitful in understanding the onset and 
treatment of this problem. 


Reading 


Few activities of the school-age child call for such great concen- 
tration and effort as does learning to read. No other activity can add 
as much content to the child’s mind. Learning to read is the basic 
task during the elementary school years. Without reading other 
subject matter cannot be handled. 


Technology has not replaced reading. The printed page reaches mil- 
lions still untouched by electronics, and for those who can take advantage 
of the newer devices, reading still serves unique purposes. It is many 
things to many people. It is a telescope, because through it we can look 
at the distant stars and speculate about life upon them. It is a microscope, 
because through it we can not only examine the chromosomes and the 
atoms, but infer those minute particles which even the finest lenses can- 
not reveal. It is a never-ending widescreen film on which the human 
pageant passes in review. It is still the only known time machine that 
can recreate the events of the past and open up the vistas of the future. 
Primitive man calls reading magic, and he is right (5, pp. 3-4). 

There are usually assumed to be at least four factors important to 
growth in reading: (1) mental, (2) physical, (3) social and emo- 
tional, and (4) educational. These factors operate from the reading 
readiness stage to the end of reading life. 

Reading calls for average ability or above, It is widely known that 
the task of teaching the retarded to read is difficult, if not impos- 
sible. The lower the intelligence, the less one can expect in the way 
of accomplishment. Tinker states that the scope of activities in 
learning reading includes; 

. . . (1) word identification and recognition, (2) vocabulary mean- 
ings and concepts, (3) comprehension, (4) rate of reading, (5) study 
skills, (6) specialized readings skills, (7) oral reading, (8) attitudes, and 
(9) interests and tastes (33, p. 286). 

Obviously a task calling for such varied and complex activities needs 
intelligence and the ability to integrate. 
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Most authorities agree that a mental age of 7 is essential to the 
task of learning reading. Intelligence by itself is not sufficient, how- 
ever. The richness of the child's experiences plays a highly significant 
role. If he has “story experiences” and wide “real life" events in his 
life his mental world will be broad and meanings and relationships 
easier to come by. 

A person deficient in physical energy is not likely to carry on 
sustained reading, nor is he likely to develop new skills readily. 
Obviously, satisfactory eyesight is essential to reading. Since near- 
point vision is involved in all book reading it is important that a 
child not be deficient in this area. Occasionally a child will test 
normal in a vision test because of his skill in far-point vision. Care 
must be taken to make sure both aspects are sampled. 

A child with a hearing loss is at a disadvantage in learning to read. 
The ability to hear well is especially important when children are 
taught reading by the oral-phonetics method. 

Eye-hand coordination combines the mental and the physical. It 
is basic to the management of books and also of the body in the 
reading process. Reading cannot be achieved without it. 

Robinson (21) found that maladjusted homes or poor family 
relationships contributed to reading failure in more than half of the 
cases she investigated. Children who are overprotected or rejected 
are severely handicapped in trying to read; too much of their energy 
is poured into attempts at personal adjustment to give any to the 
complex task of reading. Overambitious parents can cripple their 
child's reading efforts. Fear of failure often leads to inability to ven- 
ture into the world of books. 

The method of teaching reading plays a part in the ability to learn 
to read. Taking into account individual differences found in a class- 
room calls for many adjustments for the teacher. Waite (34) found 
a wide range of reading abilities for 2212 third-grade public school 
pupils in Omaha, from grade level o.5 to 7.5. Eighty-three percent 
fell between reading-grade levels 1.6 and 4.5, with the largest num- 
ber at the 2.6 to 3.5 level. Even with the greatest bulk at the appro- 
priate age-grade level the wide range is a challenge to any teacher 
and school. 

The school that has a rich supply of books and other communica- 
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tion devices assists the reading process. Practice, like healthy motiva- 
tion, is essential to learning reading. 


Humor 


The ability to display and appreciate humor involves the ability 
to communicate and reason. In these troubled times it is a decided 
asset to possess a well-developed sense of humor. Being able to 
laugh at oneself has been called an essential in mental health (17). 
Wolfenstein (36) describes the construction of a joke as one of the 
most complex products of the human mind. 

A joke often serves the purpose of releasing anxiety. It may also 
cover hostility. It offers, at least momentarily, release from frustra- 
tion. Wolfenstein states, 


Being a child is a predicament fraught with special difficulties. Chil- 
dren are little and they greatly long to have the bigness and powers of 
the adults and their marvellous-seeming prerogatives; they feel often op- 
pressed by adult superiority and coerced by adult moral rules. Children 
undergo much frustration and disappointment; they experience many 
anxieties which are hard for them to master, From an early age children 
avail themselves of joking to alleviate their difficulties. They transform 
the painful into the enjoyable, turn impossible wishes and the envied 
bigness and powers of adults into something ridiculous, expose adult 
pretensions, make light of failures, and parody their own frustrated 
strivings (36, p. 12). 

Children’s development of humor goes through at least two stages. 
Their humor progressively incorporates expression of inhibited im- 
pulses, and they increasingly master technical devices so that these 
inhibitions can be circumvented. Analyzing humor gives one an- op- 
portunity to understand the child’s world more fully. It helps in 
assessing points of stress and hidden concerns. 

Graham (9) studied the maturational aspect in the humor of 
sixty children in the first, third, and fifth grades. The younger chil- 
dren tended to select cartoons which were significantly different from 
those considered “funny” by older children. From this Graham con- 
cluded that there is a shift in the type of things perceived by children 
as funny with increasing maturity and/or experience. 

Significantly, a great bulk of humor during the school-age period 
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centers around the body, sex, and other body functions. The following 
examples will give the reader some understanding of the dimensions 
of this type of humor: 


Fatty, Fatty, two by four 

Couldn't get through the bathroom door 
So she did it on the floor, 

Licked it up and did some more. 


What is black and white and read all over? 
A newspaper. No. A sunburned zebra. 


What was the president's name 35 years ago? 


Calvin Coolidge. 
No. John F. Kennedy. His name doesn't change just because he is 


older. 


What do ghosts eat for breakfast? 
Ghost toasties and evaporated milk. 


What does the mother ghost say to the baby ghost? 
Don't spook until spooken to. 


Tracuer: How would you punctuate this sentence: 
I saw a five-dollar bill in the street. 
Jimmy: I would make a dash after it. 


Linpa: Do you know I don't have all my toes on one foot? 
Dessre: No! How did it happen? 
Lipa: I have five on one foot and five on the other. 


What did one eye say to the other? 
Just between you and me something smells. 


Jokes and riddles which express hostility toward others often 
contain a rebuke for the hearer. 


What's twelve and twelve? 
Twenty four. 
Shut your mouth and say no more. 


What's eight and eight? 
Sixteen. 


"What's black and white and read all over?" 


<<< CCC 
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Stick your head in kerosene, wipe it off with ice cream, and show 
it to the king and queen. 


These crude beginnings mark the onset of the school-age child's 
sense of humor. Interestingly enough, the themes do not change a 
great deal—the tempo and sophistication increase. 


Intellectual development is related to all other areas of develop- 
ment. The fostering of effective learning is a critical task of those 
persons who have influence in the environment. It is not sufficient 
for the school alone to encourage intellectual development. The 
child's total environment helps shape his attitudes about learning. 
Out-of-school experiences loom large in his ability to utilize effectively 
all available learning situations. Certainly equality of opportunity 
renders a great service to children and to nations. 
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STUDY PROBLEMS 


- Record and analyze the language of children in kindergarten and sixth 


grade as to the parts of speech most commonly used. 


. Examine the class records of a third or fourth grade to determine the 


range of intelligence in the class. 


. Interview three teachers on how intelligence tests are used to plan 


for individual children. 


- Time the attention span of ten different children in a classroom of 


third-grade children. Find the range and the median of time. 


- Determine what programs are being used for gifted children in your 


community. Evaluate the programs. 


. Read an autobiography of a person you consider gifted and write a 


paper on the factors in his life that led him to greatness. 


CHAPTER 10 


development of interest 
in books and mass media 


To work “with the grain” rather than against it is good practice 
with children as with wood. Knowing something of children’s inter- 
ests in reading and the mass media allows the adult to follow the 
natural inclinations of the child in fostering his learning and adjust- 
ment in these major areas of stimulation. We shall discuss the effects 
of various forms of reading and nonreading and the effects of the 
mass media: television, radio, and motion pictures. Interests of chil- 
dren have already been alluded to in other chapters, in one way or 
another. Reading, particularly, has been discussed as a function of 
intellectual development. In this chapter, however, the development 
and effect of interests will be the primary focus. 

A strong urge of the school-age child is his need to “accomplish.” 
In observing his activities one is also acutely aware of his need to 
apply his new-found skills and knowledge. His mental ability and 
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his increasing prowess with his total body "burst" out in all direc- 
tions. One thing is certain: this is an age of action. The school-age 
child might be described as having no middle gear! He is either on 
the go or trying to find a comfortable supine position. 

Highly developed curiosity also characterizes the school-age child. 
He wants to know what will happen if. . . . He has a strong need 
to find out why. Innumerable questions tumble out of him with 
great rapidity. Some questions show great wonderment. Others may 
challenge propositions which the adult world accepts with little or 
no questioning. 

To serve children well, there must be opportunity for exploration 
of the environment, immediate and distant. Space, protection, and 
freedom can be blended in the immediate environment. Play- 
grounds, wooded areas, and a "naturallike area" can provide innu- 
merable hours of valuable diversion. More important, they can pro- 
vide for active pursuit of interests, for the development of interests, 
for the solution of problems, and for the finding of answers. 

Investigation of the more distant environment is another matter. 
The written and spoken word has long been the vehicle for this wider 
exploration. Since World War II television has become an increas- 
ingly important device for this purpose. 


READING 


The process of learning to read was discussed in the preceding 
chapter. We noted that it involves not only hand-eye coordination 
and intellectual ability but also meaningful experiences to make 
concepts as rich as possible. 

The very young child is interested in books because they bring 
together adult and child. When he cannot read he must be read 
to; a legitimate adult-child interaction is brought about by books. As 
he matures and finally masters the art of reading he has all the 
attitudes he picked up when he was being read to. The child can find 
many things in reading: sheer boredom because the task is too diffi- 
cult or the book is not geared to his interests, or escape from an 
environment he perceives as unfriendly, or an immeasurable richness. 
The latter goal is surely the desired one. 
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According to Arbuthnot (1), books can help a child fulfill his 
basic needs, including: 


. The need for security: material, emotional, and spiritual. 
. The need to belong—to be a part of a group. 

. The need to love and to be loved. 

. The need to achieve—to do or be something worthy. 

. The need to know: intellectual security. 

. Play: the need for change. 

7. The need for aesthetic satisfaction. 


Ouid Ho 


If parents and teachers work at introducing the child to the world 
of books they will be assisting him to satisfy his basic needs. 

Books may also give a child insight into the environment. He can 
be instructed as well as entertained. The books we are looking for 
are those that meet his interests and have lasting significance. 

Books for children have been coming off the press at an unprece- 
dented rate during the past two or three decades. As with adult lit- 
erature, some are masterpieces and others die an early and justifiable 
death. Some are worthy of the child's time and others do not warrant 
the investment of more than a few minutes, Some books mect the 
needs of children, while others are designed to meet the needs that 
some adults feel children have. Books may enhance a child's environ- 
ment, but they cannot take the place of "real live" experiences. It is 
possible for books to have a distracting effect on a child but it is 
unrealistic to ascribe to them the power of corrupting him. Other 
negative forces must be operating too to achieve such an effect. 


Changing Tastes 


As soon as a child knows how to read, his reading activities and 
interests tend to show certain patterns, but with wide individual 
differences. These differences depend upon such factors as intelli- 
gence, reading skill, other interests, family and school environment, 
and amount and kinds of material available. A "reading" home en- 
courages reading; children assume that reading is a part of the adult 
role which they will one day play. Teachers who prize reading will 
encourage it in their assignments and by having good literature on 
hand. Children are indeed fortunate if they come in contact with 
such conditions. 
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Two thousand children were the subjects for a study of kinder- 
garten children's reading interests completed by Cappa (6). ‘Teachers 
rated over 400 books they read aloud according to children's apparent 
interest. Cappa found that two-thirds of the children liked stories of 
actual happenings; three-fourths of them liked stories that were 
plausible. But fanciful stories were also rated high by three-fourths of 
the subjects. "Nonsense tales" appealed to slightly less than half of 
the children. 

Arbuthnot notes that young children have always liked stories of 
animals that talked and acted like absurd human beings: 


What they like about them are the animals and their conversations. 
Children have always been sure that their dogs and kittens talk to them, 
and so, in a less literal way, have many adults. The charm and humor of 
animals who speak their minds make good entertainment, from “The 
Three Little Pigs" to Walt Disneys “Donald Duck” or Kenneth 
Grahame's Wind in the Willows. The animals are, of course, behaving 
like human beings and revealing their absurdities, to the endless delight 
of the children (1, p. 28). 


As children grow older their reading interests tend to follow sex 
lines. Penny (18) states that as a rule boys are more interested in the 
whys and hows of things; girls are also interested in the whys and 
hows, but in this case of people rather than things. In another study, 
Vandament and Thalman (27) discovered that children of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades showed quite marked sex differences. 
Boys leaned more toward aggressive action while girls tended to favor 
stories of home life, romance, and tranquil social situations. Boys 
tired quickly of lack of action. Girls showed interest in plot and were 
intrigued by sorrow. 

When reading skills have become fairly well mastered, the child 
will often turn to reading for information. If he is encouraged he 
will find much in the daily newspaper that is of use to him and the 
"newspaper habit" may become a part of his life from then on. 
When parents and teachers utilize the need “to know" to encourage 
children to read they are developing a pattern that will enhance 
hobbies, school work, and citizenship. Rudman (20) determined 
that children in Grades 4 through 8 read increasingly to find the 
information they needed in their school work and everyday lives. 
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They tended to rely upon reading to give them information for their 
hobbies. His subjects found they could learn to “make things" by 
utilizing their reading skills. 

Rudman's subjects did not look upon books and other reading 
materials as a means of finding answers to personal problems. In 
these cases they were much more likely to ask their peers for help 
and advice instead of turning to books. 

It would be unwise to assume that children's reading interests are 
purely an outgrowth of their development. As Child, Potter, and 
Levine (7) point out, interests are encouraged by their environment. 
Boys read about stereotypes pertaining to their sex and tend to follow 
them. Girls are encouraged the same way. 

This point of view is summarized well by Jersild: 


In the sphere of reading interests, as in connection with other inter- 
ests, we cannot assume that children's choices are entirely "free" or a 
sure sign of their "natural" inclinations. Children learn what they are 
supposed to be interested in, in reading as in other matters. Once they 
begin to read, their interests in reading are likely to be influenced by the 
content of what they are given to read. It has been observed, for example, 
that reading materials are more or less loaded with emphasis that en- 
courages boys to develop somewhat different interests than girls and to 
develop different ideas as to what boys are like (12, pp. 437-438). 

As we have pointed out, the child’s setting or culture determines 
to a great degree the kind of person he will be. One cannot ade- 
quately understand children’s reading interests until the environment 


is properly assessed. 


Reading as Preparation for the Future 


The ability to read is basic to all academic achievement. Without 
skill in this area the social studies, science, citizenship, and so forth 
cannot be adequately handled. Beyond the need for reading as a 
basic tool subject in school, reading is a critical skill in everyday 
living. One canot drive a car, carry on business, or participate as an 
intelligent citizen in our complex society unless he can read. Every 
possible step must be taken to insure adequate and enlightened read- 


ing education. 
The child or adult who has difficulty with reading is forever rel- 
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egated to a niche at a menial level or slightly above. The full life is 
difficult if not impossible for him to achieve. The knowing parent 
and teacher will bend every effort to make certain that no child 
moves from the school-age years without being able to read at his 
maximum level. 

Much of our cultural heritage is buried in books. Most of our 
ongoing concerns about the world and the people in it can be resolved 
only by more and better communication. Reading is a major part 
of this communication. 

It would not be well to consider reading a tool subject only in the 
areas of academic and societal achievement. Man may be a better 
man for the ability to read. Some of the most effective thoughts in 
our long heritage come to us via the written word. Aesthetic expres- 
sion often takes the form of the written word, which can then reach 
countless others. Each day reading becomes more and more impor- 
tant. Preparation for the future is dependent upon the ability to 
read—in fact, for the school-age child living is dependent upon this 
ability. 


Comic Books 


Reading is not confined to hard-cover books. The comic-book in- 
dustry consumes billions of feet of newsprint every year. It has been 
estimated that at their peak of popularity over $100,000,000 was 
spent annually and over 6o million comic books were issued monthly! * 
The hue and cry against comics probably reached white heat during 
1954 and 1955, when Wertham (28) wrote his scathing analysis and 
the New York State Joint Legislative Committee to Study the Pub- 
lication of Comics issued its report (17). 

These reports contended that delinquency and crime were helped 
materially by the pernicious material contained in comics. (It is in- 
teresting to note that school-age children are not the only consumers 
of comics. During World War II they were used to help train men 
in the use of various kinds of military matériel.) To offset the re- 
ports the comic-book industry established a commission to police 
itself. The success of this venture has been questioned by many, but 
it did have the effect of removing the threat of federal legislation. 

* W. Lister, "Comic Strips Down," Time, March 14, 1955. 


Sixty million comics issued monthly! 
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Studies have been made to determine the "net" effect of the comic 
on the young mind. Other studies have attempted to find out whether 
the comic reduces the child's consumption of and/or taste for good 
literature. Still other studies have traced the progression of comic- 
book tastes as children grow older. 

It has been noted by at least one investigator (33) that children 
progress from animal comics such as Bugs Bunny and Donald Duck 
to those featuring invincible heroes such as Superman and Batman. 
The next step is to the so-called “educational or true comics." This 
study found that the true comic-book "fan" seems to become fixated 
at the invincible-hero stage. Apparently he finds an escape from too 
much or too little control in his real environment. The comic allows 
him to identify with an all-powerful and always-right hero. The child 
who moves to the last stage is able, fo give up the comics as his tastes 
and abilities mature. 

Boys read many more comics than girls do (29), and this has not 
escaped those who write the comics. Most heroes are boys or men 
and they provide considerable action. As we have previously pointed 
out, boys are more inclined than girls toward action in their activities 
as well as in their reading. 

The final step, developmentally, is for the child to give up comics 
for more appropriate reading material. This does occur for the 
majority of children. They ultimately find that the comic does not 
meet their needs for aesthetically pleasing material. They also find 
that the material presented is highly unrealistic in relation to their 
everyday problems. At this time they are ready to move toward more 
“adequate” stories or books. 

It would not be correct, however, to assume that maturity occurs 
only when the comics haye been given up. The comic book does, in 
many ways, reflect the changing times in our society. To the degree 
that it achieves this end, one can hardly assume that to continue to 
read the comics is a hallmark of immaturity. 

The very quantity of comic material insures its effect—temporary 
or permanent—upon the school-age child. For many children the 
comic book becomes a “coin of the realm”; it can be bartered for 
“baseball cards,” marbles, and other tokens of value. As the child 
matures, the value of this material tends to diminish. 
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There is a body of evidence to reassure parents and teachers (13, 
30) about the effects of comics upon school-age children. When 
children who read comics most were compared with those who read 
them least it was found that intelligence was almost equal. Individual 
reading patterns varied a great deal, but some of the children who 
were classed as “most” had excellent overall reading programs. There 
was no distinguishing characteristic that marked readers or nonreaders 
of comics. 

Further, the child who read comics widely and exhibited neurotic 
and/or delinquent symptoms was found to have exhibited such symp- 
toms prior to the time he began reading the comics. The child who 
read comics voraciously and showed signs of having a basic need for 
escape was shown to have had an escape need beforehand. As with 
other facets of human behavior, it is usually impossible to find a sin- 
gle scapegoat. This is not to say that the comics are desirable and 
should be introduced into the lives of all children. Rather it is an 
attempt to place them in their proper perspective. The child who 
feels a need to be delinquent or to escape from the demands of every- 
day life appears to find comics useful, They seem to be the most 
readily obtainable means to help him achieve his end. 

The word content of comics was studied by Thorndike (26), whose 
analysis showed that if a child reads a comic book a month he may 
be exposed to as many new words as the child who reads a fourth- 
or fifth-grade reader. Bear in mind that Thorndike studied only the 
word content of the comics and not the story content. He suggests 
that the content needs to be evaluated with a different criterion 
from wordage before they are accepted or rejected as fit reading 
material, 

There are many reasons why comic books appeal to children: they 
are readily available; they are inexpensive; they rely on a simple and 
exciting story line. Further, by their very nature they are profusely 
and colorfully illustrated. Print is usually large and the books are 
short. They become barter material; adults, not valuing them, allow 
children to maintain possession, and they are thus free to exchange 
and collect. 

Parents and teachers who are concerned about the excessive use 
of the comics probably offset their influence to a certain degree by 
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making other books readily available. New book titles appear at an 
everincreasing rate, many of them heavily illustrated. It is not 
enough, however, to assume that if a book is hard bound it is good. 
Hard-cover books can, and sometimes do, have content that is as 
questionable as that of comic books. A wise man once said that you 
can't tell a book by its cover. 


TELEVISION 


The impact of television and its dynamic growth can be seen from 
the increase in the number of television sets in the United States. 
In 1947 there were 210,000. By 1954 the number grew to 27,600,000. 
In 1960 there were 54,000,000 sets in operation (9)! For example, 
in 1949 television came to the Chicago area. By May, 1950, 43 percent 
of the school-age children reported they had access to television. The 
percentage increased to 68 in 1951, 88 in 1952, and 92 in 1953. By 
1955 the percentage was 97, and in July of 1960 it was reported that 
virtually 100 percent of all Chicago school children had access to 
television (24, 31). 


Extent of Television Viewing 


Average viewing time for school-age children in the United States 
is approximately 212 hours on weekdays and 312 hours a day on 
week ends (14, 22). The very quantity of time used for viewing calls 
for assessment of the effects of viewing. Furthermore, the nature of 
television makes it a potentially strong stimulus. Both eyes and ears 
are used. Pictures are a more primary stimulus than the written word, 
and the combination of picture and spoken word is powerful. 


Effects of Television Viewing* 


Television’s ultimate usefulness in the socialization of the child is 
being explored not only by the educator but also by the advertiser. 
Each can find much that is useful in this mid-century medium. At 
the same time each finds it a baffling device. Such factors as social 


*The writers wish to express their appreciation to Mrs, Shirley Ann Morris 
for the use of her extensive bibliography on television. 


The Lone Ranger and Tonto. 
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class, intensity of parental and/or peer influence, and intelligence 
operate as forces which intertwine in diverse combinations, making 
prediction difficult. 

Middle-class norms stress betterment and upward mobility. By 
and large, lower-class norms emphasize pleasure now. If a child, 
because of home influence, adopts one or another of these points of 
view his television viewing will be affected. The middle-class norms 
would sanction public affairs programs, educational television, and 
so forth, There is not a complete dichotomy but rather a trend in 
one direction or the other. 

If parental or peer relationships are unsatisfactory, television may 
become the big escape. Abrasions of the child’s social life precede 
his need for escape. If television adds fuel to his aggressive and/or 
escape impulses, it may be assumed that the abrasions need treat- 
ment rather than that a change in television will alter such impulses. 


What a child is, before he goes to television, what relations he can 
build up within his family and his peer group, what needs he takes to 
television, are therefore the chief ingredients of television’s effect on him. 
But not wholly. For there is an interaction. He brings a need to television, 
and television reinforces certain responses in him. Over the space of 
years, therefore, the selective reinforcement he gets from 15 to 25 hours 
of television a week must have something to do with what he knows and 
what he does (22, p. 224). 


Possibly the great tragedy of television is that it has rarely lived 
up to its full potential as an unequaled teacher of facts and skills. 
The intellectually superior child will find some materials to whet 
his appetite for intellectual challenge, but not much. If there is 
something besides fantasy and violence on the screen there is at 
least a basis for choice. If television offers nothing save such escape 
material, then the adult concern must turn more to what is not on 
television than to what is. 

Data presented by Schramm (22) lead one to the conclusion that 
if a rich environment surrounds the intellectually superior child he 
will be less likely to retreat to the fantasy and escape world of tele- 
vision. If this environment is not readily available he may become 
more addicted to the "artificial world" than the child who is average 
or slow. 
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These same data also indicate that the child who does not take 
advantage of educational television early in his school years will 
probably not take advantage of it later. He tends to view the picture 
tube as a relaxer rather than an educational medium. 

Television’s powers are considerable in shaping outlook (11, 21). 
The children in Himmelweit et al.'s study completed open-end state- 
ments and multiple-choice tests to define their feelings about many 
things. The analysis showed that a year of viewing television encour- 
aged stereotyped descriptions of different ethnic groups. More tele- 
vision viewers than non-viewers agreed with the statement “My 
own country is always right.” Television made little change in atti- 
tudes toward marriage and family living. The average and dull chil- 
dren in the 10- and 11-year-old age groups were more influenced by 
television than were the brighter and older children. 

Stereotyped western plays rarely caused anxiety and fear in their 
child viewers, even if there was much shooting, noise, and death. If 
identification with the hero was difficult and the violence was spe- 
cific and personal, fear was more readily aroused. The child subjects 
were more disturbed by situations resembling nightmares and those 
that made people feel uneasy. Twenty-five percent of the boys and 
44 percent of the girls reported that they had been frightened by 
something on television (11). 

Those who see problems solved on television by use of violence or 
physical force are more likely to use a physical answer to complete 
a story-problem theme than are non-viewers (23). 

Two basic principles underlying television's effects have been pro- 
posed by Barrow (3) and Hanson (9): 


1. Maximal effect is likely to occur if the programs link with the 
child’s immediate needs and interests. 

2. Maximal effect is likely to occur if, through his friends, parents, 
or immediate environment, the viewer is not already supplied 
with a set of values providing a standard against which to assess 
the views offered on television. 

To summarize: television’s effect on attitudes is most complex. 


By itself, it is neither a panacea nor a bogey. It neither maims nor 
cures, It has created new dimensions in communication. It has the 
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potential of teaching attitudes and skills rarely surpassed by other 
media. It has complicated the child's environment and added an- 
other factor for the social scientist to consider in assessing growth 
and development. 


Effect of Television on Reading 


Early predictions of the effect of television on reading were grim. 
It was thought and stated that books would go out the window now 
that television had come in the door. Fortunately, this prediction has 
not been substantiated. In Britain studies (11) have indicated that 
the child viewer seems to mature in his tastes for books. Many chil- 
dren report reading books after the appetite had been whetted by 
TV. Reading did decrease slightly for the subjects in Himmelweit's 
study—from an average of 32.8 to 30.5 books per year. 

In the United States it has been reported (32) that many children 
read more since the advent of widespread TV than ever before. Their 
interests have been awakened by what they have seen, their vocab- 
ularies expanded by what they have heard. 

Where parents and teachers have capitalized on what children see 
on TV, reading has increased. The perceptive adult can help children 
enter the world of books by suggesting a follow-up of interests which 
television has created. For example, much curiosity on the settlement 
of the West was aroused by the Davy Crockett series on television, 
and books about the pioneer period enjoyed a renaissance. 


Effect of Television on Family Interaction 


As we have indicated earlier, the nature of the child's family rela- 
tionships plays a large part in his use of television. If relationships 
are not adequate for his needs he may turn to television as an escape. 
What effect, however, has this medium had upon family interaction 
where relationships are good, or at least adequate? 

Many families state that viewing television together gives them 
a feeling of family unity (8). It has been reported that 52 percent 
of family situations involved television. One mother said, 

It draws our interests together. Instead of all doing different things, 


we are enjoying something together now. . . . We are closer together. 
We find our entertainment at home (25). 
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Other families reported that television frequently spiced their 
conversations. They also felt that it had drawn the family members 
together (5). As children grew older, however, the trend was toward 
more silent viewing. Morris (16) found that the majority of her 
families reported no adverse effect from television. If the father was 
college-educated, these families reported no decrease in family activi- 
ties; otherwise a decrease did occur. In spite of complaints or crit- 
icisms, Morris's families said that they would not wish to be without 
television. 

Some families have used TV as a new disciplinary technique. That 
is, “If you don't . . . , you cannot watch TV." Others have used it 
as a reward or as a baby-sitter. These same families have used similar 
material devices as rewards and punishments; television has just added 
another dimension to their repertoire. 

It would seem that television in some cases adds to family unity; 
in others it gives a spurious sense of unity; in others it may contribute 
to family disunity. The variable obviously centers around the psycho- 
logical resources the family has at its command. 


Changing Tastes in Television Viewing 


As time passes it is natural to expect television tastes to change; 
reading interests do. With increasing emphasis upon peer-group 
interaction, and finally the beginning of boy-girl interests, such 
changes are bound to be reflected in television. 

Schramm's study (22) showed the development of tastes. Farly 
interests centered around a very simple story line. Bad was bad and 
good was good and little interest was manifested in other than dichot- 
omous situations. Action was the keynote. As children grew toward 
adolescence their changing taste was reflected in their ability to han- 
dle more complex material and in their burgeoning boy-girl relation- 
ships. (See Table 10.1.) It is interesting to note that “American 
Bandstand,” a program devoted to the latest in hit tunes and ball- 
room dancing, moves suddenly into third place. Undoubtedly the 
interest of girls makes itself felt here. Their fascination with boy-girl 
relationships occurs from one to two years ahead of the boys’. By 
12 and 13 years of age they have achieved the beginnings of sexual 
striving. 
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Taste 10.1 Favorite Television Programs of San Francisco Children 
by Grade Level 


First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
Disneyland Disneyland Disneyland 
"Cartoons" Zorro Zorro 

Popeye Popeye "Cartoons" 

Zorro "Cartoons" Popeye 

Mickey Mouse Club Lassie Mickey Mouse Club 
Lassie Mickey Mouse Club Lassie 

Captain Fortune Rin Tin Tin Leave It to Beaver 
“Westerns” Cheyenne Circus Boy 

Rin Tin Tin Leave It to Beaver Amos and Andy 
Leave It to Beaver “Westerns” Cheyenne 

Fourth Grade Fifth Grade Sixth Grade 
Disneyland Disneyland Zorro 

Zorro Zorro Disneyland 
“Cartoons” Maverick American Bandstand 
Popeye Leave It to Beaver Father Knows Best 
Cheyenne Danny Thomas Maverick 

Lassie Cheyenne Topper 

Rin Tin Tin Father Knows Best Cheyenne 

Mickey Mouse Club Real McCoys Leave It to Beaver 
Real McCoys Fury Real McCoys 
Danny Thomas Sea Hunt “Science Fiction” 


From W. Schramm. A note on children’s use of television. In W. Schramm 
(Ed.), The Impact of Educational Television, 1960, University of Illinois Press, 
p. 220; 


Becker and Wolfe (4) made a study of adult ability to predict 
children's interest in television programs. They worked with 11- and 
12-year-olds and 4- and 5-year-olds. The ability of parents and teachers 
to predict for the older children was good. When predicting for the 
younger children they did poorly. Obviously, as children grow older 
their tastes approach those of the adults; hence the adult is more 
accurate in his prediction. On the basis of their findings the research- 
ers note that the ability of adults to predict the interest of children 
in television programs decreases as the age of the children decreases. 

The factor of interest in television is basic to the child audience 
and most important to the realization of the full potential of tele- 
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vision. It certainly has commercial implication for the producer of 
television programs for young children. We have stated earlier that 
interest is a critical element in any form of learning. No theory of 
motivation is complete without the inclusion of the role of interest. 
Consequently if the sponsor hopes to sell his cereal or shoes to his 
child audience he must get them to view, to want to buy, and to 
influence their parents. 

Television in the life of the school-age child has yet to come of age. 
Experiments are under way throughout this country and abroad. 
Indiana is experimenting with airborne television in an attempt to 
blanket the state. Many other states have or are considering a state 
network to beam programs to their schools. Colleges and universities 
are increasingly concerned with television as a part of teacher educa- 
tion. On the commercial side, producers see the vast child audience 
as potential buyers. They, too, are attempting more fully to exploit 
interests and their ability to change attitudes. The full story of the 
impact of television remains to be written. 


RADIO 


Had this book been written two decades earlier it would have been 
necessary to devote much more space to the effects of and tastes in 
radio listening. With the advent of television as a mass medium in the 
late 1940s and early 1950s, however, radio has declined considerably 
as a form of diversion for the school-age child. In the late school 
years and during adolescence children find radio useful in keeping 
themselves “up” on what is popular in music. Sports still have a 
place on radio for those who are sport minded, but in general tele- 
vision has replaced radio. After children have been introduced to 
television they do not return to radio listening even if television. is 
denied to them (11). 

For those who view television as a great usurper of time, figures 
found in researches done in the 1930s and 1940s showed an average 
radio listening time of 114 to 3 hours per day (2). As in the case of 
television, children’s listening was not restricted to so-called “chil- 
dren’s programs.” Most of the listening was in the late afternoon and 
early evening but there was much listening at other times also. 
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School-age children manifested the same kinds of interests in their 
radio listening as they did in television viewing and in reading (15). 
Action, adventure, sports, and humor ranked high with boys. Girls 
showed greater interest in stories, particularly if the stories were 
highly emotional and sentimental. Interest in stories of home life 
and love also ranked high with girls. The differences were not always 
respected by the opposite sex but girls were more likely to listen to 
"boy-type" programs than boys were to those in which girls appeared 
to be most interested. 

In a study to determine radio listening habits of elementary and 
junior high school children, Ricutti (19) sampled over 3000 children 
in Waterbury, Connecticut. He found that the subjects who particu- 
larly liked crime programs had a somewhat lower average IO and 
scholastic achievement. Those who particularly liked daily adventure 
programs were slightly below average in general happiness, personal 
and social adjustment, and scholastic achievement. When a 3o per- 
cent subsample was drawn from the larger group, no difference was 
found between "crime listeners" and "non-crime listeners." The re- 
sults suggest that violence in radio does not basically determine 
attitudes and/or behavior; to find cause and effect one must appar- 
ently look at the total environment of the child. Tastes and interests 
in radio listening seemingly grow out of conditions already existing. 
"They may add to or detract from an attitude but they do not cause it. 

It is relevant to point out that the influence of radio in the life of 
the school-age child is on the wane. Some authorities feel that it has 
a useful potential not now fully utilized. It is believed to allow greater 
creative participation than does the concrete imagery of TV. It is 
perhaps the most easily used of all the mass media, but it is also the 
most casually attended. At present it seems to be a source of back- 
ground entertainment. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Since the advent of television as a common household fixture at- 
tendance of all ages at the motion-picture theater has dropped 
sharply. For most school-age children the regular Saturday matinee 
is no longer regular. Even so, the impact that movies have indicates 
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that they must be considered a critical mass medium. Klapper (13) 
notes that a movie commands more complete attention from its 
audience than do other media. At times it is completely preoccupy- 
ing—especially to children. Adults who have observed children during 
an interesting or exciting point in a film are aware that they are 
attending with their whole beings. 

Differences between the sexes in their interests tend to follow the 
same general lines as for radio and television. Boys are interested in 
action, sports, westerns, and so forth. Girls tend to be drawn toward 
“Jove stories." Also, girls seem to be more interested in the story line 
than boys are. After a movie that they find particularly interesting 
they may spend long periods of time reliving and telling it to those 
who were not fortunate enough to see it. Adults may sometimes be 
favored with these long recitals, which are much involved with 
minute details. 

Life once described school-age children as the “pigtail set" and 
gave, as one of their favorite pastimes, going to the movies and sitting 
in large, vociferous gangs in the balcony, where their enthusiasm often 
requires an usher's restraint. It was said that their favorites are animal 
pictures and musicals. And eating! Go to a Walt Disney matinee and 
you will see that Life correctly portrayed the movie life of the school- 
age child. 

Two and three decades ago there were many studies of the effect 
of motion pictures upon attitudes, study habits, fears, and so forth. 
These studies are less relevant today because of the decline of the 
motion picture and because other media are so available that it would 
be hard to center upon the motion picture alone. In 1951, however, 
Healy and Bronner (10) reported a study concerned with movie 
attendance and delinquent and nondelinquent school-age children. 
They concluded that delinquent children were much more interested 
in movies than nondelinquent. Moyies seemed to offer an escape 
from unpleasant situations and unhappiness. It is also possible that 
the delinquent found the motion picture satisfying because it pro- 
vides an anonymous escape from controls of the environment. A few 
of the delinquents reported that they received ideas of crime from 
pictures. The medium filled a need which already existed, however. 


It did not create the need. 
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Since World War II motion pictures have become a very useful 
device in the classroom, enriching teaching at all levels and helping 
with the formation of attitudes and the mastery of skills. They are 
most useful, however, as a tool, not as a teacher replacement. 

It is evident that school-age children do have definite interests in 
reading, television, radio, and movies. When these interests are 
catered to, maximum effect can be achieved. Interests tend to follow 
sex lines, but whether they are biological or are developed by the 
culture is not clear. It is probably safe to assume, however, that the 
culture plays the larger role in their development and enhancement. 

Mass media play a vital part in the life of the school-age child. 
They contribute to his socialization and help in introducing the 
culture. Probably in no other form could the nuances which are 
such an important part of acculturation be suggested. It is unfortunate 
that media with so great a potential for relating the story of culture 
so rarely live up to their full promise, 
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STUDY PROBLEMS 


. Read a book from the children's shelf at the public library. Report 


how it meets the interest of children. 


. Write a short story for a 7-year-old. 
. Examine the comic books sold on a newsstand. Select three books and 


determine at what age they would be popular in terms of their central 
story theme. 


. Watch a television show designed to interest children. Write a paper 


on how the show did or did not meet the needs of children. 


. Interview ten families to determine their family television viewing pat- 


tern. 


. Attend a Saturday matinee at the local movie theater and sit in one of 


the first three rows. Observe and report what the children around you 
were doing. 


. Make a survey of ten children between the ages of 5 and 12 years to 


determine the amount of time they spend daily watching television 
and listening to radio. 


CHAPTER ll 


the developmental process 


and principles of growth 


Development is an ongoing, dynamic process involving the total 
integration of the whole child. It is more than social, emotional, in- 
tellectual, and physical growth. It encompasses all these areas ‘and 
possesses additional strength arising from their interrelatedness. 
Breckenridge and Vincent state, 

Development can be defined as the emerging and expanding of capac- 
ities of the individual to provide progressively greater facility in func- 
tioning (ap 8). 

Although this is a somewhat simplified statement of the process, it 
does convey the idea of progressive change within the child and his 
increasing ability to use that change to operate effectively in his 
environment. To a greater or lesser degree each advancing stage is 
irreversibly linked to the earlier, less mature stages. New character- 
istics appear in an orderly fashion. New abilities and new integrative 
capacities arise. The school-age child’s emerging ability to handle in- 
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creasingly complex concepts in mathematics illustrates this point. He 
must first understand the theory and principles of addition before 
he can comprehend and utilize the concepts of subtraction, division, 
and fractions. 

Development takes place within a framework of organismic stability 
resistant to change. For a time, change caused by the unfolding of 
developmental sequences produces a certain amount of discontinuity 
or disequilibrium in growth. Although the child is sensitive to change 
and responds to both internal and external stimulation, he possesses 
the ability to make systematic adjustments to his environment. At 
any given time he is either in a state of equilibrium or striving to 
achieve it. Within organismic stability development proceeds in a 
continuous and orderly way. The rate of growth may vary with the 
stage of development and the child’s individual capacities but the 
progress is constant and organized. 

There can be no doubt that development per se is multiphasic. 
A large number of determinate factors control and regulate it. These 
factors, biological, psychological, and environmental, occur so uni- 
versally that they merit careful consideration. Through observation 
of many children over long periods of time, certain trends or prin- 
ciples of growth have been established. Their strength or intensity 
varies with environmental and biological factors and they are more 
evident in some areas of growth than in others. But they are guides 
for evaluating the direction and quality of developmental change, 
and they provide clues for successful guidance. 


UNIQUENESS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Children are more alike than they are different. Yet each child is 
unique, differing in many respects from any other child. Miss Smith’s 
fourth-grade class is an excellent illustration. There is a difference 
of only a few months in the ages of the children but on superficial 
observation they might seem to range in age from 8 to 13 years. Miss 
Smith’s notes are even more revealing: 


Jean is smaller and thinner than the rest of the children and she seems 
to lack the energy so characteristic of the group. 
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Joe is very tall and can outrun and outplay all the other boys and girls. 


Mary Jane is heavy and slow in her movements. She has ‘a difficult 
time keeping the pace set by the others. 


Charles always has to have the jokes explained to him, although he 
laughs good-naturedly when he finally sees the point. 


Betty is inclined to look at life seriously and frequently thinks the 
other children are “silly.” 


Helen is excitable and often carries a suggestion farther than the other 
children expect or even want. 


Elizabeth will take a dare but she seems to know the limits. She can 
usually think of ways to interest the class, and her suggestions and ap- 
proval are frequently sought by her friends. 


Throughout the growing years developmental changes occur grad- 
ually, since established patterns of behavior ar not easily replaced 
by new ones. The new and the old tend to coexist over a relatively 
long transitional period. Children differ in the degree to which they 
acquire new abilities and the length of time necessary for the new 
patterns to become established. 

Rate of growth and terminal status are different for each child. 
Some children are fast growers while others are slow growers. Some 
are heterogeneous in their growth patterns while others are more 
homogeneous. Figure 11.1 represents the physical status of two 
girls at a specific point in time. Girl A is heterogeneous or split in 
the areas of growth measured. There are wide deviations between 
the various growth ages: in the areas of mental achievement, reading 
ability, and weight growth is proceeding at a fast rate, while strength, 
as measured by grip, and height are progressing more slowly than 
might be expected for her chronological age. The growth of girl B 
shows a homogeneous pattern. Her growth ages are within a rela- 
tively small range and all those measured fall above the theoretical 
average, so that she appears to be a fast-growing child—i.e., growing 
at a faster rate than might be expected for her chronological age. 

Each child grows in his own way and at his own rate. No two chil- 
dren develop exactly alike. Even children within the same family are 
affected by different environmental experiences and hereditary fac- 
tors. Ordinal position, age, and sex determine to some extent the 
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degree to which a child has an opportunity to realize his growth 
potential. The oldest child in the family has had the experience, not 
shared with his siblings, of being the only child for a time. The 
youngest child is affected by the presence of his older brothers and 
sisters and by their relationships with him. 
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Fig. 11.1. Growth status of fast- and slow-growing girls. 


Parental and cultural expectations associated with being a boy or 
a girl give some direction to selecting and reinforcing the most satis- 
fying behavior. Girls are encouraged to develop those skills and in- 
terests which will best prepare them for adult roles as wife and mother. 
Boys are directed toward achievement in areas which will serve them 
best in their future role as family breadwinner. They are encouraged 
to be aggressive, forceful, and protective of girls. Girls are expected 
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to become competent housekeepers, thrifty consumers, and accom- 
plished child psychologists. 

Not only does development vary within each child and among chil- 
dren but it also differs for boys and for girls. Girls tend to be more 
advanced in fine motor coordination; they mature earlier than boys 
and have somewhat different play interests. Intellectual ability does 
not appear to be related to sex differences, but cultural expectations 
probably dictate opportunity for achieving skill in some phases of 
intellectual development. Girls tend to be more interested in per- 
sonal relationships and social sciences, while boys are more mechan- 
ically and mathematically oriented. 

Although development occurs in a fairly prescribed manner, each 
child follows his own unique pattern and reaches maturity in his own 
time. 


CONTINUOUS AND ORDERLY PROCESS 


Development is a continuous and orderly process within limits; it 
is not random or haphazard. As a child grows, a general pattern 
emerges, shared to a large degree by all. He does not suddenly de- 
velop the ability to walk, to play baseball, or to read. These skills, 
indicative of his stage of growth, are acquired through the develop- 
ment of earlier abilities, which are basic to and integral parts of the 
more mature stage. 

Before a child can walk he must be able to hold up his head, turn 
over, sit, and stand. Before he can be a contributing member of a 
baseball team he must have some skill in throwing, catching, and 
hitting a ball. Reading is achieved through a series of progressive and 
interrelated stages, including physical maturity and eye coordination, 
ability and practice in discriminating differences in shape and form, 
and training to moye the eyes in a continuous and coordinated man- 
ner from the left to the right side of the page. 


Influence Between Stages 


Each stage of development influences the next. The degree to 
which a child achieves maturity at one stage bears directly on his 
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achievement in the next. If Johnny has not developed to the point of 
having consideration for others and being willing to share, he will 
experience difficulty in achieving peer-group membership, an im- 
portant part of social development. To some extent growth failures 
or retardations in one stage of development can be modified by 
future growth and experiences, but usually in these cases some vestige 
of the immature behavior remains. It is difficult to compensate com- 
pletely for the failure. 


Predictability of Development 


Development is a rather predictable organized process; i.e., stages 
of development occur in a prescribed sequence. These stages desig- 
nate developmental characteristics arising from the growth potential 
within the child and from his environmental opportunities. However, 
not all growth is progressing at the same rate. For example, sexual 
development is relatively inactive during early and middle childhood 
while motor development is progressing rapidly. Although there are 
fluctuations in rate of growth within a child and variations in the 
emerging of a stage among children each child does normally pass 
through each major developmental stage. 

Because development is continuous and orderly, parents and teach- 
ers can take advantage of this knowledge to surround children with 
a favorable environment for their growth. For example, recognizing 
the preference of 10-year-olds to be with the same rather than the 
opposite sex helps to place the close and rather intense friendship 
in proper perspective to the developmental process. A wise teacher 
will not attempt to break up such friendships or insist that boys and 
girls interact socially. This does not mean that the teacher should 
avoid placing boys and girls on committees, or that only “best pals” 
are chosen to work together, but suggests that the teacher accept 
the situation and not force the issue. Insisting that boys and girls 
alternate seats or participate in games together on the play yard has 
little merit if the primary purpose is to encourage contacts between 
boys and girls. If the curriculum indicates dancing as a form of 
physical education, a teacher who is aware of this stage of social 
development will introduce square dancing or reels rather than ball- 
room dancing, which requires intimate proximity of boys and girls. 
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VARIATIONS IN RATE 


The course of development is not smooth and undifferentiated. If 
it were possible to measure all areas of development and plot the 
progress on a chart it might look like the hypothetical presentation in 
Figure 11.2. The theoretical line here represents a steady and progres- 
sive rate of growth, without changes or fluctuations, from birth to 
maturity. The actual behavior line indicates that development fluc- 
tuates between mature and less mature behavior while constantly 
progressing toward maturity. 


Adultlike 
Behavior 


Theoretical 


Behavior 


Childlike 
Behavior 


Birth Time Maturity 


Fig. 11.2. The theoretical and actual course of development from birth to 
maturity. 


A classic example of variation within development is the 1-year-old 
child who has learned to say two or three words and then becomes 
absorbed in the process of walking. During this time he does not in- 
crease his yocabulary and may even seem to “forget” the words he 
knew. Such variation is also illustrated by the 6-year-old who is 
learning to control his emotions and no longer cries each time he 
falls. One day he receives a slight bump—one of many such accidents 
which have given him little concern—and weeps inconsolably. Again, 
fluctuation between mature and immature behavior is demonstrated 
by a group of 10-year-olds who have carefully and expertly planned a 
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hike. Before it can take place they have dissolved into an unorganized 
group of individuals, each more concerned with pursuing his own 
pleasures than with the planned group activity. 


Indigenous Motivation 


Whenever a new activity is learned or a new developmental ability 
emerges the child tends to use it. Jersild (6) has called this the prin- 
ciple of indigenous motivation. The child becomes so absorbed in 
experimenting with his newly developed skill that his behavior is 
often exaggerated and intense. 

A case in point is the 12-year-old girl who was given a bicycle as a 
graduation present from a doting grandfather: 


They brought the bicycle home from the store on the morning of 
graduation. All day long she rode the bicycle, down sidewalks, across 
streets, and into the outskirts of town. She paused only long enough to 
eat a quick lunch and then she was on her way again. Her parents des- 
paired of her ever getting to the graduation exercises. Finally, she came 
home just in time to eat, dress, and go to school. Later that night her 
mother found her in the bedroom putting cream on her sore and aching 
muscles, The next morning she was out with the bicycle again. This 
behavior continued throughout the summer months. By the time school 
began in the fall she was using the bicycle only as a mode of transporta- 
tion, having acquired a high degree of skill and considerable recognition 
from her peers as a cyclist. 


Through time and exploration a newly acquired ability loses its 
urgency and absorption for the child. He is able to accept it as a 
part of himself and his achievements. The behavior assumes a pro- 
portionate place in his total development. 

It is often difficult for parents and teachers to accept some of the 
manifestations of the child's growing abilities. For example, o-year- 
olds are inveterate punsters. Their growing understanding of adult 
concepts, their need to be recognized by others, and their often crude 
and immature methods of acquiring social recognition contribute 
to this phase of their development. Once they tell a joke and receive 
a response of polite amusement from an adult they are likely to tell 
the same joke over and oyer, often to the consternation of the adult 
caught in the situation. It is almost as if once having discovered a 
successful method of social communication the child must continue 
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to try it out until he is satisfied it works. Fortunately for adults, when 
a skill has been acquired to the child's satisfaction he often loses 
interest in it and may not return to it. 


Rapidity of Development 


Rate of development is usually highest at the onset and is closely 
associated with the principle of indigenons motivation. A report by 
Mandel (9) on the basic vocabulary gains * of children from 4 to 10 
years of age demonstrates this point. She found that 4-year-olds had 
a basic vocabulary of 5600 words, 5-year-olds had 600, o-year-olds 
had 29,300, and 10-year-olds had 34,330. Although there was a tre- 
mendous vocabulary gain from 4 to 10 years the percentage of in- 
crease between 4 and 5 years was 71 while that between 9 and 10 
years was only 17. Curves showing height and weight throughout the 
growing years also illustrate the fact that growth is more rapid during 
the preschool years than during middle and late childhood. Of course, 
there may be periods of accelerated growth (the pubescent growth 
spurt) from birth to maturity but in general the rate declines. 


Unevenness of Growth Tempo 


The tempo of growth is uneven, although the rate is continuous. 
Growth tends to be most rapid at its beginning, but there are periods 
of acceleration and deceleration throughout the total growth span. 
These fluctuation periods occur with surprising regularity in children 
and help to characterize certain stages in development. For example, 
there is an acceleration in physical growth prior to menarche in girls. 
The actual chronological age at which this acceleration occurs may 
vary among children but it always begins prior to menarche, regard- 
less of age at first menstruation. 


Difference in Rates 


Not all areas of development show the same rate of growth. 
Growth in one area may be slow while it is proceeding rapidly else- 
where, This difference becomes quite obvious when the body pro- 
portions of the infant are compared to those of the adult. It is less 
obvious in the social development of the child as he learns to respond 


* See Chapter 9. 
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to others. The preschool child plays indiscriminately with either boys 
or girls, usually in small groups of two or three children. As he grows 
older he is more interested in children of the same sex and tends to 
play in loosely organized groups of five, six, or seven children. By 
the time he is 10 or 11 he plays with many children in highly organ- 
ized games, although he is still not outwardly interested in the 
opposite sex. At the beginning of adolescence, games are not only 
highly organized but also highly competitive. He now seeks, rather 
than rejects, the company of the opposite sex. 


Constancy of Individual Rate 


Differences in rate of growth among children remain constant, 
although there are variations in rate of development within a child. 
For example, the child who is accelerated in intellectual and social 
development usually remains somewhat ahead of the average until 
maturity is reached. The child who is immature in his physical de- 
velopment tends to stay behind the average, unless his slow rate of 
growth is due to some environmental circumstance which is cor- 
rected before permanent damage occurs. 

Jones (7) investigated the relationship of physical development 
to age at menarche. He compared the growth in right-hand strength 
of groups of late- and early-maturing girls. The earlier-maturing group 
showed a rapid rise in strength of grip prior to about 12 years of age, 
followed by a slower rate of increase. The later-maturing group was 
relatively retarded in strength, but with a slow and fairly regular 
growth they eventually reached the level of the other group. For 
each group the greatest increment occurred near the time of men- 
arche. 

The majority of children growing at a slow rate will eventually 
reach maturity. There is no reason to think that accelerated growth 
is preferable to slow growth. Some children who genetically or by 
accident of illness or injury are retarded in some or all areas of de- 
velopment probably will not attain a terminal status comparable to 
that which their original growth potential indicated. 


Modification of Rate 


Growth rates and patterns can be modified regardless of the inten- 
sity of the force of development. Genetic factors and intrauterine 
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environment affect the child before he is born. If the intrauterine 
environment is unfavorable, fetal development does not reach its 
potential in the specific organs and systems emerging at that time. 
After birth the child's environment dictates within limits the degree 
to which he is able to realize his genetic potential. When he is denied 
the fulfillment of his fundamental needs, both physiological and 
psychological, his growth is modified. Love and affection, rest, ac- 
tivity, nutrition, medical care, and opportunity to learn are but a 
few of the factors in the child's environment which have an important 
effect upon the emerging developmental characteristics. 

It is interesting to note that when the deprivation occurs is of vital 
concern, It is not too important that the infant have contact with 
other infants, for he is not yet ready to attend to others, still being 
primarily concerned with his own needs. But for a 10-year-old to have 
contact only with adults may seriously delay or modify his adjust- 
ment to his peers. Difficulty in learning to read, write, or spell may 
have a permanent effect on the child's entire approach to academic 
work. 

Studies involving institutionalized children (1, 2, 5) indicate that 
children who have been deprived during infancy of the consistent 
and affectionate relationship of a mother tend to be physically 
and emotionally retarded. That is, attitudes and feelings prevalent 
in the child's environment affect his development. 

The urge to grow is strong, and there is a natural resilience which 
helps to minimize the effects of an unfavorable environment, if it 
is not of long duration. Children will continue to develop to their 
fullest when they are surrounded with affectional security, adequate 
nutrition and physical care, and opportunities to explore and learn 
at their own rate. 


DEVELOPMENTAL BEHAVIOR 


Correlation of Traits 


There is a positive relationship between the various areas of de- 
velopment; i.e, if a child is superior in one area of growth he is 
likely to be superior in other areas. The stereotype of the highly in- 
telligent child as a “bookworm” with immature social and physical 
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growth has little scientific support. Similarly, the physically robust 
and active child is not necessarily unable to handle academic work— 
quite the contrary. Research studies (8, 10) have indicated that 
children who are intellectually superior are also above average in 
their physical, social, and emotional development. 

Terman’s work with gifted children (10), a classic study, has con- 
tributed greatly to refuting the theory that children compensate for 
developmental retardation or failure in one area of growth by supe- 
rior performance in another. He studied a thousand children with 
IQ's of 140 or over. One result of his efforts was the discovery that 
these gifted children, as a group, were above the best-known stand- 
ards for American-born children in physical growth. He concluded 
that superior intellect was, to a slight degree, positively correlated 
with superior physical status. 

A much more recent study by Gallagher and Crowder (4) was 
concerned with the social adjustment of thirty-five elementary school 
boys and girls with Stanford-Binet 1Q’s of 150 or above. They found 
that more of these intellectually superior children than could be ex- 
pected by chance were considered to be socially popular by their 
classmates. 


Problem Behavior May Be Normal 


"Throughout childhood many of the activities characteristic of the 
period are a result of the stage of development in which the child 
finds himself. Often this “problem” behavior is objectionable to 
parents and teachers; it may be only annoying and irritating to them 
or it may be of deep concern. It is not unusual for the 6-year-old who 
is attempting to adjust to all the pressures of school and group living 
to revert to immature patterns of behavior which parents thought he 
had outgrown. He may become emotionally upset easily and cry 
frequently. Some children begin to stutter at this time or show other 
evidence of stress through nail biting or nose picking. 

The school-age child, striving to achieve personal independence, 
has many crude but nevertheless effective means of letting the adults 
in his world know that he has a mind and will of his own. He “gets 
his back up” and refuses to follow routines or parental suggestions. 
Often he is so intent upon making his presence felt that he refuses 
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to do things he would really like to do. He criticizes his parents, 
brothers and sisters, and teachers severely. He seems to go out of his 
way to make uncomplimentary remarks about the opposite sex. 

When adults in contact with the child understand that much of 
this behavior is “normal” for his stage of development they find it 
easier to live a little more graciously with him. Not that his be- 
havior is to be ignored or condoned; but at least parents and teachers 
may be relieved of anxiety about his ultimate behavior. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESS 


It is difficult indeed to understand the developmental process, for 
so many factors impinge upon the growing child that they cause, at 
times, what appears to be contradictory behavior. Children are alike, 
yet they are different. Growth is continuous and predictable, but it 
varies in rate within the same child and from child to child. There 
is a stability or resistance to change, yet change is constantly in 
progress. Little wonder that parents and *eachers become confused 
in their attempts to understand and help children! Parents and teach- 
ers should be able to recognize within the child the conflict between 
the urgency of growth and the need to conform to society's expecta- 
tions, through understanding the developmental process and the 
principles of growth. 

But understanding and recognizing the child as a growing, and 
therefore a changing, individual are not enough. Parents and teach- 
ers have a responsibility for providing an environment in which 
children can reach the greatest possible degree of their potential. 
Children are a minority group with little control over their own 
destiny. They are society's greatest and most important resource and 
need to be protected from exploitation either by others or by them- 
selves. 

Home and school environments which provide for variations and 
fuctuations in behavior allow children to grow and mature at their 
own rate. Within such environments differences among children are 
accepted and the amount of help is adjusted in accordance with each 
child's level of development. 
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An example from the Jones household may help to illustrate this 
point: 


When 7-year-old Karen was not able to take the responsibility for the 
care of her room without adult supervision Karen and her mother cleaned 
the room together. In this way Karen’s mother set the family standard 
for cleanliness but recognized and provided the help necessary for Karen 
to accomplish the task at her level of development. 

Karen's 10-year-old sister Janice had been self-sufficient in the care of 
her room since she was 6 years old, but she had difficulty in learning to 
practice on the piano. She could not seem to get through even a 15- 
minute session without becoming bored with the task. Her parents dis- 
covered that if one of them sat in the room to encourage her she was 
more likely to finish the practice session and to feel good about it. As 
Janice gained skill in playing the piano she nceded their support less and 
less. Now she is willing to practice without being reminded or without 
adult support. She gains recognition and a feeling of accomplishment 
from her skill. 


Parents and teachers are not so likely to expect too much or too 
little from the child when they understand that development is pre- 
dictable and occurs in progressive stages. Knowing what to expect 
and when to expect it, adults can help children to realize their capac- 
ities and abilities at each stage. When teachers accept the fact that 
children grow at different rates and that this variation occurs within 
each child as well, they can provide a meaningful curriculum for 
each child. The following example explains how one fourth-grade 
teacher worked to establish an environment in which one of her 
pupils could successfully grow. 


In the fall Jeanne had been one of Miss Brown’s most enthusiastic 
pupils. She was always eager to learn new material and seemed to under- 
stand it quickly. She laughed and giggled with the other girls in the class 
and together they scorned the boys. By the middle of the year Miss Brown 
began to notice that Jeanne was quieter than she had been, her academic 
work had begun to lag, and she was seen more and more often by her- 
self. Miss Brown realized that she had not heard Jeanne laugh for several 
weeks. She was concerned with the child’s change in behavior and her 
lack of application to her school subjects. For the past week Miss Brown 
had suggested that Jeanne stay in during recess and try to catch up on 
her work. Now Miss Brown wondered if she had done the right thing. She 
decided to do some investigating. 
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_ After studying the school records and the school nurse's report and 
visiting with Jeanne's parents Miss Brown made the following notes: 


Third-grade Jeanne was a happy, energetic child. Enthusiastic and 
teacher's report cooperative. She enjoyed other children and they 
seemed to enjoy her. She related well to adults and 

was academically superior. 


School nurse's Jeanne was not gaining in height and weight as 
report rapidly as some of her classmates. She probably had 
not yet entered the prepubescent growth spurt and 

was possibly a slow grower in the area of physical 


development. 
Home visit Jeanne's parents were aware of her slow physical 
report growth and were concerned. Within the past two 


months they had insisted that Jeanne eat more at 
mealtimes. Jeanne had been anxious to finish her 
meal and return to play with the neighborhood chil- 
dren, She often excused her haste by saying that she 
was not hungry or that she was "bored" with the 
food. The more her parents insisted that she eat, the 
more Jeanne insisted that she did not need to. Jeanne 
began to avoid going home after school or, once 
home, attempted to leave as quickly as possible. 


To press their point her parents decided to deny 
Jeanne her after-dinner playtime with the other chil- 
dren and to insist on more rest. When this plan was 
put into action Jeanne was forced to explain her ab- 
sences from the group to her friends and to suffer 
remarks of “baby” and “sissy” because she had to go 
to bed early. 


It was about this time, Miss Brown recalled, that Jeanne became notice- 
ably unhappy. She lost much of her spontaneity and enthusiasm and be- 
gan to daydream in school. Miss Brown realized that by keeping Jeanne 
in to do school work she had added further embarrassment to Jeanne in 
the peer group and had created additional concern in Jeanne's family, 

Having surveyed all the evidence Miss Brown resolved to plan a school 
program for Jeanne more in keeping with her present stage of develop- 
ment. She removed pressure from Jeanne by no longer requiring her to do 
additional studying. She watched Jeanne in school and discovered that 
she was interested in rocks and stones. She planned a unit around this 
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interest and little by little encouraged Jeanne to share her knowledge with 
her classmates. Jeanne found that Marcia had similar interests and to- 
gether they contributed reports and rock samples. Miss Brown saw to it 
that Jeanne had her recess period with the other children. 

Miss Brown visited Jeanne's parents and shared her plan with them. 
They decided to have the family physician examine Jeanne. He assured 
them that she was a normal, healthy 10-year-old who was making good 
progress in keeping with her past record of physical development. She did 
appear to be slow in her physical development but she had always dis- 
played this tendency. He felt it was more noticeable at this time because 
some of Jeanne's friends had entered a period of rapid physical growth 
and the contrast between them was greater. 

Once convinced that Jeanne was in good physical condition and that 
her rate of growth was normal for her, Jeanne's parents could accept her 
physical growth pattern. They no longer expected more of her than she 
could achieve. They stopped trying to force her to eat more food than she 
wanted and did not insist on an early hour for going to bed. 

Under this change in environment both at home and at school Jeanne 
improved noticeably. She became more relaxed, laughed and played with 
the other children, and regained much of her interest in school. 


This illustration of how a difference in growth pattern can affect 
a child's relationship with his parents, his position in the peer group, 
and his academic standing is a good example of the interrelatedness 
of growth. Further, it suggests that it is more important to under- 
stand the growth potentialities of the child than it is to compare him 
with other children of the same age. 

A child is the product of his biological, psychological, and socio- 
logical environment. Certain biological endowments enable him to 
take advantage of the opportunities he encounters in his environ- 
ment. The attitudes and feelings surrounding him are internalized 
and become his attitudes and feelings. He tends to select, at least 
partially, those opportunities which his internalized feelings suggest 
will be most satisfying and fruitful for him. He uses his expanding 
and emerging capacities to increase his efficiency in adjusting suc- 
cessfully to his environment: home and family neighborhood and 
school. 

Behavior is seldom the result of one single factor. Knowing how 
children grow and understanding the lawfulness of development 
does not provide all the answers. But it helps parents and teachers to 
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live more easily with children, to provide environmental opportunities 
for their optimum development, and to enjoy their progress toward 
maturity. 
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CHAPTER 12 


guiding the school-age child 


Some children, like Topsy, just grow, but in our complex society 
it would be almost impossible for a child to grow to a satisfying ma- 
turity without the help of loving, thoughtful parents and teachers. 
Children are not little adults. Imperfect concepts, lack of extensive 
experience, and acquisition of new capacities and abilities testify to 
the fact that children are in the process of becoming. The end 
product of becoming is maturity—achieving the status of an inde- 
pendent, responsible adult. a 


WHY GUIDANCE IS NECESSARY 


Parents and teachers have long-term goals for their children. They 
hope they will be happy and healthy adults. They want them to 
feel secure within themselves and in their relationships with others, 
and to be able to acept the privileges and responsibilities of adult- 
hood with enthusiasm and interest. They hope their children will 
have the ability and the opportunity to acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge to establish economic and emotional security. 
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To the extent that these goals are fostered by parents and teachers, 
children accept and value them as necessary prerequisites for attain- 
ing adult status. Adults help children by guiding and directing them 
into experiences, allowing each child to develop toward maturity at 
his own rate and within his particular stage of growth. 


Achieving Goals 


The fulfillment of life goals is neither acquired suddenly nor 
achieved independently. Children reach maturity by gradually as- 
suming responsibility for their own behavior throughout childhood. 
A child accepts the challenge of independence in proportion to the 
opportunities he has to experiment with his emerging abilities and 
the support and encouragement he receives from adults. 


A 7-year-old, discovering the power of the written word, decided to 
write a letter to his grandmother. He assembled his paper, envelope, and 
pencil at the kitchen table. After several false starts which he had vigor- 
ously erased he looked up from his labors and asked how to spell grand- 
mother. His father helped him finish the word and the 7-year-old con- 
tinued with his writing. 


Although this 7-year-old frequently asked how to spell the words 
he chose, he was free to say whatever he liked. When the letter was 
finished he had a feeling of accomplishment to reinforce his growing 
concept of self-dependence. In seeking and receiving help from his 
father he came to realize that there were some things he could not 
yet do. He was learning independence and responsibility but he also 
was learning to accept guidance. 

The child's emerging developmental pattern dictates, to some de- 
gree, his goals. The adult assumes responsibility for helping him 
achieve his goals—as long as they are in keeping with what the adult 
expects. The adult performs an additional act in guidance: he sets 
goals for the child related to society's expectations of advancing 
maturity. The child's goals and the adult’s goals may or may not be 
in conflict. When the goals are similar and within the child's ability, 
harmony reigns. When the goals are opposite, disharmony occurs. 
Child and adult must work together to arrive at solutions satisfactory 
to both. 
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Standards and Values 


During the preschool years a child accepts the values and standards 
which have come to have meaning in his family. His acceptance is 
based on his affectional attachment to his parents: he wants to do 
what they think is important because his emotional security is ground- 
ed in their affection and acceptance of him. Upon entrance to cle- 
mentary school he is exposed to other values and standards that are 
not always in agreement with those he has come to accept (2). As- 
sociation with children of varying backgrounds and the constant 
expansion of his world expose him to subtleties of differences which 
are not lost on him. 

Is it all right to cross the street against the light if the safety direc- 
tor says so? Why is Susan allowed to stay up until nine-thirty instead 
of going to bed at eight? Howard has an allowance of 75 cents and 
he can spend it all on candy if he wants to. Brenda is allowed to stay 
home from school to go shopping with her mother. 

The school-age child faces many new situations for which he has 
no preconceived responses. He must judge for himself what he should 
do. Parents and teachers, aware of the conflict between home world 
and school world, can help him to establish patterns of behavior 
that allow him to adiust satisfactorily. 

At home the school-age child can be given increasing responsibility 
for his own behavior. He develops the ability to accept the conse- 
quences of his own acts to the degree that his parents are able to 
provide him with successful experiences involving decisions based 
on his maturing concepts. 


Ten-year-old Margo, who had been ‘receiving an allowance for several 
years, decided she wanted a very special doll for her foreign doll collec- 
tion. She attempted to have her parents buy it but they pointed out that 
she had just received a doll for her birthday and they could not buy her 
another one. Margo suggested she could buy it if she paid something 
from her allowance each week. Her mother agreed and together they set 
up a “bank book” in which each payment could be recorded. At the rate 
of 10 cents a week Margo calculated it would take her almost a year to 
pay for the doll. She decided to start on the project. 

Within the next five months Margo had paid for the doll, taking 
every opportunity to earn extra money for her project. She was not paid 
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for the "chores" she usually performed around the house but she was 
given money for additional ways she found to help, such as sorting the 
nails in her father's workshop. 


Money management was possible for this 10-year-old because she 
had had some previous experience in handling her own money. Her 
parents helped by providing opportunities for her to earn extra money. 
In addition to learning the value of long-term goals, Margo also 
increased her sense of responsibility and feelings of accomplishment. 

Contrast Margo with 12-year-old Don, who wanted a motor bike: 


Don's parents encouraged him to spend all the money he had saved 
on a down payment on a secondhand motor bike. They knew he had no 
way of earning enough money to maintain the payments and to cover 
the operating expenses of the machine. In fact, they did not really want 
him to have the motor bike but they felt that if Don spent his money 
for one he would refrain from teasing them. Further, they reasoned that 
the experience of losing the bike through payment default would em- 
phasize the fact that he was not old enough to have one. They insisted 
Don pay for the motor bike himself, refusing to help him earn money for 
the payments. 

After four months of putting every cent he could carn outside the 
home into the motor bike Don was faced with the realization that he was 
going to lose it. He appealed to his parents, who reiterated that the pay- 
ments were his responsibility and continued to refuse him help. When 
the opportunity presented itself Don took money saved by a younger 
brother. Upon discovery of the theft his parents were at a loss to under- 
stand why it had happened. 


Don's parents failed to recognize his stage of development and his 
inability to assume the responsibility for such a large debt. The en- 
vironment they provided doomed his project to failure at the start. 
These parents did not correctly judge the intensity of the need for 
their son to achieve status in his peer group by owning a motor bike. 
They might have been able to redirect his efforts into channels which 
would have brought him a successful experience if they had been 
aware of the cause of his wanting the motor bike. In addition, they 
had a responsibility to refuse to let him venture into an experience, 
knowing it could not be completed without disastrous effects. 

Through the school years children acquire knowledge and skills 
which help them in the task of becoming adults. As they progress 
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toward adulthood, experiences involving success and failure help 
them to build constructive attitudes toward themselves, provided 
the experiences are guided by understanding adults. Children need 
opportunities to practice independence at each stage of development. 
Practice is most effective when they are surrounded by adults who 
are affectionate and understanding, who are willing to provide the 
encouragement they need, both to experience successful achievement 
and to accept failure without guilt or shame. Such adults—parents or 
teachers—are well aware that successful achievement is linked to the 
understanding of the developmental process and the degree of affec- 
tional security they can provide. 


WHAT GUIDANCE IS 


Guidance is the process of helping a child to develop self-control 
and self-reliance within the framework of society's expectations. It 
is the continuing process of assisting him toward self-direction in his 
efforts to achieve satisfying and acceptable behavior at each level of 
development. Guidance is based on two factors: (1) the child's needs 
and level of development and (2) the adult's ability to interpret 
those needs in relation to goals leading to mature and desirable be- 
havior. 


Discipline 

Discipline is often confused with guidance. If by discipline one 
means self-discipline or assisting a child to achieve inner controls, 
then in truth discipline is an aspect of guidance. But too often dis- 


cipline implies punishment in retaliation for objectionable behavior. 
Rasey emphasizes this point: 


Discipline is another of those words which plague our attempts at 
communication. The term was first used to describe the form of ex- 
pression the individual gave in his action because he was a disciple of 
something or someone. Later it came to be practically synonymous with 
punishment. What can I do to the child that is mean enough or painful 
enough to deter him from repeating the objectionable behavior? In this 
meaning, it often degenerates into a "just-for-that" attitude which is 
merely retaliation for the annoyance the behavior has caused the nurturer. 


Teachers can help children reach their goals. 
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It is a kind of "eye-for-eye" principle which should have gone out of use 
with the beginning of the Christian Era. At best, this discipline is an 
ineffective way of underlining a negative behavior “so you will never for- 
get it as long as you live." This attempt at correction is often accom- 
panied by the injunction: “Don’t let me catch you doing that again.” 
The culprits are usually accommodating. They become more cunning 
in their misdemeanors. They do not let you catch them. They see to 


that (4, p. 5). 

Retaliation or punitiveness in disciplining children can hardly be 
justified. Retaliation belongs to individuals who feel that their own 
status is in jeopardy, who feel insecure in what they are doing, and 
who are so self-centered they require their own personal needs to be 
satisfied at the expense of others. It is true that all adults have these 
feelings to some degree during some situations. But the adult who 
is concerned with effective guidance tries to control his own feclings 
of inadequacy and to concentrate on the needs of the child he is 
trying to help. 

Guidance is an attempt to alter behavior—alter it in such a way 
that the child himself wants to change his actions. Discipline, in its 
most limited sense, is present when a child is forced from without 
to change his behavior. Often he will refrain from repeating the 
behavior, at least where he will be caught, but he lacks the under- 
standing and desire to avoid repeating it in a different situation. 
Here is an amusing but timely example: 


Five-year-old David was told by his mother not to come into the kitchen 
with his muddy boots on. She looked up some time later to find David 
standing in the middle of a puddle of mud and dirty water on thc kitchen 
floor. She said, "David! I told you not to come into the kitchen with 
your muddy boots!" The perceptive 5-year-old replied, “I know, but I 
have on rubbers.” 


Guidance Principles 


Guidance is a two-way proposition: it involves a relationship be- 
tween a child and an adult. The primary responsibility for guidance 
rests with parents and teachers, but the child must also become 
personally involved in the process, Adults help children to grow 
and to internalize the standards and values held most important by 
the family, the school, and the society. 
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Effective guidance is based on mutual affection, respect for the 
child as a growing individual, help which sees him through difficult 
problems but allows for successful, independent action, and ap- 
proval for tasks well done (5). The relationship between these four 
principles of effective guidance and the child’s growth are represented 
in Figure 12.1. 
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Fig. 12.1. Principles for child guidance. (From E. B. Waring, Principles for 
Child Guidance, 1952, Comell Univer. Extension Bull. No. 420, 


p. 3-) 


Mutual Affection 


Affection between the child and the adult forms the basis for 
sound guidance. When a child knows he is loved, regardless of his 
behavior, he is emotionally secure and thus free to experiment with 
attitudes, values, and standards in the knowledge that he has a 
“home base" from which to operate. No matter what he does he 
can always turn to the parent or teacher who has his affection and 
who, in turn, gives affection to him. An affectionate relationship 
between a child and an adult does not mean that the adult condones 
everything a child does or wants to do. Setting limits is an important 
aspect of guidance, and the understanding adult may reject behavior 
without rejecting the child. He is still important to the adult. He is 
loved for himself and not necessarily for what he does. 


Respect 


Respect for the individual, whether adult or child, is a sound basis 
for any relationship. It is particularly important in guidance, where 
the adult provides a model for the child, as well as the standards and 
values the child internalizes. When careful consideration is given to 
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the ideas and wishes of a child he develops respect for himself and 
others. He learns to think of others as individuals with rights. He 
builds on the concept of himself as a worthy person, able to do what 
is expected of him. The 10-year-old whose parents do not open his 
dresser drawers without his permission is not likely to open theirs 
uninvited. 


Help 


Childhood is a period of learning and a child needs help to learn. 
But he needs help that allows him to develop his own abilities. Too 
much help leads to overdependency; too little help results in feelings 
of inadequacy or exaggerated independence. When help is related 
to the child’s level of development he is able to accept it and use it 
to increase his skill. An excellent example of judicious use of help is 
this anecdote of a g-year-old during school recess: 


Frank was attempting to use stilts. He stepped up on the cleats but 
each time he tried to hold himself upright he fell backwards. The teacher 
approached and asked if she could help him. When he agrecd, she 
walked behind him and held the stilts until he could get on them. Then 
she held him around the waist while he tried to take a step. This pro- 
cedure continued for several minutes. Finally Frank was able to take a 
few steps by himself. Then the teacher suggested that he go over to the 
steps leading into the school building and try to mount the stilts. She 
went with him but he was able to get on the stilts by himself. By the 
time recess came to a close Frank could get on the stilts without help 
T walk a little. The teacher was across the play yard helping some other 
children. 


This illustrates the principles of effective guidance. Frank was able 
to accept the teacher's help because of mutual affection. The teacher 
showed respect for Frank by asking him if he wanted help. To as- 
sume that he needed help and force it upon him without his consent 
would be showing a lack of respect for Frank and his ability. It would 
imply that he was incapable of making this type of decision. Then 
the teacher gave just enough help so that Frank felt successful when 
he was able to take a few steps. When the teacher judged that 
Frank had acquired enough confidence she suggested a way he could 
get on the stilts himself, thus allowing him to do more for himself. 


“Tt goes on this square.” 
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She remained with him, offering moral support rather than physical 
help, until he knew he could successfully use the stilts without her. 


Approval 


Approval is recognition for achievement. A child does not need 
approval for everything he does. If he is responsible for emptying the 
wastepaper baskets each morning he hardly needs approval for carry- 
ing out such a routine. If, on the other hand, his mother always has 
to remind him to empty the baskets and one morning he does it 
without her suggestion he is in line for some approval. In this case, 
the approval is not for emptying the wastepaper baskets but for doing 
it without having to be reminded. In this way he learns patterns 
of behavior acceptable to others and ultimately satisfying to himself. 

Giving approval or recognition for behavior reinforces that be- 
havior. When the reasons why an act is approved are explained the 
child is more likely to repeat the satisfying behavior. For example, 


When 12-year-old Phyllis came home from school she found that her 
mother had gone shopping. As dinner time approached and her mother 
had not returned Phyllis got out some potatoes, washed and scrubbed 
them, and put them on to cook. Her mother came home a few minutes 
later. When she saw what Phyllis had done she remarked, *How very 
nice! How did vou happen to do that?" Phyllis replied, “Oh, I thought 
you would be tired and I would help you." Phyllis’ mother said, “I am 
tired from shopping and putting the potatoes on to cook was very con- 
siderate of you. It is nice to know you think about how other people feel 
and that you know what to do to help.” 


Guidance based on love, respect, help, and approval is effective 
guidance. These four principles, representing the relationship between 
a child and an adult, do not tell the adult what to do but provide a 
framework for looking at guidance. They help the adult choose the 
direction his guidance will take and they provide a means of ana- 
lyzing the guidance relationship. 


GOALS 


In guidance it is important to know why a child behaves as he 
does. What is his goal? What is he trying to do? It is easy to be 
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misled in attempting to discover a child’s goal. Too often the ob- 
vious or immediate results of behavior are considered the goal. For 
example, 


Five-year-old Johnny ran to the garage, pulled out his wagon and tri- 
cycle. He returned to the garage, where he took his mother's clean clothes- 
line from a hook. He began to tie the wagon and tricycle together. When 
his mother looked out from the kitchen window and discovered what 
Johnny was doing she was aghast. She hurried out to the drive. He ex- 
plained that he was trying to tie the wagon to the tricycle. His mother's 
first impulse was to tell him to return the clothesline and never touch it 
again, But she decided to question him further. He told her that he was 
playing "cowboy" with the other children and that they were going to 
use their wagons to pretend they were a wagon train going west. 

Johnny's mother explained that he could not use her clothesline be- 
cause it would get dirty and soil their clothes the next time she used it. 
Then she suggested that they might be able to find some rope that was 
not being used and she would help him tie the wagon and tricycle to- 
gether. Johnny willingly took the clothesline back to the hook in the 
garage and then helped his mother find a piece of rope he could have. 


At first glance it would seem that Johnny's goal was to tie the two 
vehicles together but when his mother questioned him she dis- 
covered that his real goal was to play with the other children. Since 
she also wanted this for him, she was able to help him find a more 
appropriate means of expressing his immediate goal. Because Johnny’s 
mother had fundamental respect for him, she was able to question 
him about his behavior and discover the real cause of it. Once the 
cause was established, she provided help and both Johnny and his 
mother reached the goal—playing with other children. 

Sometimes the child's goal and the adult’s goal are the same, as 
in the case of Johnny and his mother; sometimes the child and the 
adult oppose each other in their goals; and sometimes the adult's 
goal is independent or unrelated to the child's (5). 

In the case of mutual goals, help may be given when it scems that 
the child will not succeed without it. Often, however, if he is allowed 
to try for himself he will manage to work out a solution leading to 
his goal. When child and adult are in opposition, the child cannot 
follow the adult's goal without giving up his own. There are numer- 
ous occasions when this occurs; but the wise adult will attempt to be 
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sure his goal is the appropriate one before asking the child to aban- 
don his own goal. When the adult's goal is a new and untried one 
for the child, help is usually necessary to encourage him to try to 
achieve it. If the adult is sure his goal is a good one for the child he 
may insist the child try to reach it, even if considerable help is 
necessary. 


SETTING LIMITS 


Although effective guidance is based on respect for the child as a 
growing individual learning to cope with the complexities of the 
world, it does not mean that the child may do exactly as he desires. 
Such an indulgent attitude would be less than realistic, for all of us 
must live within certain boundaries. No one can do just as he 
pleases—if standards of society, neighborhood, and family are ig- 
nored, individuals must adjust to consequences. If a child refuses 
to wear sufficient clothing he is likely to catch cold; if he does not 
cat nutritional food he becomes ill; if he ignores others he fails to 
become a part of a group. Indeed, the adult who fails to help the 
child to recognize and find satisfactory adjustment to established 
rules fails to provide an optimum environment for growth. Children 
need experience in learning to adjust to limits. In the natural course 
of growing up many situations present themselves. It is hardly neces- 
sary to manufacture them. 


Authoritarian Approach 


Some adults approach children with the basic premise that their 
behavior is simply a result of the unfolding of abilities present at 
birth. They see the child as a miniature adult and attribute mature, 
adultlike motivations, perceptions, and reactions to him. With this 
type of orientation to guidance the adult feels the necessity for 
strictly and rigidly enforcing conduct he judges to be appropriate. 
The behavior of the child is already determined at birth, and the 
adult, at best. can only improve slightly on what the child already is. 
It is therefore unnecessary to consider the child's developmental 
needs and status or his readiness for an experience (1). Control is 
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achieved by techniques of threatening and physical punishment. 
Such "guidance" can only be labeled authoritarian. 

Diagram I in Figure 12.2 demonstrates the type of control exer- 
cised by the authoritarian adult. The child is so completely sur- 
rounded by a "wall of No” that he is unable to express his thoughts 
and feelings outwardly (3), but must turn in upon himself. Such a 
child sees himself as an inadequate person and is fearful of express- 
ing himself. He learns to respond from fear rather than from under- 
standing. He learns restraint when authority is present but has no 
self-control when authority is absent. 


Indulgent Approach 


Some adults who recognize the dangers and limitations of the 
authoritarian approach assume that the child must be allowed to 
express himself in whatever fashion he chooses. This attitude is based 
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Fig. 12.2. Three approaches to controlling children's behavior. (Reprinted by 
permission of Association for Childhood Education International, 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D.C. D. Keith 
Osborn, “Open and Closed Avenues,” Discipline, pp. 13-17- Bulle- 


tin 99, 1957.) 


on the assumption that the child is a “blank slate" upon which are 
written all his environmental experiences. Experiences form the basis 
for the developing child, and if he is allowed to follow his own de- 
sires he will ultimately develop into a mature, uninhibited adult, 
capable of functioning successfully in society. 

Those who accept this approach to guidance are loath to place 
any limits upon the child and indulge him in every whim, regardless 
of the consequences. Diagram I in Figure 12.2 shows the type of 
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control used by this indulgent adult. The “Wall of No” is completely 
removed and the child “. . . moves freely in any direction without 
control and without knowledge of the limitations society demands of 
him” (3, p. 15). Confusion, uncertainty, and disregard for others 
result. The child grows up unaware of the realistic limits to which 
he must adjust eventually. He has difficulty in controlling his feel- 
ings and constantly tests situations to discover whether any limits 
exist. 


Developmental Approach 


Other adults realize that the child is a growing and learning in 
dividual, not a small adult to be controlled from without until he 
“grows” to manhood, Neither is he a “blank slate” upon which must 
be written only his own desires. A child is a person in the process of 
becoming mature—he has wishes, wants, and desires which must in 
Some way be gratified, but within the limits set up by society (family, 
neighborhood, community). He is capable of assuming some re- 
sponsibility for his own behavior at each level of development, but 
he cannot be expected to make choices and decisions for which he 
has neither the knowledge nor the experience. It is at this point that 
adults can provide guidance which will be meaningful; with free- 
dom comes responsibility. The adult who attempts to help a child 
enjoy freedom and accept responsibility is truly guiding. Some con- 
trol must be maintained by the adult but the child is able to assume 
controls within the limits of his developing abilities, 

Diagram III in Figure 12.2 shows how the "Wall of No" is broken 
in some places to allow for freedom of choice and action. Control is 
maintained in areas for which the child has no basis for assuming 
responsibility, but follows the ever-changing maturity of the child. 
This developmental approach is realistic in the sense that limits and 
freedom are presented in relation to developing maturity. 

There is room in the developmental approach for flexibility— 
flexibility which allows for bending the rules when unusual situations 
arise. Chuck may not be allowed to ride his bicycle across town, but 
when the Scout troop takes a bicycle hike to the country he can go 
with them. To practice flexibility is not to be inconsistent. When 
circumstances change, limits must change also. Because children are 
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in the process of learning it is important to explain changes in limits 
so that they have experience making judgments in relation to the 
situation, rather than blindly accepting the rule. 

Practicing freedom with controls is difficult. It requires patience 
and understanding—understanding of children as individuals, and 
of their needs, their goals, and their abilities. It is difficult to remain 
firm when they can be so appealing; it is equally difficult to allow 
them the freedom to make mistakes. But the results are well worth 
the struggle—helping them to become adults with the emotional 
maturity to enjoy life, to approach society's dentands realistically, 
and to be aware of others and their feelings. 

When guidance is built upon affection and respect, with "just 
enough" help and approval, children learn to use these same prin- 
ciples in their relationships with others. When they are secure in the 
knowledge that they are competent and worthy they are able to trust 
life and adjust to the controls and limits facing everyone, secure in 
the freedom of self-control and competent to accept the responsi- 
bility such freedom involves. 


SELF-UNDERSTANDING 


The adult who embarks upon the process of guidance needs to 
know something about himself. His feelings, his experiences, his 
values and standards, and his goals affect the way he approaches 
helping children to develop self-control. The mature adult attempts 
to postpone the satisfaction of his own needs until he has helped 
the child to satisfy his. This does not mean that he ignores or denies 
his own needs, but that he tries to wait until someone less mature 
has achieved a measure of stability. 

It would be less than realistic to let children think they were the 
only individuals involved in the family or the classroom. It is im- 
portant for them to be able to recognize the wants and needs of 
others, When there is mutual love and respect children, too, can 
wait to gratify their needs in the manner that their level of develop- 
ment allows. 

Parents and teachers—particularly 
emotional involvement with children. Often their status a 


parents—should recognize their 
s effective 
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adults is challenged when their children do not seem to measure 
up to some preconceived notion held by themselves or others. A 
great deal of forbearance is required at such times. There should be 
a measure of comfort in the fact that all adults at times fecl guilty, 
inadequate, and discouraged in their guidance of children. In the 
final analysis children are surprisingly resilient. The important thing 
is guidance over a period of time. No parent or child need fear failure 
if occasional deviations occur. After all, guidance is a dynamic process 
involving parents or teachers and children. 
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CHAPTER 13 


observing and recording 
children’s behavior 


Through observation man has come to know the orderliness of 
his world. The astronomer sees the structure of the heavens and the 
orderly, consistent relation of the stars to each other and their regu- 
lated patterns of change. The botanist observes the cycle of change 
in unfolding plant life and notes the full circle as the plant grows 
to maturity, withers, and returns to the soil to provide nurture for 
other growing plants. The chemist, watching reactions of basic ele- 
ments, comes to know the relationships between them and learns, 
through repeated and controlled observations, to predict outcomes 
of these relationships. The student of human relationship records 
and attempts to analyze human behavior in terms of what is known 
of human growth and development. 

Some of the earliest knowledge about human behavior was gained 
through diary records about infants, usually set down by one or both 
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parents who, as scientists, were impressed with the process of human 
development (2, 10). Admittedly these "baby diaries" were incom- 
plete, fragmentary, and full of the personal bias displayed by proud 
parents. Nevertheless, they yielded many fruitful and significant 
facts about child behavior. 

Observing and interpreting the behavior of others is a continuous 
process, engaged in each time one person has contact with another. 
Children learn to respond to both verbal and nonverbal cues and 
to interpret them in terms of past experiences. Discussing how the 
ability to observe develops, Pease states, 


From the time the baby begins to realize there is more to his world 
than himself he learns to interpret and to respond to the behavior of 
others. As he receives recognition of his wants and needs for certain re- 
sponses and not for others he begins to sort out the appropriate be- 
havior. The toddler soon learns to stop when he hears his mother call, 
“No! No!" He usually is rewarded for his conforming behavior by being 
picked up, cuddled and cooed over. He feels loved, happy and secure 
at this moment. Through repeated similar experiences he learns to re- 
spond to his mother's words and her tone of voice. He sorts out thc 
behavior which is rewarding and satisfying to him and tends to repeat 
it to achieve the desired response from others. As hc grows older his ex- 
periences increase and he learns to respond to and to interpret their 
behavior (8, p. 14). 


Direct, controlled observation has been the primary tool of the 
scientist in the investigation of natural phenomena. As observation 
continues, concepts and theories are often either discarded in favor 
of more appropriate constructs or modified in light of existing ob- 
servable and testable knowledge. 


IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVATION 


It is impossible for even the most inexperienced person to observe 
a group of children without realizing that (1) there is some reason 
why a child behaves as he does, and (2) each child responds to his 
environment according to his own mature. Frequently a child's 
behavior stems from the stage of development he is in at the moment. 
The 7-yearold is observed to be moody, sad, and somewhat with- 
drawn from the neighborhood group. He spends relatively more 
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time watching television, listening to adults talk, or playing by him- 
self. Compared to his gregarious 10-year-old brother, who is con- 
stantly involved with other children or immersed in some complex 
and time-consuming project, he could be considered seclusive, slow 
to react, and immature in his behavior. Careful observation of a 
number of other 7-year-olds, however, will show that anyone in this 
age group tends to react in just this manner. Within a short time 
the behavior characteristics of this stage of growth will be replaced 
by other behavior patterns which reflect the child's maturing abilities. 
Thus it is that sometimes the cause of behavior can be traced to the 
particular stage of development in which the child is involved. 

However, not all behavior can be accounted for in this way. Some 
behavior results from variation in emotional, social, intellectual, and 
physical development. A 6-year-old may be able, intellectually, to 
understand the complex process of constructing an Erector set steam 
shovel but lack the physical skill to participate successfully in such 
construction. Frustrated with his physical inabiilty to perform up to 
his intellectual standards, he may in anger destroy the very toy with 
which he wishes to play. Children do not always reveal their feelings 
throtigh behavior; but by careful, objective observation many of the 
ways they face the process of socialization can be discovered. 

Each child presents a challenge of individuality to the observer. 
Although growth and development are relatively consistent for all, 
every individual expresses a unique pattern of behavior which is a 
product of the interaction between his genetic factors and his en- 
vironmental experiences. Observation reveals the differences as well 
as the similarities between children. Observation makes it possible 
to recognize the uniqueness of the individual and to gain knowledge 
and insight into the dynamic process of development. Observation 
dramatically reveals, to the student of human relationships, individ- 
ual differences, stages of development, variations of growth, and the 
effects of home, school, and peer-group environment. 

Parents and teachers have an unusual opportunity to discover how 
children develop for they have relatively long periods of daily con- 
tact-with them and can observe the intricate growth process as it is 
taking place. Through observation they become more sensitive to 
individual needs and are better able to provide an environment 
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which will encourage growth. Prescott comments on the importance 
of observation: 

It supplies facts which ultimately may refute certain tentative hy- 
potheses and confirm others, thus yielding deeper. insight into the dy- 
namics that shape the child's behavior and development. It provides 
the most practical way of testing the validity of all the hypotheses that 
have been made about him. And, most important, it provides the means 
of evaluating the effectiveness of the steps that are being taken to facili- 
tate his learning, his development, and his adjustment. Finally it records 
changes which are occurring in the dynamic constellation of forces play- 
ing within and upon him and demonstrates that the individual is grow- 
ing, changing, and fulfilling his potentialities to the degree made possible 
by the factors in his private world. For there is no final solution to any 
child's problem, just as there is no complete or ultimate self-realization 
for the individual. Instead, there are processes operating over a period 
of time, and the teacher is privileged to become, for a period, the source 
of significant dynamic elements in each child's constellation of develop- 
mental and limiting forces (9, p. 212). 

The observational method allows teachers to judge a child's 
achievement in many areas. In an attempt to evaluate devices for 
appraising achievement of elementary school children, Frandsen (5) 
compiled the information shown in Table 13.1. This table relates a 
number of appraisal devices to the objectives frequently considered 
important in elementary school teaching. Observation was found to 
be more useful than any other device for estimating achievement 
of the objectives. This does not mean that it is necessary, or even 
desirable, for all achievement to be measured only by observation; 
but Frandsen's evaluation does suggest the importance of observa- 
tion in understanding children's development. 

As skill in observation increases, the observer begins to identify 
with the child or children in question. Such identification enables 
him to feel or empathize with the child and to understand more 
clearly the pressures, joys, and pleasures children experience. He also 
gains insight into the difficult task of learning to live in a symbolic 
culture (6). Through observation adults become more child-conscious 
and expand their awareness of how children express growth and 
learning through activities, Greater understanding and appreciation 
of the child's world and his orientation to it brings greater under- 
standing of the adult and his relationship with others. 
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Observation, whether conducted under the controlled and precise 
conditions employed by the professional scientist or engaged in cas- 
ually by interested and questioning parents, is an integral part of 
learning to understand the behavior of others. And as the ability to 
observe and to interpret behavior increases, the ability to understand 
oneself and others increases. 


OBSERVER BIAS 


Each person tends to see and interpret the actions of others in the 
light of his own past experiences or pattern of meaning: His values 
and attitudes are a result of accumulated experiences in which be- 
havior has been rewarded or punished to establish specific concepts 
and feelings. New situations containing elements of past experiences 
are interpreted in terms of established feelings, values, and attitudes. 
Thus each person brings to any situation he observes his own per- 


sonal bias. 
Two people watching 10-year-old Mark as he plays ball with a 
group of his peers record their observations as follows: 


Observer A. Mark catches the ball, turns toward the open field and 
begins to run away from the others. As the other children realize that 
Mark is running away from them they give chase. They catch up with 
him before he leaves the field and begin to tackle and fall all over him. 
Mark pushes and hits several of them with his fists, The other children 
return his blows and soon have him on the ground. He turns to Paul, who 
has him pinned down, and bites him on the arm. Paul releases Mark and 
jumps up holding his arm. Mark scrambles to his feet, tosses the ball to 
Bob and the group runs back to the center of the field and resumes the 

me. 

Wo B. Mark catches the ball and runs away from the others. 
They run after him and when they get to him he turns on them and 
begins to fight. He is very aggressive, hitting several of the children hard 
with his fists. Instead of giving Paul the ball, Mark grabs him and bites 
him on the arm with all his might. The children respond to this childish 
behavior by backing away from Mark. Mark tosses the ball to Bob and 
the rest of the children, rejecting Mark, tum away from him as they all 


return to the game. 
The first observer recorded the interaction as it happened, using 
details of individual behavior to convey a more complete picture of 
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total interaction. The second observer, who during his own childhood 
had been severely punished for biting, recorded the biting behavior 
in detail, minimizing preceding and following events. Observer A has 
recorded with relatively little bias, allowing for whatever interpreta- 
tion the reader wishes to place on the behavior and providing factual 
information for making judgments. Observer B, on the other hand, 
has interjected his own personal bias into the observation and has 
attempted to evaluate and interpret Mark's behavior (e.g., aggressive, 
childish, rejecting). His observation strongly suggests that Mark is 
quick to use physical force, immature in his ability to cope with his 
peers, and lacking in the courage to fight fairly. Each of these ob- 
servations of the same behavioral episode presents a different picture 
of Mark and each picture is directly related to the experiences, atti- 
tudes, and feelings of the observer. 

Not only does personal bias tend to affect the description of what 
is recorded but it also affects what is recorded. Individuals select the 
behavior that is meaningful to them and largely ignore other aspects 
of the behavioral situation which might also have significance in the 
interpretation of the child's actions. 

It would be unrealistic to demand that all bias should be excluded 
from the observational record. Indeed, it would be an unusual person 
who had reached adulthood without a set of values and attitudes 
ander which he operated and by which he interpreted his environ- 
ment. However, much of the bias in records can be minimized if the 
observer recognizes that the behavior being observed does not support 
his judgment. If Observer B had recorded only what he saw and not 
what he felt, he would have written that Mark hit other children but 
would have refrained from stating that Mark was very aggressive. 
Observer B gave no factual evidence in his record that Mark was 
childish or that the children actually did reject him. Suggesting that 
Mark's behavior was childish was Observer B's interpretation of the 
situation. Another person might see Mark as having a sense of humor 
and behaving in accord with his level of development. It is important 
for all who attempt to learn about children through observation to 
recognize some of their biases and report observed behavior accord- 
ingly. 
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SELECTION OF SIGNIFICANT BEHAVIOR 


One requisite in observing children's activities is to be able to select 
behavior with some meaning relative to the child in question and to 
the understanding of growth and development in general. Many 
things a child does, says, or thinks probably are of importance to him 
but may not increase the observer's understanding either of the child 
or of development. Some activities are automatic and routine; when 
isolated out of context in an observational record they yield relatively 
little of significance. Behavior differs in quality, intensity, amount, 
and relationships. To further confound the observer, behavior varies 
from child to child and within the same child over time. 

The student of human development must learn to discriminate 
between behavior which warrants study and that which is of little 


consequence. 


Purpose of Observation 


What is selected to be observed depends to a large extent upon 
the purpose of the observation. A child's behavior becomes significant 
in relation to something. Only when the purpose of an observation is 
known, at least in a general way, can the observer look for significant 
behavior. For example, a group of students assigned to observe school- 
age children for evidence of individual differences within the same 
age group may report: 

Two 11-year-old boys were riding their bicycles down the street when 

they came to a red light, stopped until the light changed, and then pro- 
ceeded on their way. 
Such an anecdote gives no information regarding individual differ- 
ences between the boys and has no particular significance. In fact, it 
is of little value unless it is one of a number of observations on these 
two boys, and is used to suggest their ability to follow symbols and 
to achieve a high degree of motor coordination. By 11 or 12 years of 
age most children have long since mastered the skills necessary for 
these activities and the behavior is more or less routine. 

If the observer saw and recorded that one of the boys rode his 
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bicycle without holding onto the handle bars while the other made 
figure eights in the road, the observation would begin to take on 
significance in terms of the purpose of the assignment. When ob- 
servation is conducted within a frame of reference (e.g., motor skill, 
intellectual ability, peer-group relationships), the observer is more 
likely to record behavior illustrating concepts of development and 
relationships to increase his understanding of growth. 


Functional Unity 


It is difficult to know at what point to begin recording an activity 
and when to consider the sequence of behavioral events completed. 
It is equally difficult to discriminate between behavior which has 
meaning for the event being observed and that which is extraneous. 
The concept of functional unity (4) helps to limit an observation, 
giving an event organization as well as meaning. 

In its simplest form functional unity means that events have unity 
to the degree that they share some common characteristic. For ex- 
ample, a ball is round and so is an orange. The ball and orange have 
the characteristic of roundness in common and thus they can be said 
to have a degree of functional unity. A 9-year-old is playing baseball 
with four other boys. His behavior, whether with the ball and bat or 
with the other boys, has functional unity because to some degree it 
is organized around playing that particular baseball game. 

Functional unity can also be seen in behavior which changes con- 
comitantly, i.e., as some segment of an activity changes other aspects 
change also. As the 9-year-old increases in his ability to hit the base- 
ball accurately he gains status with his playmates. 

Situations in which one aspect of behavior depends upon another 
also display functional unity. This cause-and-effect element can be 
illustrated by the o-year-old who hits the ball and then runs the bases. 
Unless he is able to hit the ball he cannot run. Hitting the ball is 
the cause and running is the effect. 

It is important to recognize that most units of behavior are organ- 
ized around more than one type of functional unity. In other words, 
it is not necessary to exclude behavior which is primarily cause-and- 
effect simply because the observation was planned to explore con- 
comitant change. Note the following recorded observation of the 
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behavior of a group of 8-year-old boys who were playing with some 
puppets: 


Bob, Joe, and Charles were presenting a little drama, “Life With 
Father.” For a hospital scene, they decided they needed more props. 
I went into the storage room with them to look for some doll clothes. 
Bob discovered a trunk or large suitcase on the bottom shelf. He asked 
me what was in it. I told him that I didn't know, but that Joe had found 
the doll clothes so let’s go out and finish the play. Bob returned with me 
to the puppet show, but I saw him go back to the store room several 
minutes later. After waiting for a few seconds, I followed him in. Bob 
was down on the floor opening the suitcase. After opening it and looking 
inside, he left the storeroom and returned to the puppet play. 

For the hospital scene Charles said, “Joe, you be the father, Bob can 

be the little boy who is going to have his tonsils out, and I'll be the doc- 
tor" Bob said he didn't want to be the boy but both Joe and Charles 
said he had to be. Charles then said, "If you are the little boy you can 
ask for whatever you want to eat and your dad and the doctor will have 
to bring it to you." Bob looked at Charles for a minute and said, “Well, 
all right if I can have whatever I want.” The drama then continued with 
the actors playing their assigned roles. 
If the teacher who recorded this observation had been concerned 
only with the activities centering primarily around the dramatic play 
he would have missed the episode of the suitcase. The picture of Bob 
in relationship to his companions would have been slightly different 
and there would have been less opportunity to gain insight into his 
behavior, including a large portion of curiosity. 

Without some logical approach which sets the limits of an ob- 
served event, the recorded behavior appears to be a group of unrelated 
activities having little bearing on the dynamic interaction of child 
and environment. When the purpose of an observation is clear, 
regardless of how general it may be, and when the observer is skilled 
in identifying segments of behavior, the observational method be- 
comes an important means of increasing understanding of child be- 
havior. 


RECORDING OBSERVATIONS 


Recording children’s behavior is difficult and exhausting work. It 
is necessary to reconstruct the observation so accurately that the 
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record communicates fully and vividly what was seen and felt. Yet 
an observation should be as objective and unbiased as possible. 


Identifying Information 


The first step in acquiring skill in recording objectively is to learn 
to identify the observation. Each observational situation should give 
the date, the location, and the name and age of the child. The date 
is important for later interpretation of the child’s behavior. An un- 
dated record is almost impossible to use in a series of observations 
illustrating the growth of a particular child over time. Occasionally 
the date gives a clue to the cause of the behavior—for example, 
Christmas, Halloween, or a vacation trip. The location and the age 
of the child or children immediately place the observation within a 
frame of reference so that the behavioral record which follows be- 
comes more meaningful. The following recorded observation, with- 
out the identifying information, is a case in point: 


Bob played at this for almost 1Y4 hours. He would first wind it up and 
hit some pins but when the others hit more than he did he would say, 
"I've just got to get more of them!" He was winning though. Finally he 
started using his belt for the string to wind up the top. When he pulled 
the belt it knocked down all the pins. He played until he was called to 
join the other children in the group for their meeting. 


From this record it is impossible to know specifically what Bob is 
doing and whether his behavior is appropriate for his age. When the 
identifying information is added several facts become clearer. 


DATE: March 21 

CHILD: Robert, 9 years 3 months 

LOCATION: Playing skittles in Older Children’s Playroom with Charles, 
9 years 9 months; John, 9 years 2 months; and Mary, 9 years 
6 months. 


Now it can be understood that Bob is a 9-year-old playing a com- 
petitive game with other children approximately his age. His en- 
thusiasm, his intense interest in developing accuracy or skill at 
knocking down the pins, and his competitive spirit are placed within 
the framework of his stage of development. His activities take on 
significance as typical behavior for his age and level of development. 
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Achieving Objectivity 


One of the most obvious requirements in recording children's 
behavior is to be objective about the behavior and to record enough 
detail to convey the situation as accurately as possible. If the ob- 
server's personal feelings about the behavior and his interpretation 
of it interfere he will present a biased account. 

A simple and effective means of minimizing such bias is to record 
behavior on a sheet of paper divided in two columns. On the left- 
hand side the observer records the facts, or only what he or anyone 
else might see. On the right hand side he writes his feelings, or his 
interpretation of what he sees. The following example may help to 


make this point clear: 


Facrs 
DATE: March 9 
LOCATION: At the skittle table and the 
puppet stage in the Older 
Children's Playroom 
CHILDREN: Robb, John, Joel, Roberta, 


and Sally — all approxi- 
mately 8 years of age 


Robb, John and his guest Joel were 
playing skittle. John had the first turn. 
His spin came off smoothly and he col- 
lected 85 points. Next it was Robb's 
turn. : 

While Robb took his turn, and later 
while Joel took his, John ran over to the 
puppet stage where Roberta and Sally 
were playing with the puppets behind 
the stage. 

John peeked through the curtains, 
knocked on the stage, ran around back, 
came out front” again, and peeked 
through the curtains. 

Robb called John back for his turn. 

John took his turn at the skittle and 
again ran back to the puppet stage. 

Later Robb and Joel joined John in 


FEELINGS 


John seems to have motor 
coordination. 


John is interested in the 
girls but still wants to be with 
the other boys. 


He likes to tease and is 
clever in the way he does it. 


He really does want to 
tease the girls! 
Apparently the others are 
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FEELINGS 
his activities around the girls and their interested in girls too. They 
puppets. are willing to follow John’s 


lead. 


Once skill has been developed in differentiating between facts 
(what is seen) and personal feelings (how the observer felt about 
the behavior), recordings do not need to be made in such a cate- 
gorical fashion. When the observer recognizes his feelings he can 
produce an account of his observation and indicate his personal 
impressions by bracketing the statements which are uniquely his. 


DATE: March 12 

Location: Box hockey table in Older Children’s Playroom 

cmipREN: Roberta, 8 years 3 months; Sally, 8 years 6 months, Gyneth 
and Beverly, student assistants 


Roberta and Sally asked the two students if they would play box hockey 
with them. Roberta said, "Sally and I will stand you and Gyneth." The 
two girls took up their positions opposing Gyneth and myself. As the 
ball moved onto Roberta's part of the field or table she would bend over, 
turn the knobs which manipulated the pegs on the field which in tum 
move the ball, jump around and shout. [Roberta gets very excited, so 
much so that she often misses the ball] When the ball rolled out of 
her reach into her partner's reach, she shouted encouragement and 
clapped her hands. [She bounces all over the place. Roberta is mature 
enough in her social relations to enjoy her partner's success.] 


The observers feelings about the activities of the children are im- 
portant contributions to the record. Frequently such statements add 
insight and emotional tone to the observation, increasing its repre- 
sentation of the child's behavior. " 

Objectivity can be increased by quoting the child under observa- 
tion. Such a technique frequently enables the observer to reproduce 
the feelings of the child without introducing personal bias. A com- 
parison of two observational records may help to clarify this point. 


DATE: December 12 
CHILD: Debbie, 7 years 6 months 
LOCATION: Art table in Older Children’s Playroom 


I remarked to Debbie who was sitting next to me that the Santa Claus 
she was making was nice. She showed me her Santa which she had made 
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with red construction paper. I asked her if she would like to put some 
cotton on it for the beard. She answered very politely in the affirmative. 
I got the cotton from the supply cart and brought it to her. She imme- 
diately started to share it with the others at the table. The girl on the 
other side of me asked for something, which I got for her. By this time 
Debbie had most of the cotton on her beard. She looked at it for a 
moment, I asked if she would like some more cotton for the stocking- 
cap tassel but she refused the offer. 


Written to include the actual conversation in the interaction this 
record read as follows: 


I sat down at a table where there were all girls. I said to Debbie, 
who was sitting next to me, "How nice! You're making a Santa Claus." 
She handed me her Santa and said, "I put the white paper on the 
red paper so I could have a place to make the eyes and mouth. You 
know, it doesn’t show up too well on the red paper." I suggested, “Would 
you like some cotton for the beard?" Debbie responded with, “Yes, if it 
wouldn’t be any trouble.” I got the cotton from the supply cart and 
brought it to her. She took the cotton and turned to the girl next to her, 
“Would you like to use some? I don’t need it all.” 

While I helped the girl on the other side of me Debbie finished the 
beard on the Santa. She looked at it for a moment and a frown appeared 
on her face. She turned her head to one side and held the Santa at arm’s 
length. I said, “Would you like some more cotton for the stocking-cap 
tassel?” Debbie replied, “Yes, but I already have the tassel done and I 
don’t want to make it look funny with so much cotton.” 


Comparing the two records of the same interaction shows that 
greater understanding of Debbie’s behavior is gained when conver- 
sation is reported. Although the first tecording described the situation 
and some of the behavior, it failed to indicate adequately how Debbie 
related to others,.her ability to initiate, carry through, and evaluate 
creative ideas, and her consideration for others, 

To be objective, an observational record should be as free of per- 
sonal and undocumented statements as possible. The following ex- 
ample of one student's first attempt at recording behavior summar- 
izes some of the difficulties encountered in recording objectively. 
The passages in italics indicate the value judgments which have been 
made without providing the behavioral evidence necessary to sup- 
port them, 
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DATE: December 12 
LOcATION: In the block corner of the Older Children’s Playroom 
cHiLDREN: Charles, 7 years 3 months; John, 7 years 5 months 


Charles was playing with the blocks and was quite intent with his work. 
He was using the blocks that make into a railroad track. He had been 
working on it for several minutes. 

I asked him if he were going to build a whole city around his track. 
He said, “I don’t know.” He was very meticulous in his building. 

The next thing I noticed was that he did not have a nametag. I said, 
“My name is Judy, but I don’t know yours.” He answered, “Charles.” 
I asked if he would like to have a nametag, but he promptly answered 
that he would not. I also asked him if he didn’t want to make a Christmas 
calendar, but he again said, “No.” 

I started off on another avenue of conversation, hoping to find some- 
thing he was interested in and would talk about. “Do you have a train at 
home?” Again he only gave me a short yes answer. 

Just then John came over and started building around Charles, but 
Charles paid no attention to him. John asked Charles a question about 
the train at home, but still Charles was not willing to talk about it. I asked 
the boys if they were friends and if they had come to the playroom to- 
gether. They replied yes. By this time Charles had a very elaborate track 
put together, with all of the extra pieces that went with the set around it. 
He sat back and looked at it for a moment. John, seeing that Charles was 
finished, said, “Let’s go over and make a Santa Claus.” They both went 
over to get some paper off of the supply cart. 


LEVEL OF RECORDING OBSERVATIONS 


Recording the activities of children objectively is a complex task. 
Although a child tends over time to establish reaction patterns which 
have stability, the manifestations of these patterns are dynamic and 
varied. An excerpt from a case study of David succinctly illustrates 
this point: 

David, at 11 years of age, has learned to face anything he interprets 
as an attack upon himself with aggression rather than withdrawal. 
Through the years David has consistently defended himself, although 
the method of defense has changed as he has acquired more skill and 


understanding of others. . à 

As a s-yearold David was inclined to physically attack a child who 
took toys from him. After he started to school and learned the power 
of words he hit children less often but tended to call them names and in 
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other verbal ways degrade them until they returned his possessions. By 
the time David was 10 years old he still faced threats aggressively but he 
now could divert the other children or talk to them, presenting a logical 
and acceptable approach to their problems. If three of the boys wanted 
to run the engine of an electric train David was able to suggest that each 
boy take a turn. Further, he was able to point out that by sharing the 
experience all of the boys would have an opportunity to be the "engi- 
neer,” 


It is no wonder that the student of human behavior experiences 
difficulty in conveying logically and accurately the subtleties of a 
child's activities. It may help to bring some degree of organization to 
the problem if the observer thinks in terms of three levels of record- 
ing, covering gross behavior, detailed behavior, and analysis of be- 
havior. 


Gross Behavior 


The first and least complicated level is concerned with gross be- 
havior. The observer reports only what the child does, usually focus- 
ing upon gross motor activities (3). Such items as where the child is, 
where he goes, what he does, what he has to say, and to whom he 
said it are recorded. This type of recording could also be considered 
as emphasizing the child's purposeful behavior. (7). 


DATE: June 24 

LOCATION: Joan’s back yard 

CHILDREN: Joan, 10 years 9 months; Ellen, 10 years 2 months; Katie, 6 
years 5 months 


Joan is seated in the tire swing which is attached to a large elm tree. 
She grasps the tire in each hand, encircling the outside rim. She stiffens 
her legs and pushes her body backward. Suddenly she bends her legs and 
the tire begins to swing. She alternately stiffens and bends her legs in 
opposition to her body until she can no longer touch the ground. 

When the swing is going under its own momentum she draws her feet 
under her, grasps the single rope and hoists herself to the top of the tire 
—straddling the rope. Holding the rope higher up she climbs to the top 
of the tire so that now she is standing on it. 

Katie and Ellen run into the yard, stop and ask, “Joan, what are you 
doing?” Joan responds with, “Swinging, what do you think?” Ellen, ap- 
proaching the swing, says, "Stop the swing and I'll get on too." Joan 
slides down until she is once again straddling the rope while Ellen sits 
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down in the tire. Katie says, “Where can I sit?" as she tries to push 
Ellen out of the tire. Ellen pushes her back and Katie lands in a sitting 
position on the ground in front of Joan and Ellen. 


Detailed Behavior 


Recording gross motor activities reconstructs the behavior as the 
observer saw it but fails to convey how the child felt about the situa- 
tion. The highly expressive movements and activities of a child help 
to define what kind of child he is. Dowley says, 


Good observation of human behavior is at once the most exact kind 
of reporting and the most exact expression of feelings. This requires not 
only getting on paper the actual words the child says or the obvious 
actions he performs, but the more subtle characteristics of facial and 
postural expression by which he reveals his pleasure, dissatisfaction, fear, 
yearning, or inadequacy in relation to the events taking place (3, p. 115). 


The second level of recording includes gross activities, as on the 
first level, but also the finer details of behavior which indicate the 
child’s feelings. Such a record requires that the observer place him- 
self in the position of the child and attempt to feel as the child is 
feeling. 


Joan is seated in the tire swing, idly making marks with the toe of her 
shoe in the dirt under the swing. Occasionally she gazes down the street, 
turning her head now this way, now that, as she peers into the distance. 
Suddenly her body becomes tense, she quickly draws back, stiffening her 
legs, and grasps the tire tightly. She momentarily hesitates in this posi- 
tion and with one smooth and coordinated movement simultaneously 
bends her knees and releases the tension in her body. As she begins to 
swing, her long hair flying behind her, her eyes take on a sparkle, her 
mouth is held partly open, and she laughs out loud. 2 

When Joan can no longer touch the ground with her feet she gives 
one more tremendous push with her body and begins to climb to the top 
of the tire. She pauses a moment with her legs astride the rope but imme- 
diately continues climbing until she is standing on top of the tire. She 
has one arin wrapped about the rope and waves her free hand in the air. 
Her head is pushed back and she is laughing. 

Katie and Ellen come bounding into the yard and suddenly stop when 
they see Joan. Ellen says, “Joan, what, are you doing?” Joan looks down 
from her high perch, smiles, and tossing her hair out of her eyes says, 
“Swinging, what do you think?” Ellen slowly comes closer to the swing 
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and tentatively tries to touch the tire, saying, "Stop the swing and I'll get 
on too." With one quick movement Joan drops to a sitting position on 
the top of the tire while Ellen sits inside the tire. Ellen looks down at 
her dress, fixes one of the folds, then looks up at Joan and smilingly 
grasps her legs. 

In the meantime Katie runs from where she entered the yard and says, 
"Where can I sit?" Her head is tilted slightly to the side as she looks at 
the girls. Before they can respond Katie runs up to Ellen, quickly turns 
around and tries to sit where Ellen is. Ellen pushes her back and Katie 
lands in a sitting position on the ground in front of Joan and Ellen, who 
burst out laughing. A surprised and questioning look momentarily flits 
across Katie's face and then she too begins to laugh, holding her stomach 
with her hands and bending her body until her head is almost touching 
the ground in front of her. 


The addition of the facial and postural expressions of these three 
children has changed the entire approach to the episode. In the first 
record it would have been easy to hypothesize that the two older 
girls were imposing upon the younger child and attempting to ex- 
clude her from their play. Ellen might appear to be selfish and 
possessive while Joan might seem unconcerned about the feelings of 
others. With the addition of examples of detailed behavior the rec- 
ord depicts.a group of girls who can see and enjoy a humorous 
situation. Katie is able to laugh at herself, Joan enjoys freedom of 
movement, and Ellen likes companionship. 

Additional observations of these girls in a variety of situations 
would be required before definitive statements about the character- 
istics of their behavior could be made. However, on the basis of this 
observation, which included detailed behavior, an observer would 
be justified in drawing tentative conclusions about their behavior. 


Analysis of Behavior 


The third level of recording observations is concerned with anal- 
ysis of behavior. The observer's analysis may be made in terms of 
what he knows about the growth and development of children, what 
he understands about the particular child being observed, or a com- 
bination of both. Although an observation should be able to stand 
alone, the addition of the observer's analysis increases the meaning of 
the episode, Even if the analysis is inaccurate, it can be checked 
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against the reported facts and can serve as a means of establishing 
greater skill in observing objectively. 

From a methodological point of view the analysis of the behavior 
situation should appear in a separate paragraph or paragraphs at the 
end of the record. Analysis probably should not appear to any great 
extent throughout the body of the observational record. Suppose that 
the following analysis had been available with the preceding observa- 
tion: 

Joan seemed somewhat bored while she was sitting in the swing. But 
this was not for long. Joan always seems able to find something that in- 
terests her. Often she is with other children but she can enjoy being alone. 

I had the definite impression that she was looking around for some- 
thing to do. Joan is very skillful in motor activities. Her movements are 
smooth and well coordinated and she enjoys using her body. She ex- 
presses her feelings freely through her body posture and muscle tone. 

Ellen is somewhat hesitant in approaching people. She is not always 
sure she will be accepted. Sometimes Ellen does not do the right things 
to get the reaction she desires. I have often observed her standing on the à 
edge of a group of children, watching but seeming to hesitate to join 
them. I felt she was startled by the force she used in pushing Katie but 
when Katie started to laugh Ellen seemed to relax and could join in the 
humor of the situation. : 

Katie is easy-going and has no fear of being accepted. She just expects 
people to like her, and they usually do. She is quick to see the humor in 
a situation and turned what could have been a fight into a satisfying 
experience. 

The analysis of the girls’ play points out something of the quality 
of the interaction and gives further insight into the strength. and 
intensity of individual behavior. It helps in formulating hypotheses 
about the behavior of these children which can be verified or rejected 


bv additional observations. 


All three levels are characterized by accurate, objective recording. 
The first level, concerned primarily with gross activities, is an excel 
lent method to use in training the uninitiated observer to the rigor- 
ous task of reporting what is seen. The second and third levels (de- 
tailed and analysis) help to develop an awareness of behavior and 
provide an opportunity for applying general knowledge about growth 
and development to individual children. 
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OBSERVER BEHAVIOR 


The primary purpose of observation is to learn more about the 
behavior of children. Just as the chemist must maintain a controlled 
environment in which to discover the reaction of the elements so 
must the observer endeavor to see the behavior of children free from 
observer influence. 

The presence of adults who are not part of the usual environment 
may affect the children's behavior. Some will be more inhibited in 
their activities, refusing to play or work as they normally would. 
Others may become overstimulated by the additional attention or 
may attempt to interact with the observer. It is, of course, impossible 
to avoid the fact that a stranger is present but the conduct of the 
observer can minimize his influence in the situation. 

Generally speaking, there are two types of observers: the non- 
participant and the participant. The nonparticipant observes chil- 
dren without interacting with them—as an onlooker in the strictest 
sense of the word. The participant observes while he works with 
children. Students usually fall into the first category; teachers and 
parents into the second. 


Nonparticipant Observer 


It is important for the nonparticipant observer to remain as in- 
conspicuous as possible; this usually means that he keeps in the back- 
ground. Where observation booths are available this is a relatively 
simple matter, but many situations lack this convenience. When a 
student is observing in a classroom he usually is right in the room 
with the children, If the observation occurs out of doors he must be 
close enough to see and hear but not so close that the children be- 
come unduly conscious of him. An observer can quickly become 
aware of the general areas in which children are and avoid having 
to pass through them. 

Another rule for the nonparticipant observer is not to interact with 
the children in the situation. Occasionally a child wil] become curious 
and attempt to engage. an observer in conversation. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is necessary for the observer to answer the child's 
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questions politely but in a nonspecific manner. However, the observer 
does not need to prolong or extend the conversation. The following 
excerpt from One Boy's Day illustrates the role of the nonparticipant 
observer. The setting is in 9-year-old Raymond's classroom during a 
morning at school: 


Raymond came bounding up the steps from the washroom. 

He said pleasantly to me, “Hi, Harold.” 

Greeting him with a smile, I said, “Hello.” 

Raymond continued walking purposefully across the hall, through the 
cloakroom, and into the classroom. 

He stopped at the teacher’s desk. He stood there a moment rubbing 
his hands together and listening to a conversation between the teacher 
and some other children. 

He went quickly to his seat. 

He sat idly holding his pencil in his hands with his number workbook 
open before him. 

Reymond turned around, looked at me, and smiled. 

He held up his right hand to show me the ink on his fingers. 

He turned his hand over, looked at it, and smiled. 

Then he turned back toward the front. ‘ 

He picked up the ballpoint pen which had been the source of the ink 
on his fingers. He took the cap off the pen and examined it (1, pp. 149- 


150). 

If Raymond's observer had refused to answer his friendly greeting 
or had encouraged Raymond to come and show him the ink on his 
finger Raymond's behavior undoubtedly would have been altered. By 
recognizing the interaction initiated by Raymond but not encourag- 
ing it the observer was able to remain in the background. Bi A 

Finally, it must be remembered that the observer is in the situation 
through the courtesy of the adults responsible for the children. At no 
time does an observer assume responsibility for the children. If an 
occasion should arise which the observer feels needs adult attention, 
the adults in charge can be notified, but he does not participate un- 
less asked to. 


Participant Observer 


For those who work with children the process ieee ste 
constant challenge of observing and evaluating behavior and apply 
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ing the knowledge thus gained in the planning of meaningful pro- 
grams to meet individual and group needs. It is important for the 
teacher (or teacher-in-training) to observe what is taking place among 
the children under his care so that they may have the best possible 
experiences. 

The participant observer has a particularly difficult task, for gen- 
erally he may not take notes while he is working with the children. 
Not only would this be difficult physically but note-taking empha- 
sizes the fact that some children are being singled out for observation. 
The participant observer must train himself to be so alert to what 
children are doing that he will be able to recall their behavior at a 
later time when he is able to make a written record. His first attempts 
at this type of recording probably will be incomplete and time con- 
suming, but as he continues to practice greater skill develops rapidly 
and his observational records contain more and more detail. Such 
records are invaluable to a teacher who is attempting to understand 
children as unique individuals. 

Dowley aptly summarizes the benefits of observation to parents 
and teachers: 


As parents and teachers practice the observational arts and grow in 
skill and sensitivity in exploring the child's world and its meaning, they 
will become so sensitized to the purposing, feeling child that they will 
find themselves automatically in tune with him (3, p. 117). 


PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES 


A great deal has been said in this book about the advantages to 
parents, teachers, and students of learning to observe the behavior 
of children, Emphasis has been placed on learning to observe ob- 
jectively and analyzing the observations in terms of what is known 
about individual children, as well as the general body of knowledge 
about growth and development. It has been assumed that the people 
who will use this information are professional in the sense that they 
intend to work with children—their own or others’. From the profes- 
sional point of view it is important that information gained from 
observing children be considered confidential, 

The beginning observer does not always see what is happening 
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in its entirety. He is in no position to be aware of what has gone 
before or what may come later. His analysis is based on knowledge 
which he is in the process of acquiring. Even the veteran observer 
is not infallible in his interpretation. 

When observational records are considered out of context there is 
danger of misinterpretation. Teachers make observation assignments 
for a variety of reasons; some are related to the children but many 
are designed to increase the student's understanding. 

Careless handling of records or discussions outside a professional 
framework can quickly affect both children and their families. Such 
a situation may lead to family and community misconceptions which 
may do lasting damage to the child. Families may, and justifiably, 
refuse to allow their children to participate in situations which in- 
volve observation. 

It would be unfortunate indeed if, through the misuse of obser- 
vational records, the very purpose of observation were to be defeated. 
For in the last analysis children and their welfare are the ultimate 
concern of all who seck to study and work with them. 
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CHAPTER l4 


summary of age 
characteristics 


Each child develops in his own way. There is orderliness in growth, 
however. Even with variations, children are similar enough so that 
one may expect a certain pattern at each age level. Bear in mind that 
chronological age is only one way to evaluate the growth level of a 
particular child. The age characteristics presented in this chapter are 
meant to be used as a general "thumbnail" guide for the convenience 
of students, parents, and teachers. One cannot rightfully use them 
to determine whether a given child is “normal” or "average" for his 
age. Rather they are presented to help the reader identify ages and 
become familiar with what lies ahead and what preceded the present 
stage of growth. 

Note that with each age one can often see the roots of develop- 
ment yet to come. The ganging of 9- and 10-year-old children is pre- 
ceded by the increasing awareness of and interest in peers of 8-year- 
olds. Indiscriminate collections finally give way to organized and 


The 5-year-old. 
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purposeful collecting. In many cases a characteristic wanes when it 
has outlived its usefulness in contributing to the maturity of the 
child. 

There is a rhythm to growth which is apparent as one observes the 
characteristics of age levels. The moodiness of the 7-year-old becomes 
the expansiveness of the 8. At 9 there is variability of mood: timid— 
bold, cheerful—grumpy. At 10 the child is casual, relaxed, congenial, 
and poised. 

Increasing attempts to draw away from dependence upon adults is 
associated with growing peer interaction. This indicates the con- 
tinual striving of the organism for independence and self-determina- 
tion. The roots of adult patterns of behavior are already becoming 
established. 

These characteristics do not tell one how to guide children. But 
knowledge of them is critical in determining what kinds of guidance 
are most effective. They also assist one to determine whether a given 
behavior is part of the growth sequence or an indicator of potential 
problems. 


Tue 5-YEAR-OLD 
GENERAL Is friendly. 
Is competent. 
Likes to dress up. 
Is interested in adult activities. 
Is project minded. 
Likes praise. 
Is dependable. 
Likes to feel independent. 


Is serious. 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
OTHERS 
ADULTS Likes to help either parent. 
Is companionable. 
Likes to run simple errands. 
Enjoys conversations with adults. 
PEERS Is a poor group member. 


Is a tattletale. 

Needs adult supervision. 
Is demanding. 

Hits and pushes. 


The 6-vear-old. 
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PHYSICAL GROWTH AND 
MOTOR SKILLS Handles sled and tricycle well. 
Hops and skips. 
Cuts, pastes, and draws pictures. 
Handles tools geared to size. 
Can handle most dressing. 


INTERESTS AND 

INTELLECTUAL SKILLS Knows numbers up to 10. 
Has vague concepts of time. 
Enjoys being read to. 
Is more goal-directed than at 4. 
Has questions that are purposeful. 


Tue 6-YEAR-OLD 
GENERAL Tends to go to extremes of behavior. 
Is excitable. 
Is preoccupied. 
Is apprehensive. 
Is imaginative. 
Is dependable. 
Likes to help. 
Dawdles. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
OTHERS 
ADULTS Is companionable. 
Is delightful. 
Is demanding. 
Is hesitant. 


PEERS Is demanding. 
Plays well with companion but is a poor group 
member. 
Needs adult supervision. 
Has no group loyalty. 
Is a tattletale. 


PHYSICAL GROWTH AND 
MOTOR SKILLS Is at ugly-duckling stage. 
Has one or two permanent teeth. 
Is losing knock-knees. 
Is losing protruding abdomen. 
Is active. 


‘The 7-year-old. 
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INTERESTS AND 
INTELLECTUAL SKILLS 


GENERAL 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
OTHERS 
ADULTS 


PEERS 


PHYSICAL GROWTH AND 
MOTOR SKILLS 


Has acquired most basic motor skills. 
Is beginning to practice and combine skills. 
Is easily frustrated by lack of fine motor skills. 


Carries on long conversations. 
May have imaginative playmate. 
Knows common coins. 

Knows numbers up to 30. 

Likes action on television. 
Enjoys imaginative play. 

Likes books and stories. 

Is losing interest in toys per se. 
Has interest in school subjects. 


Tue 7-YEAR-OLD 
Is dissatisfied. 
Sulks. 
Lapses into musing moods. 
Mutters; minor strains of sadness. 
Complains. 
Is a good listener. 
Is intensively preoccupied. 
Is competitive. 
Alibis and blames, 


Nags. 

Is fond of teacher. 

Is sensitive to attitudes of others. 
Challenges parents. 


Participates in group play that is loosely organ- 
ized. 

Still needs adult supervision. 

Has strong loyalty of short duration. 

Is not a good loser. 

Likes secrets with friends. 

Begins to show evidence of sex cleavage. 


May show "tics." 
Shows steady, smooth growth. 
Has permanent teeth appearing at rapid rate. 


The 8-year-old. 
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INTERESTS AND 
INTELLECTUAL SKILLS 


GENERAL 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
OTHERS 
ADULTS 


PEERS 


PHYSICAL GROWTH AND 
MOTOR SKILLS 


Is well coordinated. 

Handles dressing completely. 

Is learning to whistle. 

Is learning to throw with skill. 

Practices motor skills. 

Has well-established hand-eye coordination. 


Knows basic number concepts. 

Has fair concept of time. 

Has beginnings of sexual curiosity. 

Uses “bathroom” language. 

Enjoys riddles and simple jokes. 

Has lengthening periods of self-absorption. 
Likes TV. 

Likes to repeat satisfying experiences. 
Shows increasing interest in reality. 


Tue 8-Yrag-Orp 
Is brassy. 
Is expansive. 
Is evaluative. 
Is peer oriented. 
Is sensitive to criticism. 
Is argumentative. 


Is demanding—particularly of mother. 
Expects and asks for praise. 

Can admit wrongdoing to adults. 
Alibis. 

Challenges parents. 

Eavesdrops on adults. 


Is highly critical of siblings. 

Displays evidence that sexes are growing apart. 

Does considerable bickering. 

Engages in spontaneous grouping—but short 
lived. 

Muddles through, but play continues. 


Has ten or eleven permanent teeth. 
Is losing baby body profile. 


The g-year-old. 
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INTERESTS AND 
INTELLECTUAL SKILLS 


GENERAL 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
OTHERS 
ADULTS 


PEERS 


PHYSICAL GROWTH AND 
MOTOR SKILLS 


Has growing interest in games requiring coordi- 
nation and small-muscle control. 

Writes with considerable effort. 

May swim well. 

Bicycles and roller-skates. 


Begins to be interested in past. 
Can tell day of month and year. 
Makes small change. 

Begins leisure-time reading. 

Is skeptical. 

Is increasing in sense of humor. 
Begins interest in collections. 
Begins dramatic play. 


Tue 9-YEAR-OLD 
Displays new forms of self-dependence. 
Is increasing in self-motivation. 
Resents interruptions. 
Is independent. 
Has strong peer orientation. 
Has widening interests. 
Shows variability in mood: timid—bold; cheer- 
ful—grumpy. 
Is essentially truthful and honest. 


Needs reminders. 

Makes increasingly accurate estimates of adults. 

Can accept blame but “who started it?” 

Begins to pull away from parents. 

Is more interested in friends than family ex- 
cursions. 


Joins in spontaneous groups of one sex. 

Expresses contempt for opposite sex. 

May have friends outside immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

Begins secret codes and languages. 


Can care for own needs. 
Shows slow and even growth. 


The 10-year-old. 
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INTERESTS AND 
INTELLECTUAL SKILLS 


GENERAL 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
OTHERS 
ADULTS 


PEERS 


PHYSICAL GROWTH AND 
MOTOR SKILLS 


Is perfecting motor skills. 
Uses tools increasingly well. 


Is increasing in powers of appraisal. 
Is clearly acquiring a conscience. 
Has interest in varied adult roles. 

Is perfecting tool-subject skills. 
Inventories possessions. 

Collects things indiscriminately. 
Can relate events well. 


Tue 10-YEAR-OLD 

Is clear about age-sex roles. 
Is alert. 

Is casual and relaxed. 

Is poised. 

Argues logically. 

Is interesting. 

Is congenial. 

Likes privacy. 


Enjoys creative companionship with parents. 
Finds mother all-important. 

Is affectionate with parents. 

Has great pride in father. 

Is loyal. 

Hero-worships. 


Shows strong indication of sex cleavage. 
Likes rules and teamwork. 

Is affectionate with peers of same sex. 
Is highly selective in friendships. 

Is intense in friendship. 


(If a girl) May begin rapid increase in weight. 
Has 14 to 16 permanent teeth. 

(If a girl) Is on brink of pubescent spurt. 

Has motor skills well in hand. 

Has interest in hazardous activities. 

Uses motor skills for group participation. 
Begins development of selective motor skills. 
(1f a boy) Is more active and rough than girls. 


The 11-year-old. 
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INTERESTS AND 
INTELLECTUAL SKILLS 


Uses thought and reasoning. 

Is interested in other people's ideas. 
Can budget time. 

Begins to use fractions. 

Likes to read. 

Has short interest span. 

Begins to show talents. 

Asserts leadership. 


THE 11- AND 12-YEAR-OLD 


GENERAL 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
OTHERS 
ADULTS 


PEERS 


PHYSICAL GROWTH AND 
MOTOR SKILLS 


Is critical of adults. 

Resents being told what to do. 

Has intense interest in teams. 

Rebels at routines. 

Shows considerable individual variations. 
Is quiet around strange adults. 

Strives for unreasonable independence. 

May crave periods of being alone. 

Is moody. 

Has strong urge to conform to group mores. 


Is highly critical of adults. 

Challenges adult's knowledge. 

Refrains from communication with adults. 
Hero-worships adults not present. 


(If a boy) Admires boys who are skillful, bold, 
and daring. 

Is much interested in organized and competi- 
tive games. 

(If a girl) Is interested in boys. 

Finds membership in clubs important. 

Enjoys participating in community drives. 


(If a girl) Shows rapid increase in weight. 

(If a boy) Is ahead of girls in physical endur- 
ance. 

(If a girl) Begins to show secondary sex char- 
acteristics. 

Is capable of carrying out good personal hy- 
giene. 


The 12-year-old. 
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INTERESTS AND 
INTELLECTUAL SKILLS 


Increases in muscle growth. 

Is increasingly aware of body. 

Has strongly individual motor-skill interests. 

May prefer to be a spectator. 

May show self-consciousness about learning 
new skills. 


Is critical of own artistic products. 

Increases in ability to postpone own satisfac- 
tions. 

Increases in ability to use logic. 

May have interest in earning money. 

Enjoys jobs. 

May be much interested in religion. 

Is highly moral in evaluations. 

Has developed tool subjects to highl level. 

Is strongly interested in world about him. 


cmaPTER 15 


adolescence—a look ahead 


Adolescence is the period between childhood and adulthood. It is 
a sort of “no man’s land” when one is neither fish nor fowl! In many 
parts of the world there are no adolescents—the child moves directly 
from childhood to adulthood. The transition is marked by passing 
rites or coming of age rites, which are definite rituals symbolizing the 
attainment of adult status. As cultures become more complicated— 
in the American culture, for example—these rites tend to disappear, 
or at least to be spread over a longer period. In America it is difficult 
to state when a person has become an adolescent and even more 
difficult to determine when he has become a young adult. Because 
of our lack of rites and definite chronological-age arrival points, the 
child makes the transition to adolescence without being aware of it. 
Passing into adulthood is subtle also. Only when one looks back 
does he see that he has already reached the age he has been half 
anticipating and half dreading. 

There are many evidences that adolescence is extended over an 
ever-increasing period of time—that is, if we use economic self-suffi 
ciency or completion of education as indicators of adulthood. On the 
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other hand, if we use age of marriage as the transition point adoles- 
cence seems to be terminating at younger ages. Probably the most 
accurate definition of the adolescent period is that it is the time when 
a child is achieving adult physical status and completing his prep- 
aration for adult economic, psychological, and sociological stature. 
Sexual maturity is a critical part of the achievement of adult physical 
status, 

Coming to grips with life is one of the tasks of the adolescent. 
Many far-reaching decisions must be made: occupation, marriage, 
level of aspiration, and way of life are problems that cry for solution 
by persons who sometimes seem to be all child and at other times 
wise adults. 

Basic body changes dramatize the psychological changes during 
adolescence. Changing voice, developing breasts, and fuzz on the 
cheek tell all too painfully that something is taking place. The message 
is conveyed to the adolescent as well as to those about him. His 
concept of self changes daily because he keeps seeing himself as 
different, and others are forced to see him in a different light. This 
constantly shifting picture leads to the label “awkward age” or “out- 
of-step age.” 

To further complicate his perception of manliness or her concept 
of femininity, changes occur differentially with the boy and the girl. 
Girls develop about two years earlier than boys. Thus the boy who 
is becoming painfully aware of his new-found sex strivings may see 
himself as less than the man he would like to be. The girl, maturing 
more rapidly than her boy peers, is acutely aware that her interest 
in boy-girl relationships has far outstripped the interest of the boys. 

Individual, yet normal, variation may lead in short order to changes 
in friendship. The body's timing mechanism may trigger the develop- 
ment of secondary sex characteristics for one girl of a pair or for one 
boy of a pair and make their intimate friendship no longer meaning- 
ful. Not only have their outward appearances contributed to different 
self-conceptions, but the nature of their body chemistry may arouse 
quite different interests. Previously they seemed almost like the pro- 
verbial two peas in a pod. This is another reason the adolescent 
period is viewed as an “out-of-step age.” 

Adolescence is also a time of painful sensitivity. There are strong 

Adolescents 
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ambivalent feelings about emerging characteristics—fears that the 
changes may not occur, along with fears that the changes are alto- 
gether too conspicuous. Furthermore, the person who is slow or very 
rapid in his or her changes finds little comfort in the knowledge that 
such deviations are well within the normal range. Apprehensions are 
intensified because the “end picture” is denied to the growing person. 
No girl can know whether her ultimate “figure” will place her in 
line to be “Miss Universe” or she will resemble a sack of ill-assembled 
doorknobs. Boys face the same problem but on a less intense level. 
Small wonder that adolescence is described as “the age of turmoil”! 

There is a positive side, too, to the changes taking place. Increasing 
body maturity signals to the individual that higher levels of aspiration 
are appropriate. Increasing stature alone points up the inadequacy 
of childish solutions to problems. The urge to be grown up, coupled 
with the comfortableness of childish modes of behavior, contributes 
still further to turmoil, indecision, and moments of astonishing in- 
sight. 


PARENTS AND THE ADOLESCENT 


The developing child presents a constantly changing problem to 
parents. Just as one stage or epoch is understood another takes its 
place. The arrival of adolescence seems to bring change into sharper 
focus. There is little time left to put on the “finishing touches.” A 
feeling of desperation descends, with the awareness that if it cannot 
be done now it will be too late. Adulthood seems distressingly close. 
And this is the key to much “mis-relationship” between the adoles- 
cent child and his parents. 

The adolescent, faced with new problems of change each day, lives 
pretty much with a today focus. His parents, feeling the hot breath 
of tomorrow, tend to be much more concerned about the future. To 
the young person a date is an excuse for fun and an acceptable way 
of socializing with a member of the opposite sex. To the parent dat- 
ing is just a short prelude to engagement and marriage. Each new 
boy or new girl is eyed as a prospective in-law. So it is with other 
areas of living. A poor grade in English, literature, or chemistry seems 
far from disastrous to the adolescent, but his parents take a much 
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dimmer view. The poor grade may close an occupational door or 
prevent enrollment in the college of their choice. Adolescents and 
parents may find it easier to talk to one another if each tries to see 
the goals of the other. A combination of today and tomorrow prob- 
ably has much more satisfaction value than either single approach. 


Parent 
T 
Parent Child 
ADULTHOOD 
CHILDHOOD Wl 
4 
"4 
7 
2 
Ld 
boi 
I t. d 
Child 


Fig. 15.1, Desirable parent-child relationships at childhood and at adulthood. 


The arrival of the adolescent period sometimes triggers for parents 
wn adolescent struggles and strivings. 


painful memories of their o : 
Often these memories are just below the surface and become anxiety 


provoking. The mother who has not yet fully accepted some of her 
own physical shortcomings may view with distress the appearance of 
the same shortcomings in her daughter. The father who aspired to 
the football “first string” may resent the same characteristics that 
bar such an achievement to his male offspring. Reliving the painful 
parts of one’s own development is at best unsatisfactory. The effec- 
tive parent has achieved a measure of acceptance of himself and 


fights the temptation to “get even” with life through his child. He 


avoids the view that his child is an extension of himself. He has 


developed a sense of integrity. 


Adolescence need not be a baptism of fire for a family. If channels 
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of communication have remained open there is reason to believe that 
give-and-take is still possible. Teen-agers must of necessity grow away 
from their families. The unsuccessful parent retains control of his 
child. Great satisfaction can come from seeing the parent-child rela- 
tionship change from vertical to horizontal. This concept is illustrated 
in Figure 15.1. 

The effective relationship between parents and their grown chil- 
dren can no longer be juniorsenior. Each must be respected and 
valued for his own worth and not because of a biological tie. If the 
adolescent period goes well this type of relationship will gradually 
emerge. This is the appropriate time to finish the movement from the 
vertical to the horizontal. 


SCHOOL AND THE ADOLESCENT 


The school offers the most hospitable environment for many teen- 
agers. It becomes a friendly place if it provides opportunity for idea 
exploration, peer exploration, and acceptance of individuality. For 
other adolescents the most “need-meeting” environment is the street 
corner. These needs—idea exploration, peer exploration, and recog- 
nition of individual worth—are strong. Too often the home fails to 
meet them because of its smothering protection at a time when wings 
need to be tried. Too often the home does not provide the opportu- 
nity to make mistakes as well as to be fully responsible for success. 

Idea exploration is a critical factor in the development of a phi- 
losophy of life. It is essential in relating facts to general principles. 
Without the opportunity, little progress can be made toward in- 
dependence and appropriate self-sufficiency. "Bull sessions" and/or 
“hen sessions,” as well as long involved telephone conversations, 
provide the setting for this type of exploration. The adult who can 
tolerate the divided and often fuzzy thinking of the adolescent meets 
this great need. Often teachers, with their lesser emotional involve- 
ment, are the best sounding board for the inquiring and budding 
mind. Much of the jargon and interchange seems pointless but in 
reality it is highly desirable. Not only are modes of expression 
learned, but ways to try out new ideas are presented. 

Large groups of adolescents brought together for the purpose of 
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learning make the school a natural place for peer exploration. The 
constant hall chatter and horseplay are attempts to explore not only 
the minds of others but also one's own adequacy with other people. 
"How will she react if I do this?" “How can I get him to notice 
me?" “Will they laugh if I say that?” “Next time I'll say it this 
way.” All such thoughts are legitimate efforts to relate oneself to 
others. No more important group exists for the adolescent than his 
peer group. From this group he will select a spouse and perhaps a 
business partner and elect a legislator. No wonder that in spite of the 
attempts of some adults to fight the congregating of adolescents it 
still continues. It has gone on for generations and will go on far into 
the future. Peers provide protection and identification for the “not 
yet adult.” 

Human beings must constantly reassure themselves of their worth. 
If a desired group does not respond to our advances, we seek else- 
where or retreat in injured silence or protest. The adolescent has a 
stronger need for reassurance than the adult, who has already made 
his mark. The school provides the setting for convincing the adoles- 
cent of his worth—if it is friendly and understanding toward him— 
and makes certain that he is allowed to find his needed group setting. 

The school will not provide an understanding setting if its basic 
educational philosophy makes more of what is taught than who is 
taught. Regardless of the national need for scientists, engineers, 
mathematicians, and so forth, the basic grist of the educational mill 
is the student, not the subject matter. Little is gained with new 
frontiers of knowledge if this knowledge is not related to the people 
who must learn and use it. 

Informal extracurricular activities provide a natural outlet for the 
needs of many teen-agers. Their creative energies can be utilized in 
ways ordinarily denied in the classroom. Building a set for the junior 
class play, strutting as majorette for the band, running the “440, 
singing the works of Rodgers and Hammerstein, taking pictures and 
developing them for a camera club—all these offer unparalleled 
opportunities to express deepening interests in individual pursuits. 
They also offer a chance for the teacher and pupil to mingle in an 
air of informality, encouraging a freer interchange of ideas about self, 
others, and life in general. The adolescent is a philosopher with his 
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head in the clouds and his feet on the ground. Opportunities are 
desirable for discussing ideas with significant and understanding 
adults who are not emotionally involved in censuring “off-beat” 
ideas before they are fully developed or expressed. The disappearance 
of the extended kinship family makes this need greater now than 
ever before. Fortunate indeed is the adolescent who has such activi- 
ties and associations. School boards and administrators must not 
allow themselves to be bullied into dispensing with this vital part of 
the modem school, Recall that the school is designed to do two 
things: to pass on the content of the culture and to help children 
grow into adults. People as well as content must be taken into ac- 
count in developing educational policies and practices. 

The modern humanistic school is resolved that all children shall 
have an opportunity to develop their aptitudes and interests. It deter- 
mines that individual counseling and guidance are vital to modern 
education. It pledges that its basic objectives will not be prostituted 
through the exploitation of certain of its pupils or programs which 
may have more “slick” popular appeal than others. Such a school 
makes a remarkable contribution to the maturity of the adolescent. 


DEVELOPING A SENSE OF INTEGRITY 


The mature person has moved from the “Help me” point, through 
“T can take care of myself,” to “Let me help you.” Maturity suggests 
that one has realized his full potential within the limits set by society. 
A critical element in integrity is concern for the welfare of others as 
well as one’s own, with an awareness that both welfares are insep- 
arably intertwined. One might speak of this as “enlightened self- 
interest." 

As the adolescent moves toward adulthood he comes to see that 
he is now largely responsible for what he is and what he may become. 
A note of childish ways remains when he must find solace for his 
inadequacies by blaming his parents or society. True, there may have 
been inadequacies, but licensed self-pity benefits no one. By and 
large, parents do the best they can with what they have in the way of 
resources—material and/or psychological. 

When an adolescent moves to achieve new and more mature rela- 
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tions with his age mates he is reaching toward greater maturity and 
integrity. Such relationships need to be established with both sexes. 
Those with the opposite sex ultimately lead to the selection of a 
mate and a deep and abiding spousal love. With his peers of the 
same sex they lead to lifetime friendships of more than casual char- 
acter. The mature person can share his life space with someone else. 
He is highly selective, however, of those he allows to enter deeply 
into his life. 

In anticipation of a marriage relationship, the teen-ager who is 
moving toward independence seeks knowledge and skills that will 
make him more effective in his family of procreation. He comes to 
value family living and seeks ways to make it more creative. A friendly 
environment fostering growth provides much opportunity for the 
acquisition of skills and attitudes that strengthen young and prospec- 
tive families. 

Healthy love calls for the desire to make someone else's welfare 
paramount—to give more than to receive. It is the basis for the 
establishment of a creative family. Much effort and thought must go 
into the development of such a relationship. 

Economic responsibility assumed in ever-increasing degrees marks 
the movement of the adolescent toward maturity. Taking one's place 
in the working world is an obligation of the mature adult. Economic 
independence is becoming more difficult to achieve in our complex 
society, but the movement toward it is highly desirable. Preparation 
for a career in keeping with abilities, interests, and attitudes helps 
one achieve economic integrity. Making money is not sufficient rea- 
son for entering an occupation—such motivation does not bespeak 
the attainment of a desirable degree of integrity. It reflects imma- 
turity and an underestimation of the value of work to the mature 
person. Purpose is important if work is to contribute to psychological 
maturity. 

Most people live through periods when they fluctuate between 
two extremes, each of which knows moments of doubt, despair, and 
discouragement. The adolescent moving toward an effective and 
creative philosophy of life recognizes this and does not panic when 
he finds that his philosophy sometimes does not seem to sustain him. 
He continually seeks for an integrated philosophy to give meaning 
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and direction to his life. If it is to serve him well it must recognize 
change as inevitable and desirable. 

Another important requirement of this philosophy is that it allows 
him to be at home with reality. Fantasy and creativity are not denied 
to him, but he recognizes a common body of facts about the world 
and its people. These are subject to more or less fixed principles. 
Too, an adequate philosophy allows him to be at home with himself, 
to know his own weaknesses and limitations as well as his assets. 
Perhaps even more important is his ability to recognize and live with 
his own inner needs, cravings, and impulses. Guilt is relegated to its 
proper role and is not so deep and demanding that he feels saddled 
by constant misgivings. 

If a philosophy is to foster true maturity, human relationships must 
have a high priority. As the adolescent comes to have a sense of 
affiliation with humanity at large, he is moving toward the adoption 
of a philosophy which will make the world a better place for his 
presence in it. He will show increasing concern with social problems 
and their solutions. He will view such problems realistically, with 
the grace of knowing what things can be changed now and what can 
be changed only when all mankind has moved forward. 

With a philosophy of integrity one grows out of childhood without 
losing his childlike wonder of the world. As Stone and Church put it, 


He has retained the basic emotional strengths of infancy, the stubborn 
autonomy of toddlerhood, the capacity for wonder and pleasure and play- 
fulness of the preschool years, the capacity for affiliation and intellectual 
curiosity of the school years, and the idealism and passion of adolescence. 
He has incorporated these into a new pattern of development dominated 
by adult stability, wisdom, knowledge, sensitivity to other people, re- 
sponsibility, strength, and purposiveness (1, p. 345). 


SELECTED READINGS ON ADOLESCENCE 


1. Baruch, D. W. How to Live with Your Teen-Ager. New York: Mc 
Graw-Hill, 1953. 


_ This is a warm and thoroughly practical blueprint for happier family 
living by one of America's foremost child psychologists. It emphasizes 
understanding between parent and child. It shows that living with a 
teen-ager does not mean living for him. Outstanding in this book is the 
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masterfully expressed and organized discussion of sex education. Here 
Dr. Baruch outlines a whole new approach based on what the teen-ager 
himself is seeking to know and on the questions he most frequently asks. 
She deals frankly not only with sex information but also with the han- 
dling of sex impulses and problems bound to arise during these unsteady 
years. 


2. Havighurst, R. J. Human Development and Education. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1953. 

This book has become the “classic” in the presentation of develop- 
mental tasks. It is geared to students who wish a more complete grasp of 
the task concept throughout the growing years. There are theoretical sec- 
tions explaining further the meaning of the developmental task concept 
for education. 


3. Kiell, N. The Adolescent Through Fiction. New York: International 
Univer. Press, 1959. 

Dr. Kiell systematically taps the large area of literature to apply the 
insights of great writers to the psychological understanding of adolescence. 
The author sets down the dynamic principles of adolescent psychology 
and development and illuminates these concepts, not by case histories, 
but by illustrations from good contemporary fiction. It is intriguing read- 
ing since the examples are by our best novelists. 


4. Merry, F. K., and Merry, R. V. The First Two Decades of Life, 2nd 
ed. New York: Harper, 1958. 

Although this volume covers the first two decades of life the treatment 
of the adolescent period is done with particular warmth and understand- 
ing. The Merrys have used extensive research to back their statements of 
the adolescent period. Students will find it particularly useful. 


5. Mohr, F. J., and Despres, M. A. The Stormy Decade: Adolescence. 
New York: Random, 1958. 

This practical guide for understanding the emotional and social de- 
velopment of the adolescent is based on the extensive experiences of Dr. 
Mohr, as a psychiatrist and psychoanalyst, and Dr. Despres, as a psychol- 
ogist and teacher. It treats with sympathy and understanding the major 
problems and disturbances which beset a boy or girl. 


6. Overstreet, H. A. The Mature Mind. New York: Norton, 1949. 


This best-seller, although over ten years old, is still one of the most 
provocative books of our time. Dr. Overstreet defines with admirable 
clarity ‘the nature of the mature adult. He makes brilliant suggestions on 
how parents and teen-agers can achieve a greater degree of maturity. 
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7. Stone, L. J., and Church, J. Childhood and Adolescence. New York: 
Random, 1957. 


A comprehensive, highly readable account of human psychological de- 
velopment from birth to adulthood, this book focuses on the child as a 
person dealing with a real world. The chapters on “Adolescence and Be- 
coming Mature" contain much relevant material concerning growing up. 
The philosophy of adolescence which Stone and Church espouse will 
lead the reader to new thoughts concerning this period of development. 


REFERENCE 


1. Stone, L. J., and Church, J. Childhood and adolescence, New York: 
Random, 1957. 


APPENDIX A 


SELECTED FILM LIST 
WITH IMPLICATIONS 
FOR THE SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 


EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Children's Emotions. McGraw-Hill. (22 min.) 
Causes of fear, anger, and jealousy in young children are shown. The 
parental role in handling such emotions is stressed. 

Developing Self-Reliance. Coronet. (11 min.) 
Suggestions for developing techniques of self-understanding are pre- 
sented. 

Fears of Children. Mental Health Film Board. (30 min.) 
What happens when a mother coddles and a father expects too 
much of a child. 

Meeting Emotional Needs in Childhood: The Groundwork of Democ- 

racy. New York University. (33 min.) 

Shows children’s need for security and acceptance if they are to 
develop emotional maturity. 

The Quiet One. Athena Films. (67 min.) 
The rehabilitation of a delinquent boy is shown. 


ENVIRONMENT 


Children of Change. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


(30 min.) 
Stresses and strains of. children of working mothers are indicated, as 
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well as special problems of “latchkey” children and children in day- 
care homes and centers. 

The City. Museum of Modern Art. (33 min.) 
Problems confront people who live in unplanned cities as compared 
with children and parents who live in cities planned to meet their 
needs. 

Teacher Observations of School Children. Metropolitan Life. (18 min.) 
Indicates some of the advantages of observation in helping teachers 
understand the individual problems and needs of their pupils. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Children Growing Up with Other People. British Information Service. 
(23 min.) 
Each person is unique, The problem of adjustment is maintaining 
some individuality while relating to other people. 

Food for Freddy. Canadian Film Institute. (17 min.) 

Healthy 9-year-old Freddy's food experiences at home and at school 
are shown—and a guide to good eating. 

From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine. National Film Board of Canada. (22 

min.) 
Interests, activities, and personality characteristics of boys and girls 
this age are shown. Setting is within a family group. 

From Ten to Twelve. National Film Board of Canada. (26 min.) 
Interests, activities, and personalities of the 10- to 12-year-old are 
shown. Sex differences are noted. 

Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives. National Film Board of Canada. 

(22 min.) 
Here is life with 4- and 5-year-old children. The learning of control 
of their bodies and the development of their minds and personalities 
are stressed. 

Human Growth. E. C. Brown Trust Co. (19 min.) 

Explanation of the body maturing processes is shown. 

Human Heredity. Churchill-Wexler. (18 min.) 

Shows how heredity and culture influence the development of 
humans. 

Human Reproduction. McGraw-Hill. (21 min.) 

Explains the functions of male and female reproductive organs. 

Menstruation, fertilization, pregnancy, and childbirth are explained. 
A Long Time to Grow (Part III). Vassar College. (3o min.) 

Shows group behavior of children in middle childhood years. 
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Physical Aspects of Puberty. McGraw-Hill. (19 min.) 
Growth processes for boys and girls are shown. Problems related to 
physical growth are illustrated. 
Principles of Development. McGraw-Hill. (17 min.) 
Growth and change from infancy through childhood are shown. 
Principles of human growth and development are demonstrated. 
They Grow Up so Fast. American Association for Health. (27 min.) 
Covers general growth of children of all ages. 


GUIDANCE AND DISCIPLINE 


Angry Boy. International Film Bureau. (33 min.) 
^ Child Guidance Clinic traces the reasons, including unconscious 
motivation, for why a boy steals. 
A Gift from Dad. Teaching Film Custodians. (8 min.) 
Shows father's attempt to introduce responsibility to child. 
He Acts His Age. McGraw-Hill. (13 min.) 
Shows behavior of children from ages 1 through 15 years. 
Individual Differences. McGraw-Hill. (23 min.) 
Shows ways in which a teacher can try to bring the shy and slow 
student into class participation. 
Maintaining Classroom Discipline. McGraw-Hill. (14 min.) 
Illustrates the effect of the attitudes of the teacher upon the children 
he téaches. 
Shyness. McGraw-Hill. (23 min.) 
Three shy children are helped to become active members of a group. 
When Should Grown-ups Stop Fights? New York University. (15 min.) 
Situations designed to foster discussion of the adult's role in chil- 
dren's aggressive behavior are presented. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Challenge of the Gifted. McGraw-Hill. (12 min.) 
An experiment undertaken by a community to deal with the special 
problems and needs of the gifted child is shown. 

Children Learning by Experience. British Information Services. (40 min.) 
Children are observed in the process of learning. 

Earning and Giving. Teaching Film Custodians. (7 min.) 
A young girl performs family chores and then plans purchase of 


gifts. 
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How to Concentrate. Coronet. (10 min.) 
The importance of imagination to intellectual development. How 
to develop imagination. 

Learning Is Searching. New York University Film Library. (30 min.) 
A third-grade schoolroom situation shows ways to help children 
search for information and solve their own problems. 


RELATIONSHIPS 


The Child in the Middle. University of California. (18 min.) 

Is designed to assist both parents and teachers to understand their 
roles in helping the child at school. 

Children's Play. McGraw-Hill. (27 min.) 

Points up the changing form of children's recreation, portraying play 
at each age level. 

Family Circles. National Film Board of Canada. (31 min.) 

Parental indifference and family conflict destroy a child's self-con- 
fidence at school. 

Preface to a Life. United World Films. (29 min.) 

Personality is affected by attitudes, actions, and dreams of parents. 

Six, a and Eight Year Olds—Society of Children. McGraw-Hill. (29 

min. 
Play rituals are necessary to belong to the group. Shows effortless 
way in which children learn intricate counting games, rituals, etc., 
and how they can be utilized in classroom teaching situation. 

Sibling Relations and Personality. McGraw-Hill. (22 min.) 

Soproga of siblings as they grow, and individual differences are 
noted. 

Sibling Rivalries and Parents. McGraw-Hill. (11 min.) 

What is the role of parents in causing and handling sibling rivalries? 

Social Development. McGraw-Hill. (17 min.) 

Shows social behavior at different age levels; gives the reasons under- 
lying changes in behavior as development proceeds. 

Understanding Children’s Play. Vassar College. (10 min.) 
Understanding of children can come through observing their use of 
toys and play materials. 

Your Children’s Play. McGraw-Hill. (20 min.) 

Shows, in a vivid manner, typical play behavior of children from 1 
through 8 years. 
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SELECTED PAMPHLETS 
WITH IMPLICATIONS 
FOR THE SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
3615 Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 


. Art for Children's Growing. Bull. No. 64, 1955. 75€ 
A discussion of the importance of freedom of expression in art and 
how to help children develop it. 
. Children and T.V.—Making the Most of It. Bull. No. 93, 1954. 75€ 
A series of articles dealing with some of the problems of television: 
effects of advertising, research, teacher's role, and the family. 
. Children Can Make It: Experiences in the World of Materials. Bull. 
No. 28, 1955. 75€ 
Some concrete suggestions about the use of materials for creative 
activities of school-age children. 
. Discipline. Bull. No. 99, 1957. 75€ 
A series of articles by people with a variety of backgrounds and ex- 
periences in dealing with children. Centers around a discussion of 
the meaning and use of discipline. 
. Knowing When Children Are Ready to Learn. 1957. 50€ 
A brief description of the readiness for learning from infancy to 
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12 years of age. Sections entitled (1) Babies Want to Be Educated, 
(2) Signs of Readiness in the Preschool Child, (3) The Fives to 
Eights, (4) The Nines to Twelves. 

6. Music for Children’s Living. Bull. No. 96, 1956. 75 
A discussion of the importance of music in the lives of children and 
how to help them enjoy it. 

7. Religion and the Child. Reprint Service Bulletin. so 
Explanation of the role of religion in the life of the child. 

8. Reporting on the Growth of Children. Bull. No. 62, 1953. 75€ 
What and how parents and teachers have learned by working and 
observing children. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York City, N.Y. 


1. Answering Children's Questions. C. W. Hunnicutt. Parent-Teacher 
Series, 1949. 
A usable pamphlet containing helps on how far to go in terms of 
the child's level of understanding when answering his questions. 

2. Being a Good Parent. James L. Hymes. Parent-Teacher Series, 1949. 
A discussion of parental teamwork necessary to help children grow 
into mature adulthood. 

3. Children in the Family: Rivals and Friends. Edith G. Neisser. Parent- 

Teacher Series, 1951. 
Emphasis on importance of early relationships; causes of rivalry; 
ways in which it shows up. Final chapter deals with the interesting 
experiences brothers and sisters can have in a family. 

4. Discipline. James L. Hymes. Parent-Teacher Series, 1949. 60¢ 
A description of child behavior and suggested approaches for 
getting along with children. 

5. Getting Along in the Family. Jane Mayer. Parent-Teacher Series, 

29497 
Suggestions for helping to achieve recognition of children and 
parents as individuals within a family group and a discussion of 
the enjoyment that comes from being a part of a family. 

6. How to Study the Behavior of Children. Gertrude Driscoll. Practical 

Suggestions for Teaching Series, No. 2, 1950. 
Practical suggestions for the teacher who is interested in learning 
about behavior and development from her students. 

7. Reading Is Fun. Roma Ganz. Parent-Teacher Series, 1949. 604 
Four parts: (1) How Reading Happens, (2) Wanted—A Helpful 
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Adult, (3) Reading Hurdles for Post-Beginners, (4) Catering to 
Reading Appetites. 
Understanding Children’s Behavior. Fritz Redl. Parent-Teacher 
Series, 1949. 
A guide to parents to help them understand their child's behavior 
and the development of his personality. 
Understanding Young Children. Dorothy W. Baruch. Parent- 
Teacher Series, 1949. 
Six parts: (1) The Child's First Years, (2) What We Do Now 
Affects Him Later, (3) As He Grows, (4) Let's Be Wise Parents, 
(5) Family Life Can Be Fun, (6) The Four Emotional Foods. 


. Your Child's Leisure Time. Mildred Celia Latton. Parent-Teacher 


Series, 1949. 
Brief description of home experiences, group experiences, books, 
hobbies, commercial recreation, summer leisure and work. 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
132 E. 74th St., New York 21, N.Y. 


. Aggressiveness in Children. Edith Lesser Atkin. 1950. 


Discussion of aggressiveness in the child, what makes the child 
behave as he does, and what you can do about it. 


. Discipline Through Affection. Aline B. Auerbach. 1951. 


Discussion of good discipline and how it is most effective when it 
is based on love and affection. 


. Facts of Life for Children. 1954. 50 (Also may be obtained from 


Maco Magazine Corporation, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 


N.Y.) 
Some of the typical questions children of all ages ask about sex 


and how to help them understand the answers. 
What Makes a Good Home. Anna Wolf and Margaret Dawson. 1956. 


5¢ 
A tealistic look at what makes for satisfactory father-child, mother- 
child, husband-wife relationships. 


. When Children Ask About Sex. 1950. 30¢ 


Helpful suggestions in talking over with a child in a friendly man- 
ner some of the questions that come to his mind. 


. The Why and How of Discipline. Aline B. Auerbach. 1957. 40€ 


A discussion of what discipline means in terms of the developing 
child and how it can be used effectively in the everyday life of the 


family. 
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CHILDREN'S BUREAU, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


1. The Adolescent in Your Family. Publication No. 374, 1954. 254 
A discussion of the underlying needs of growing children as a 
cause of behavior which is sometimes difficult for parents to under- 
stand. 

2. The Child with a Cleft Palate. Publication No. 37, 1953. 10€ 
Some suggestions for the care and guidance of the child with a 
cleft palate. 

3. The Child Who Is Hard of Hearing. Children's Bureau Folder No. 

36, 1952. 
Suggestions for the identification and rehabilitation of the hard- 
of-hearing child. 

4. The Child Who Is Mentally Retarded. Publication No. 43, 1956. 

106 
Discussion of the problem and how to define a course of action. 
5. Children Are Our Teachers. Marion L. Faegre. Publication No. 324, 
1949. 15¢ 
Outline and suggestions for group study. To be used with Your 
Child from Six to Twelve. 
6. Children of Working Mothers. Elizabeth Herzog. Bull. No. 382, 
1960. 20¢ 
Discussion of the problems of the working mother and her chil- 
dren. Recommendations for more adequate care. 

7. Discussion Aid for A Healthy Personality for Your Child. Publication 

No. 337, 1952. 15¢ 
Suggestions for discussion of infancy and early childhood, middle 
years of childhood, and adolescence. Also for conducting groups 
and for some useful materials. 

8. Drama with and for Children. Winifred Ward. Bull. No. 30, 1960. 

30¢ 
Drama as a creative part of a child’s life, 

9. Foods Your Children Need, Publication No. 14, 1958. 10¢ 
A brief and popular discussion of the foods necessary for adequate 
growth in children and how such foods can fit into the family meal 
planning. 

10. Handbook for Recreation Leaders. Ella Gardner. Publication No. 
231, 1947. 20¢ 
Helpful in planning programs and in selecting games and recre- 
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ational activities for the home, for the club, and for community 
groups. 

11. A Healthy Personality for Your Child. James Hymes. Publication 

No. 337, 1952. 206 
Clues to how personality develops. 

12. Nutrition and Healthy Growth. 1955. 20€ 
A discussion of the nutritional needs of the individual from the 
prenatal period through adolescence. 

13. The Preschool Child Who Is Blind. Publication No. 39, 1953. 10€ 
Some ways of sharing the world with a blind child and helping 
him to explore and to enjoy his environment. 

14. Your Child from One to Six. Publication No. 30, 1956. 20€ 
A general discussion of the growth of young children including 
some suggestions for guidance. 

15. Your Child from Six to Twelve. Publication No. 324, 1949. 20€ 
A description of 6-to-12's family life; everyday problems of teasing, 
quarreling, money, and sex. 

16. Your Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 357, 1956. 20€ 
A discussion of the objectives of the Children's Bureau and some 
of the action programs under its jurisdiction. 

17. Your Children's Feet and Footwear. Publication No. 41, 1954. 10€ 
Some helpful suggestions on how to select your child's shoes from 
the time he takes his first step to adolescence. 

18. Your Gifted Child. Bull. No. 371, 1958. 20€ 
Concrete suggestions on enriching the environment of the gifted 
child. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


1. Active Games for the Live Wire. Muriel McGann. 1952. 50¢ 
One of a series of booklets of games prepared for assisting in pro- 
viding recreation leadership for a group of children. 

2. For the Story Teller. Mary J. Breen. 1954. 75€ 
Help for teachers, mothers, playground leaders, camp leaders, and 
Sunday-school teachers. Suggestions on selection of stories, prep- 
aration for storytelling, etc. 

3. Home Play. 1945. 75€ pen . 
Many suggestions for activities to be carried out within the family 


group. 
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NEW YORK COMMITTEE ON MENTAL HYGIENE 
105 E. 22nd St., New York 10, N.Y. 


The Adolescent and the Family. Lawrence K. Frank. 1944. 
Discussion of the adolescent's attitudes toward sex, self, and society 
and his struggle to establish a balance between dependence and in- 
dependence. 

Teacher Listen, The Children Speak. James L. Hymes. 1949. 
Discussion of some of the motivations underlying everyday "prob- 
lem behavior" of children in school with a view toward helping the 
teacher to deal with these problems more effectively. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLET 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
(All pamphlets are 25¢ each) 


. Back to What Woodshed? Justine Wise Polier. No. 232, 1956. 


A discussion of the history of juvenile delinquency and some 
popular misconceptions regarding its cause and incidence. Justi- 
fication for the present trend of dealing with delinquency in 
children’s courts. 


. Children Who Never Had a Chance. Lucy Freeman. No. 183, 1952. 


Explanation of the Aid to Dependent Children program; how it 
functions, who is eligible, and how society benefits. Excellent case 
studies of families helped by this program. 


. Coming of Age: Problems of Teen-Agers. Paul H. Landis. No. 234, 


1956. 
Written for teen-agers to help them gain some understanding of 
the kinds of problems and reasons for behavior prevalent during 
this period of growth. 


. From School to Job: Guidance for Minority Youth. Ann Tanneyhill. 


No. 200, 1953. 
A discussion of some of the limitations for occupational opportu- 


nities among minority-group young people and what can be done 
to help overcome these limitations. 


- How to Discipline Your Children. Dorothy Baruch. No. 154, 1957. 


Aimed particularly at guidance. Discussion of the importance of 
helping children admit and release their feelings. 


. How to Help Your Handicapped Child. Samuel M. Wishik. No. 


21952050 
Discussion of numerous types of handicaps, what such a condition 
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13. 


16. 


means to the child's personality, and how parents can help them- 
selves and their child develop successful attitudes toward living 
with a handicap. 


. How to Teach Your Child About Work. Ernest Osborne. No. 216, 


1955+ 
Discussion of the importance of work for children; work experi- 
ences for children in the home, school, and community. 


. How to Tell Your Child About Sex. James Hymes. No. 149, 1957- 


Suggestions for helping parents lay the foundation for sex educa- 
tion and for helping them to answer some of the questions chil- 
dren ask. 


. Making the Grade as Dad. Walter and Edith Neisser. No. 157, 1950. 


What father means to the children, father's changing relationship 
with children from 2 to 6. Living with the grade school set and 
making time together satisfactory. 


. Mental Health Is a Family Affair. Dallas Pratt and Jack Neher. No. 


155, 1949. ; 
Discussion of causes of personality problems in families, how 


some new ideas in the community are helping families to prevent 
these problems, and how this can help families to mental health. 


. The Modern Mothers Dilemma. Sidonie Gruenberg and Hilda 


Krech. No. 247, 1957. 
A discussion of the role of mother as it pertains to the changing 
role of women in our society. 


. The Shy Child. Helen Ross. No. 239, 1956. 


An analysis, in lay terminology, of the causes of extensive shyness. 
Many interesting examples. 
Three To Six: Your Child Starts to School. James Hymes. No. 163, 
1950. 
e Mai suggestions for parents and teachers helping children move 
into new and wider fields of discipline early, comfortably, and 
agreeably. 


. Understanding Your Child from 6-12. No. 144, 1950. 


Typical behavior of children from 6 to 12. Practical hints for 
parents. 


. When Mental Illness Strikes Your Family. Kathleen Doyle. No. 172, 


1951. 

P hat mental illness is, the cause, and how to recognize the symp- 

toms. Suggestions for acquiring help. à : 

Working Wives and Mothers. Stella B. Applebaum. No. 188, 1952. 
Discussion of how the working wife and mother can be helped by 
family, and community understanding and assistance. 
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17. Your Child's Safety. Harry F. Dietrick and Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 
No. 225, 1955. 
The most frequent kinds of accidents during childhood, their pre- 
vention, and how to develop safety-mindedness in families. 
18. Your Child's Sense of Responsibility. Edith G. Neisser. No. 254, 
1957. 
Paniti of responsibility and suggestions for helping children 
develop self-reliance and make decisions. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Junior Lire ApjustmenT Booxtets:  . . . to meet the needs of grow- 
ing boys and girls from 10 to 15." 


1. All About You. William C. Menninger. 1955. 40¢ 
The meaning of you, and how a young person grows into a unique 
individual related to his heredity and his environment. 

2. Clubs Are Fun. Mildred Letton and Adele Ries. 1951. 404 
A small manual on how to start a club, what club groups can do, 
club programs, etc. 

3. Getting Along in School. Bernice Neugarten and Paul Misner. 1951. 

4o 
Some of the many things a student can do to get the most out of 
school. 

4 Guide to Good Manners, Mary Beery. 1952. 40€ 
Written for teen-agers. Advice on table manners, introductions, 
dates, and behavior in public. 

5. High School Ahead! Rolfe Lanier Hunt. 1952. 40¢ 
Answers to most of the questions about high school posed by junior 
high children. 

6. How You Grow. Bernice L. Neugarten. 1951. 40¢ 
For the teen-ager who is worried about his growth. Information on 
growth of the various parts of the body and the variation in rate 
of growth among adolescents. 

7. Life with Brothers and Sisters, Frances Ullmann. 1952. 40¢ 
Helps for getting along better with brothers and sisters. 

8. The Magic World of Books. Charlemae Rollins. 1954. 40€ 
Suggestions for how to select the books that interest the individual, 
how to "browse" in the library, and a list of books boys and girls 
enjoy. 

9. You and Your Problems. Stanley E. Diamcnd. 1932. 406 
A scientific approach to problem solving translated into everyday 
problems. 
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Lire Apjusrment BooxrETs: ". .. to help young people solve the 
problems of every-day living." 


1. Baby-Sitter’s Handbook. Judy Flander. 1952. 40€ 
Information necessary for adequate care of children by a baby- 
sitter. Some clues for making the job satisfying and enjoyable 
to sitter, parent, and child. 

. Becoming Men and Women. Bernice L. Neugarten. 1955. 40€ 

A discussion of the sociological differences between the roles of 
boys and girls, men and women in our society. 

3. Enjoying Leisure Time. William C. Menninger. 1950. 40€ 
Importance of ways of spending leisure time in relation to mental 
health and wellbeing. Written to help people get more from 
leisure time. 

4. Exploring Your Personality. William E. Henry. 1952. 40€ 
Discussion of what "personality" means and some clues to under- 
standing your own personality. 

s. Facts About Juvenile Delinquency. Ruth Strang. 1952. 40€ 
A picture of the problem of juvenile delinquency and some pre- 
ventatives. 

6. Getting Along with Brothers and Sisters. Frances Ullmann. 1950. 40€ 
An attempt to help young people understand why brothers and 
sisters feel about each other as they do. Difficulties and disagree- 
ments are normal. 

Getting Along with Others. Helen Shacter. 1950. 40€ 
Information relating to skills of getting along with others, being 
socially acceptable to others, and fceling a part of society. 

8. Growing Up Emotionally. William C. Menninger. 1957. 40€ 
How the child develops the ability to deal effectively with his 
environment—both inner and outer. 

9. How to Increase Your Self-Confidence. Gilbert C. Wrenn. 1953. 40€ 
A discussion of some of the situations, involving success and fail- 
ure, a teen-ager faces and how he learns to accept and understand 
this balance. 

10. How to Live with Parents. Gladys Jenkins and Joy Neuman, 1950. 
oc 

i Reasons for special problems of teen-agers in the family and for 
consideration of parents as people. 

11. Making and Keeping Friends. William C. Menninger. 1952. 40€ 
A discussion of the qualities that are important in making friend- 
ships more satisfying and lasting. 

12. Understanding Sex. Lester Kirkendall. 1948. 504 
An authoritative pamphlet intended for young people. It should 
answer many of their questions. 
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13. Understanding Yourself. William C. Menninger. 1949. 404 
A discussion, in nontechnical terms, of the mechanisms that func- 
tion within a person to make up his total personality. 
14. What Are You Afraid Of? Franze Alexander and Francesca Alex- 
ander. 1954. 
Aimed at the teen-ager. Discussion of the cause of fear, how fear 
develops throughout childhood, and how to cope with it. 
15. What Are Your Problems? H. H. Remmers and C. C. Haskett. 1951. 
od 
à Light on problems young people have with parents, school, and 
the opposite sex. 
16. What Is Honesty? Thaddeus B. Clark. 1952. 
Explanation of what honesty is and the effects of dishonesty on 
yourself and your relations with others. 
17. What You Should Know About Social Class, W. Lloyd Warner and 
Mildred Hall Warner. 1953. 40¢ 
Discussion of different social classes and the individual's worth 
regardless of class status. 
18. You and Your Health. J. Roswell Gallagher. 1951. 40d 
Growth and deyelopment—common health questions. Line draw- 
ings add interest. 
19. Your Behavior Problems. O. Spurgeon English and Constance J. 
Foster. 1952. 40¢ 
To help the teen-ager understand why he feels and acts the way 
he does and what he can do to change his behavior that is dis- 
pleasing to him. 
20. Your Heredity. Bernice Neugarten. 1951. 40¢ 
The story of heredity, showing why people differ. Discussion of 
heredity and environment. 
Brrrer Livinc Booxrers: “. . . a series to help adults understand 


children better.” 


X. 


2. 


3. 


Building Self-Confidence in Children. Nina Ridenour. 1954. 40¢ 
Help in understanding how the child develops self-confidence and 
the kinds of experiences to provide for satisfactory development. 

The Child's Society—Clubs, Gangs and Cliques. Ralph H. Ojemann. 

1953. 40€ 
The important part peer groups play in fulfilling some of the social 
and emotional needs of a child. 

Developing Responsibility in Children. Constance J. Foster. 1953. 

4o¢ 
Suggestions for helping children understand and develop a sense 
of responsibility as members of a family group and of the school 
society. 
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10. 


11. 


13; 


15. 


Emotional Problems of Growing Up. O. Spurgeon English and Stuart 
Finch. 1951. 40¢ 
Everyday problems and emotional problems—infancy, early child- 
hood, puberty, and adolescence. 


. Emotional Problems of Illness. Irene M. Josselyn. 1953. 40€ 


Discussion of how to improve the mental attitude of both the 
patient and family whether the child is at home, in the hospital, 
or suffering from a chronic illness. 


. Exploring Children's Interests. Frederic Kuder and Blanche Paulson. 


1951. 40¢ 
Helping children define their interests and use them to develop 
leisure-time activities and careers. 


. Fears of Children. Helen Ross. 1951. 404 


A discussion of some of the common fears of childhood and 
adolescence and how parents and teachers can help bring under- 
standing of the causes to children. 


. A Guide for Family Living. Gladys Jenkins. 1956. 40€ 


A discussion of the ways in which the family members help to give 
stability and satisfaction to living. 


. A Guide to Better Discipline. Othilda Krug. 1954. 40€ 


How freedom with realistic controls affords satisfactory develop- 
ment toward self-direction of the individual. 

Guiding Children’s Social Growth. Ellis Weitzman. 1951. 40¢ 
Presentation of a method for assessing children’s social maturity 
and suggestions for parents and teachers for helping children 
toward self-reliance. 

Helping Brothers and Sisters Get Along. Helen W. Puner. 1952. 40¢ 
Explanation of some of the common trouble spots among children 
within a family. Suggestions to aid parents in understanding and 
respecting the uniqueness of the individual child. 


. Helping Children Adjust Socially. Paul H. Landis and Joanne Haer. 


1954. 40€ 
A list of characteristics that tend to indicate poor and good social 
adjustment in children. A developmental approach to the sequence 
of social development. 

Helping Children Develop Moral Values. Ashley Montagu. 1953. 

oc 

i Discussion of how children develop standards of conduct, and how 

they are influenced and confused by the world around them. 


. Helping Children Read Better. Paul Witty. 1950. 40¢ 


Suggestions on preparing children for reading and how to help 
them acquire more skill once they begin to read. 

Helping Children Solve Problems. Ruth Strang. 1953. 40€ 
Discussion of the problems boys and girls, at every age, have and 
how parents and teachers can help them learn to solve them. 
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21. 
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24. 


25. 


26. 
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Helping Children Understand Sex. Lester A. Kirkendall. 1952. 40€ 
Suggestions for adults who have responsibility for helping children 
of all ages develop attitudes toward sex. 


. How Children Grow and Develop. Willard C. Olson and John 


Lewellen. 1953. 40€ 
A discussion of the uniqueness of individuals within the general 
pattern of growth and development. 


- How to Live with Children. Edith G. Neisser. 1950. 40€ 


Generalizations of growth; discussion of emotional needs. Em- 
phasizes the need for knowing what to expect. 


- Improving Children's Learning Ability. Harry N. Rivlin. 1953. 40€ 


A description of the learning process and how adults can provide 
experiences where children can learn. 

Mental Abilities of Children. Thelma G. Thurstone and Katherine 

Mann Byrne. 1951. 4o¢ 
Answers to questions parents and teachers ask most frequently 
about intelligence. 

Overcoming Prejudice. Bruno Bettelheim. 1953. 40€ 
Some of the causes of prejudice and how to help the prejudiced 
child overcome it and the minority child understand it. 

Parents and Teachers as Partners. Eva H. Crant. 1952. 40€ 
Discussion of the interrelatedness of the roles parents and teachers 
play in children's lives. Practical suggestions for working coopera- 
tively toward better understanding. 

Self-Understanding—A First Step to Understanding Children. Wil- 

liam C. Menninger. 1951. 40¢ 
A discussion of some of the mechanisms an individual uses to pro- 
tect himself from pressure. 

Understanding Hostility in Children. Sibylle Escalona. 1954. 40 
A discussion of hostility as a normal part of emotional develop- 
ment and suggestions for helping the child to direct his hostility 
into acceptable channels. 

What Is Popularity? Mary L. Northway. 1955. 4o¢ 
Discussion of the components of popularity as revealed through 
case histories of children. Compiled from data gathered by the 
sociometric technique. 

When Children Face Crises, George J. Mohr. 1952. 40é 
A discussion of the effect crises such as illness, death, divorce, or 
threat of war have on the lives of children and what parents and 
teachers can do to help the children cope with the situations. 

Why Children Misbehaye. Charles W. Leonard. 1951. 40€ 
A straightforward, readable discussion of this puzzling problem: 
why children misbehave, danger signs, and guidance for preven- 
tion of misbehavior. 
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28. Your Child and People Around Him. Frieda Kiem and Alice Rose 
Barsman. 1956. 40¢ 
Explanation of the importance of people, other than the child's 
immediate family. Suggestions for opportunities to be with others. 
29. Your Child and Radio, TV, Comics and Movies. Paul Witty and 
Harry Bricker. 1952. 40¢ j 
An evaluation of various mass media as they affect children's un- 
derstanding. Some hints for helping children to be discriminating. 
30. Your Children’s Health: A Handbook for Parents and Teachers. 
1953. 40¢ 
A discussion of how to develop appropriate attitudes toward health 
and some of the factors involved in acquiring and maintaining 
good health. 
31. Your Children’s Heredity. Bernice Neugarten. 1951. 40€ 
A discussion of how heredity functions to produce the unique 
individual. Many illustrations. 
32. Your Children’s Manners. Rhoda W. Bacmeister. 1952. 40¢ 
How we.can help children develop friendliness and consideration 
for others. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS OF SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


1, A Guide for Child-Study Groups. Ethel Kawin. 1952. 76¢ 
How to organize study groups for parents and teachers who are 
interested in learning more about helping children. 
2. How to Work with Parents. Maria Piers. Practical Ideas in Educa- 
tion Series. 1955. 
Clear definitions of the roles of the parents and of the teacher. 
Suggestions for cooperative planning between them. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Baby Sitters. Russell Smart. Department of Child Development and 
Family Relationships. New York State College of Home Economics. 
April, 1947. 

A guide for the preadolescent beginning baby-sitting. 

2. Child Development Guides for Teachers of Three-, Four-, and Five- 
Year-Old Children. Albany: New York State Education Department, 
1957. 

A to take into account child development in the planning of 
kindergarten and nursery school curriculum. 

3. The Children We Teach. Nina Ridenour. Human Relations Aids. 
Mental Health Materials Center, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y., 1956. 
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Wiitten for teachers; useful too for parents. Insight into some of 
the goals and objectives of teachers of grade school children. 
Questions of reading readiness, shyness, popularity, etc., in the 
classroom. 


. Developmental Tasks and Education. Robert J. Havighurst. Chicago: 


Univer. of Chicago Press, 1952. $1.25 
Definition of the developmental tasks from infancy to later ma- 
turity. 


- Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? Sister Mary De Lourdes. 


National Association for Nursery Education, 155 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 10¢ 
A vital kindergarten program. 


- The Fartherest Corner—An Outline of the Cerebral Palsy Problem. 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
The plight of the child with cerebral palsy. 


. Feelings Are Facts. Margaret M. Heaton. National Conference of 


Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1952. 
254 
Explanation of how real feelings are in our relationships with 
other people. 


. Feelings and Emotions. Lawrence K. Frank. Doubleday Papers in 


Psychology. New York: Doubleday, 1954. $1.00 
Discussion of how feelings and emotions arise, how to control 
them, and how to make them an organizing force in our lives. 


. From Six to Twelve. John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Bos- 


ton, Mass., 1957. 
Characteristics of children from 6 to 12. 
Growing Healthy Personalities—Ready for Transplanting. Ames: 
Towa State University Cooperative Extension Service, September, 
EFTE 
A scheme for understanding the development of personality in 
children of all ages. 
Growing from Infancy to Adulthood. Edward C. Britton and Ji 
Merritt Winans. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958. $1.00 
Characteristics and guidance from infancy to adulthood. 


. Happy Journey. National School Public Relations Association, 1953. 


40€ 

Help for parents in preparing their child physically and emo- 

tionally for a happy journey to kindergarten or first grade. 
Helping Children Grow—Ages One Through Six. Thomas Poffen- 
berger. Extension Bull. No. 740. Corvallis: Oregon State Univer., 
September, 1953. 

Growth of children from birth to entrance into first grade. 
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14. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Home Is What You Make It. Handbook Vol. 6. The Family. Eve- 
lyn Millis Duvall. National Broadcasting Co., by the International 
Press, Box 30, Madison Square Station, New York 10, N.Y., 1954- 
25¢ 
Discussion of some of the challenges and opportunities that con- 
front the modern family in terms of its relationships. 


. How Children Can Be Creative. U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 


cation, and Welfare. Office of Education. Bull. No. 12, 1954- 
Discussion of the importance of opportunity for many experiences 
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Misbehavior, 39 
Money management, 275 
Moral concepts, 126 
Morality, 120-127 
Motion pictures, 250-252 
and academic achievement, 251 
and delinquency, 251 
educational implications of, 252 | 
Motivation, 218-219 
indigenous, 262-263 | 
See also Leaming 
Motor development, general trends in, 
163-169 
importance of, 176-178 
Motor skills, and age, 173-174 
development of, 170-176 
and proficiency, 174-176 
and speed, 176 | 
Muscle, 146, 149 | 


Nature, 95 
and intelligence, 207-208 

Needs, as function of peer group, 70-72 
basic, 109-110 | 
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and books, 235 
definition of, 109 
Neural growth, 146-147 
Nurture, of 
and intelligence, 207-208 
Nutrition, 155-156 
and food acceptance, 156 
and malnutrition, 144 


Obesity, 148-149 : 
Observation, and evaluation, 291-294 
functional unity of, 298 
importance of, 291-295 
objectivity of, 302-305 
and observer bias, 295-296 
purpose of, 297-299 
recording of, 299-312 
and selection of significant behavior, 
297 
technique of, 3 
Observer, behavior, 310-312 
bias, 295-296 
professional attitude of, 312-313 
Occlusion, 152 
See also Teeth 
Oedipus complex, 99 
Organismic stability, 256 
Ossification, 144, 151 


Pamphlets, selected list of, 347-363 
Parent education, 38, 63 
and parent-teacher conferences, 63 
Parent-child relationships, 32, 36, 42 
during adolescence, 334-336 
and desirable parents, 48 
and development of conscience, 123- 
125 
effect of television on, 246-247 
and family climate, 32 
and father-mother differential, 41-42 
and idealized child, 36 
quality of, 37 
and reading, 226 
and social class, 37-38 
Parental sense, as component of healthy 
personality, 106 
Parents, attitudes of, 4, 30 
child’s perception of, 35-36 
control by, 36 
developmental tasks of, 43-44 
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Parents (Continued) 
effect of, 31-32 
and family routines, 3 
and role consistency, 42 
Pattern of meaning, 209 
Peer group, and clique, 82 
and competition and cooperation, 


72 
definition of, 69 
and fulfilling needs, 70-72 
function of, 69 
and independence, 72-73 
in role of love and affection, 201 
in sex-role development, 117-119 
and sex-role identification, 72 
as socialization agent, 70 
and values and attitudes, 70 
Personality, definition of, 94-95 
growth of, summarized, 112 
pattems of, 98-106 
scheme from 1950 White House 
Conference, 100-107 
and social acceptability, 85-86 
and social roles, 110-111 
stability of, 111 
structure of, 95-98 
Physical growth, assessment of status of, 
136-146 
and body proportion, 152-153, 158- 
159 
Gad reat development, 159 
and food acceptance, 156 
and health practices, 155 
and height, 147-148, 158 
and nutrition, 155-156 
and parents, 154 
and prepubescent growth spurt, 148 
and pubescent growth spurt, 140, 
148, 158 
and secondary sex characteristics, 159, 
332-334 
and siblings, 154-155 
and socioeconomic status, 155 
and terminal status, 257 
variations in rate of, 132-133 
and weight, 147-149, 158 
Physical skills, importance of, 163 
and social acceptability, 84-85 
See also Motor Skills 
Physical standards, assessment of, 138 
Pituitary, 135 
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Play interests, 86-91 

and collections, 88-91 

as outlet for emotions, 87 

and sex differences, 88 

and skills, 87 

and talents and creativity, 87-88 
Practice, 178, 209-210, 2 
Prepubescent growth spurt, 148 
Problems of children, personal, 61-62 
Problem-solving, 98 

See also Intelligence 

Professional attitude, 312-313 
Proximodistal progression, 167 
Pubescent growth spurt, 140, 148, 158 


Punishment, 40-41 
See Eo Discipline; Guidance 


Radio, 249-250 
Readiness, 219 
Reading, 225-228 
and academic achievement, 237-238 
and basic needs, 235 
changing tastes in, 235-237 
factors important to, 225 
and family relationships, 226 
and intelligence, 225-226 
methods of teaching, 226-228, 234 
and television, 246 
Reality, 6 
Reasoning, 221-222 
deductive, 221 
inductive, 221 
Recreation, values of, 64 
See also Play interests 
Rejected children, 36 
Religion in middle childhood, 125-127 
Remembering and forgetting, 9 
Rewards, 41 
See also Discipline; Guidance 


School, and adolescents, 336-338 
appropriate curriculum à 60, 338 
areas of, 59-63 
senno to social development in, 

1 
classroom climate of, 54- 
evaluative attitude of, tt B 
extracurricular activities, 337-338 
and parental understanding, 63 
and personal problems, 61-62 
and reading, 226-228, 234 
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School (Continued) 
suitable teacher guidance in, 60 
See also Teacher-child interac- 
tion 
Self, 95 
and body image, 157-159 
concept of, 31, 95, 157, 219-220 
and ANE growth, 13 
understanding of, 287-288 
Sex characteristics, secondary, 159, 332- 
T RES) 
Sex ea 7780 . 
See also Sex-role identification 
Sex differences, 114 
in cultural expectations, 258-259 
in fears and worries, 191-194 
in skeletal development, 151 
and play interests, 88 
Sex education, need for, 119, 159-160 
Sex-role development, 113-120 
adult influences on, 115 
atypical, 119-120 
definition of, 112 
peer influences on, 117-119 
and sex-typing, 112 
and sexual biomode, 113 
and sexual psychomode, 113 
and sexual sociomode, 113 
Sex-role identification, function of 
home in, 115-116 
function of peer group in, 72 
and sex cleavage, de 
Sexual maturity, 14! 
Sibling relationships, 44-48 
and desired ordinal position, 47-48 
effect of brothers on, 47 
number of, 47 
older, 47 
Skeletal development, 151 
assessment of, 142 
and ossification, 144, 151 
sex differences in, 151 
Social acceptability, 80-86 
correlates of, 83-86 
and intelligence, 84 
and personality characteristics, 85-86 
and physical appearance, 85 
and physical skills, 84-85 
Social adjustment, 131 
See also Social development 
Social class, bureaucratic, 39 
and effect on child rearing, 37-38 
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entrepreneurial, 39 
Social development in the classroom, 61 
sequence of, 73-80 
See also Social adjustment; So- 
cialization process 
Socialization p » 15-17, 73 
and control by women, 16 
in development of responsibility in 
children, 74-75 
and increased expectation, 29 
long dependency period in, 15 
and variety of social patterns, 16 
See also Social development 
Sociometry, definition of, 80 
technique of, 80 
Stanford-Binet Scale, 211 
Stuttering, 168, 224-225 
Superego, 31, 98 


Teachable moment, 166, 219 
Teactier-child interaction, 54, 57 
and classroom climate, 54-55 
and development of conscience, 123 
and social development, 61 
and teacher attitudes, 5 
and teacher guidance, 60, 267-270 
See also School 
Teeth, deciduous, 152 
and occlusion, 152 
See also Dentition 
Television, 242-249 
and academic achievement, 249 
and changing tastes, 247-2. 
educational implications of, 249 
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effects of, 243-246 
and extent of viewing, 243 
and family interaction, 246-247 
and reading, 246 


Traits, correlation of, 265-266 
"Trust, sense of, 101 


Uniqueness, individual, 135-136, 256- 
259 


Values, 4, 27, 274 
as function of peer group, 70 
and morality, 120 
Vocabulary, active or derived, 222-224 
ive or basic, 222-224 
Increase in, 222-224, 263 
See also Language 


Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
2 ore 211 - 
eight, 147-149, 15 
Wetzel CA Cup, 143-146 
White House Conference, 1960, recom- 
mendations of, 64, 214 
1950, and scheme of personality de- 
velopment, 100-107 
Writing, cursive, 165 
manuscript, 165 
position of paper in, 169 


Youth leaders, 64-65 
desirable characteristics of, 65 
i withdrawal from youth groups, 
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